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PIIILOSOWY^^'OF THEISM. 


Lvr/tvuK i. 

THK FINAL VUtmhm, 

My firnt wards muni j^iva to tin* c'nioiion ivrwninl 

wliiah I fcHil an finding inysnlf nncn mure luhnittiHl tu 
speak offldally witliiu the walls t»f this ancient uni- 
versity, with which, as Btiident, graduate, and professor, 

I liavt* hemi connaated for sixty years. For it is sixty 
ynitrs in this Novmnher since I first cm t eyas of wonder 
on thi^ ju’udmnit* walls which now cmrry so many 
nitiinorieM in my mitid, and which to-day are aHsoeiated 
with iiti extraordinary resp<maihiHty. In tlm e.viming 
■#f lifci, ill reluctant ri*Hj}unse t<i the une.xpe(‘led inviiu™ 
tioE of the patroiis of tlie (Hficml Trust, I fimt uiyHcIf, 
in the prciieneci id my countrymen, calli*d to say 
hciniistly the liest that may be in me. conc.e, ruing the 
aiipreme prohloiii of human life, our ndatiem to which 
at fust diteriiiines the answers to all questions wlucli 

k 
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can engage the mind of man. Xo wonis tlmt I run 
find are sufBcient to represent my sense of the hniKUu 
thus conferred, or the responsibility tlms imposed, npon 
one who believed that he had bid a final farewell to 
appearances in public of this sort, in order to wind np 
his account with this mysterious life of sense. 

The final It is an appalling problem which confronts tne. and, 
indeed, confronts us all, for all mn.sL <li.spr.se of it in 
Simonides. of life; and I am now rcrptired to hnmlle 

it intellectually. One may not las ready to »ay with 
Pliny, that all religions are the offspring of hniinin 
weakness and fear; and tliat what Ood is. if in- 
deed God he anything distinct from the worhl in 
which we find ourselves, it is beyom! man's under- 
standing to know. Yet oven the IsiWest ihinker, 
when confronted by the ultimate, problem of ex- 
istence, may well desire to imitate tho philusophie 
caution of Simonides, w hen he was asked, What Uotl 
was? — in first demanding a day to think about t)w 
answer, then two days more, anti after that «)n- 
tinuously doubling tho retpiired time, when the time 
: , . already granted had come to an end ; but without 

■ . ' ; ! ever finding that he was able to produce tho rw- 

: ! , > qujied answer rather becoming more apt tt» snsjiect 

. , that the answer carried him beyond the mngM of 

I human, iatelligence. Often in the course of tin*** la«t 

y monthe;fc|^« wished that I could indulge in tliit 


prudent ' 
but more 



ition, taking not more days iin^ 
^nder this inilmte prohlem. But 











afcr !Im 3 ihrtH‘.sc‘<in*. yenrH n\u\ ton, this is a forhidtlen 
altorniativi!!, if 1 luii lc» Hp(*ak in this place at all. I 
see now near at hiual 


“Till* plualow rlnit'kM frniii hi^ad t<> fnnt, 
Whf» koopH tlu* k<*y^ all tlie rrood**.” 


It in the ultiniiitc prethhan ahotit the univerHo that 
is at the. liciiii, nf a philtvsc^phical ThoiHiiu The ileal 
of this Thi'ology is “tlio tnnyintelleetnnl sysUnu c){ the 
ttniveise,*’ as (htdworih puts il. It virtn.ally asks what 
this i}litiiitul»!e ai.^-L^rc.^at e «tf ever-chan^on»4 thin;j;s und 
persnus really nusins, if inthssl it nieans anything. 
What is the deepest ancl truest interpretation that 
can Ihi put liy man upon the iinmeiiHurahh^ netmdity 
ill which I fmiml myself piirticipntin^ when I heeume 
perdpient, and with which I have lM«en in eoataet and 
collision ever since I began to he eonsciuus 'i This 
Hiindy, ilie most universally human question tliat c!iin 
III* raisetl : no mim can escape from giving some sort of 
respiiuHi* to it, iHinsetmtsly or imeonsciously, in Ids life 
if not in speeulaiivi* thought *Mn what sort of an- 
Tiroriitiiitii* and for wimt purjKme, do I exist?'' might 
^ taken as tiie form in wiiieh the final question uhout 
tilt ttlliviiwti of reality mspresstm itself, when it is lookecl 
III m liiiiniiii side. What finally is iluH universe, 
to&clitii. prcijption of which I awoke wlafit I liecanitf 
ccitiiciiciiii, and in which I am now struggling ? It 
siiiiiis to to for muf elmnging the aiipearatHJei it 
pimstiti to me Whiit may to the origin and oiitcoiiiti 


Ffimw in 
whit’h Ui« 
final prolix 
knn of tht! 
niiivt'rw! 
nniy In* «ix- 
pnmHtHl, 
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of this endless flux ? Is the principle wliicii (inully 
determines all events reasonable, trustworthy, divitii' ' 
or is the universe, on the whole and in the einl. c'liioUii' 
and misleading, with a transitory Hcmblumi’ of pliyHjt a) 
order only? or must I remain for (Wer ignorant about 
this, and therefore unable to iidojit eillicr of llioso 
alternatives? And if I adopt one of tbeiii, do I Ihns 
get any light abed upon my present diilie,^. nr itjinn 
my final destiny, as myself a part of the inysterioiiH 
Whole? 

Theuiti- It is this p roble m of the ultimate nieaiiittg uinl ptir- 
pose of the u niverse, or whether indeed iImto any 

Sern purpose or meaning in it, human nr other, t but. ns | 

thOBght. ^ ^ ^ ^ f l,at jj i l ^ ) t| ' f • | | 

handed over to Gifford lecturers, for froi- but ahvays 
reverential discussion. It is a many-.sided iinddi-iM, 
which each lecturer is e.xpected In di.sni.ss at his own 
point of view, with the advantage to truth of itn 
being thus looked at on many sides-- a prohbtii. Imt, 
that is surely more than usually disttirhing iiiutighl 
and faith in this outHpeaking era of Kttroiamti and 
American civilisation. 

^ engaged in thla work, I turiied to t^rd 

hope that it might 

ritiiit. contain articulato directioim with regnnl to the til.jwTi, 
naatter to be investigated, the intended methml of 
investigation, and the chief end of the projKinwl 
inquiry, I foand, under each of these three heada, 
particular iaatototioaB, but more or lean ambiguom. 
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% It limy \m nniV(!iuenl !n roiisider Uu‘.m in t.his njHniiiv^ 
liH’iitnt, iiH nil inlnHhu'Unn in thn prcHcut (‘.uunsn. It is 
II fnriii of illirnductinn that in piTlmps nnt tincnllnd 
fnr hy |fn|Hilar niiHr(incn*pUnn.H Hh<mt what we, have 
got in da, and abntii ilin nH'ihnd nf doing it, winch 
(•ritkiaui of hirinor fUflord li*ctur(ir8 linn brought to 
light. 

Am r(‘gardM the nialU‘r of iiupiiry, it in an objnei it In tint 
alwobitcly unique that in put, lud’nro us. ludmnh in HfinK/mid 
the tu'diimrv mcumc of the tonn. it caniu»t= wed! bo wautl'ly* 
spoken of as an “ objisl, at all ; bn* it tauniot he nmde* 
visible aiul tangible ; nor is it jinitc’, as all objects 
studied in the nuturnl sedenees nnisl be, aiul as the ‘^^*‘***^* 
word nlf/td ilmdf seetUH to ituply. This unique. objeiU, 
if objeut it nmy lie euUed» is thus spokeai of in the 
Dihk! of Foiiiulntioii I ™ (tod, the Inliiute, tin* All, 
the First and Only Cause, the One ami the Sole 
Stdmlnnc’e, the Hole Ikiing, the Sole Heality, imd the 
Sole KxiMttuuaC’ ; more particularly, ‘Hhe nature and 
iittrihutes of Ood/' and *Hlie relations which men and 
the wliole nniverse. bear to Ood.” ‘‘Science*' of all 
this in ** Niilurul Theology in the widest senHo of tin* 
teritn” Sucii at teUMi is Uml OiiTorers chvfinition of 
ttiis sort of Natural Thetdogy, 

Nixl I mil tolil wtiiH'lliing alnnit tlu( umUiixl (if Tli« In- 
proeeduro in ctnuhu’liHg this uniquo iiiviwligittion fou- (.‘uTiw *"* 
cturning thw Infinite lUsality. For it ix striot, Hcicntilic ijumfut! 
metiiotl that is Mtijoimnl, according t<i tiic nnnlogy of 
the natural mdanew, unrestrained oxt-opt by evidouco, 
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with c!fnisc?qtu‘iii ohlik^atinn to fuHi^w in put* 

Hiiit of whHtovi*r in fotuti! i*n tlio wluili* in lin true* <»r 
roa^otuihlo. Ah iIiuh;— *‘I winlt thi' lorturora in tmit 
ihdr HtihjiH’t as n alrirtly uatiiml llu* 

of all poanihlo Hoioio'rH, in nm* tho only at’ionoo 

—that of iNFfMTK liEtXo ; wiflain! r»»ft’rolir’o to, or 
roliniioo. upon, any .Hnpp*mi-<l Npin'iiih «*)coi*piionah or 
Hcoenllnl niirai’nliiUH mvolalion. I wiali ii to l.in eon* 
Hi*l<’reii an naironoiiiy or chiuiuairy in. * . * Tlui lee* 
turera ahull he, ninler no realriunl wliiiUiver in their 
imiiruent- of their iheiiui* For exaniple, they may 
fri'ely tliHcuHn (ami it tinty h<! well to <lo an) all qiiea- 
iiona alMiut mariH eoneeplkniii of (hat or the Infinite; 
their t>rigin. nature, itiul Irtiih ; whether miin can 
liuve any auch concept ioim; whether Ciocl is umler atij 
or whiit liniiisitionH ; ainl so on, —as I, am jH‘.rHtuuled 
that nothini^ hut i»ooil enn ri»Hnti from free diacusaion. 

. . . The leeturera appointed bIiuII iiccortlingly be sub* 
ji'cted lit no leMi nf any kind, and shal! not to reciuirec! 
Iti take an oath, m iu mako any promise of tiny kind; 
they may he t*f any denmniiiiiiioii wliiitever, or of no 
thniomiinttion at all tatid niiiny earneit iititl Idoh- 
miiickd riicii prefer in tadoiig in no eccIesiuHtieiil 
dtnomitiiiticiti) ; they iinty he of any religion or way of 
thinking, Oft ai it in aoim^iiinea miid, they iniiy he of no 
religion; or ility mny Im ciilkitl acepiioa, ngiicwticjii, or 
' » « , it iHiing ileaimhlo lliti the siibjiset 

■ to {ironiotid and illisaimitsl hy clifllireiit iiitiids.** % 
ttiiieh for thi tomiior in which tlio stiidy of Iiiiiiito 
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Uciii^, or tho fiiml inttuTo^aUon of the Universe, is 
cxiHicted to lie |nirsnecl hy (iiH’ord lecturers. 

Kiimlly, our code of directions 8H';>fests that a broad The in- 
.social lairpoHc of utility, nsinfj; the word “utility” in its 
highcHt Hcime, is to he kept in view throughout the 
inquiry. This is indeed the chief end, in the hi- 
tentiou of the founder, of the existence of those lec- 

wurd pro- 

Lure.siiips, conceriied with what, as above defined, he 
calls " Natural 'rin'olngy in the widest sense of the 
tcrin." It is a human and jiract.ieal tnoro than a 
purcty .HpciMilntive m* intellectual purpose. For we find 
as follows; — “! having been for many years docjdy ■ 

Hiul (irmly eouvinccil that the true knowledge of Uod ‘ 

— that is, of the Heing, Nature, and Attributes of' 
the Infinite, of the All, of the First and only (Jause, ' 
the one only Huh-stance and Being ; ami the true and ' 
felt Knowledge (not more nominal Knowledge) of tlie ' 
relations of Man and of the Universe to Him — being,"' 
f say, ctinvinctal that this knowledge, when felt and ‘ 
acted on, is the means of man’s highest wellbeing, and * 
the security of his upward progress, — I have therefore ‘ 
resolved to institute and found, in connection if pos- ' 

»ihle with the Hcotlish universities, locturoships, for the ‘ 
promotion of tho study of the said subjects, and fur the 
toaohing and tiiirusion of sound views regarding tliom, ' 
among the whole {Kipulntion of Scotland.” This moans 
that a man’s faith or doubt about tho final realities 
shows what he really is, and makes him what he 
really is. 
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Let us face It is, accordingly, with this deeply hiiniiiii piiirpr»?if* 

facts faUy. scientific Spirit which seeks fur 

truth, truth only, and truth all, that we ouj'ht imw 
to address ourselves to tluf ultiuwto prul.iem uf the 
universe, involving as it does Iiiiiiiite Heiiig, and eun- 
stituting "Natural Tlioolagy in the widest sense of 
the term.” We arc in quc.st of t he wisest and t ruest 
answer available for a being such as man is to the 
one supreme human question—In what sort of universe, 
and fo r what final purpose, uin I existing f Ain f 
able, and indeed obliged in rensnii hy the fails ami 
conditions of the case, to ]iut a religious or iheisiir 
interpretation upon the univer.se, a-s truer and inoi-e 
comprehensive that! any merely jihy.sirnl or nialerial 
interpretation; or, on the contrary, do the farts, in- 
terpreted according to tin! coinlitions of reason, forliid 
me to recognise a final coiieeption liiglier limn th® 
physical, or that wliic.h is now apt to Im enlltKi ex- 
clusively the “scientific” coueeptiitn / Eitlier wey I 
must follow as facts and reason oblige me to go, 
“Things arc what they are,'' an Bishop Butler says, 
“and the consequences of them will bo what they will 
be; why, then, should wo desire to be docoiviHl i “ l 4 ,t 
us face facts, seeking only to know wlmt they nr«, and, 
as far as we can, what they really mean. 

^ witJ' whidi th« 

««8tcnco is coneornedl. The mystery 
oftiie of his own eiis^iee, and of the universe in whiolt Ito 
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[,«i himself, wnmm In lu» a mystery only to man, univcrm! 

known BonUnni lHnn| 4 H; ami it in u (sinst’imift 
Hiery only to ii ft'W niinu “ With tin* e.xnepiinn 
niiitn** iw Srhnptniihiiner nays, ** no hniiio //vna^-rs at 
riwn nxi^iiniirn find surmiindingH/’ To the In’uin, if 
titiit-i! fif wdhennBtdoiiBiiosa, ifiL» world atal its (wvn 
are /#//, iiutnrally and nuinciiurin|<[ly felt» m a 

Iter of nnarsn, Itut with imui at least life latcnmcs ^ 

* 

Ihnui^hl in whirh even the. most dt*graded may j 
inoVi!ilJi» fi’e! an iuiereHi. show ihemselveH | 

ilv miiMi’iniis of tin* Uinti^^ht in tin* ruilest fininsof ] 

A sense <if I hi* i*Ver“{ihiditi|4 preHenc’e of the ! 

^nni <»f fvxisienre shown in tlie form of womk^r as 
wlmt we are fntrselvt»s, wimt our snmnmdin^H ineand 
j wi* lire what we an*, why we are so surn>nnded,i 
I what wci fire destinial to iHarona*— -is iimre con*| 
iiwly the motive to iniellecinnl philosojihy in the I 
Oils of lh«» thinking few* But it is Uie awe in- J 
ved in the vngtu^ sens© of nnm^s final de|>ondence» 
iiifil i.lie Imniensitiim find Eternitfes, and th© more 
mnv senne td moral ri‘sponsibiIity for the way we ! 
idiiet iiiir livi’H, that gives rise to religion, ho that 
ij^oii tncire readily than purely intellectual euririsity 
di,ft-JiSp<«ise ill huiniiimmUpeut 

It is the virtual premnice of the lidiniU^ that a mnn’iy 
^'bliiiriieter “wBkr and , to w»iuumi 

tglti* It m ill iliifir coninion eonct^rn with Intln- mptwy 
lloiiiltj lliti iMitti tirc! distinguished fnnti ordinary 
ciwlectp ati€ s|a»ciitl sciittc©. Wi5 are iiccustomed 
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in the sciences of the material world to a fccliti" of 
intellectual satisfaction, when we are able to refer un- 
expected events in nature to preceding senHc-preseuled 
phenomena, on which they are believed natiirully to 
depend, and by which, as their fiiiitt; and perecplilih' 
'causes, they are at least provisiomdly (ixiilaiiifd. i’.ul 
lit is something deeper timn this provisional sHlisfaclioti 
I that moves philosophical curiosity, ntnl that is laU’iil 
I in religious reverence or worship. For tho rninpli'to 
I or final meaning of the infinite universe tif reality ran- 
not be discovered by referring its illimituble reality t»i 
other universes, in the way material plienntiimia nri' 
referred to their natural causes. Tliere can really la* 
only one universe. The desired sciencu! of its supreme 
meaning would be therefore absolutely luiiqiui stdeiiee. 
The universe, when regarded in its tliviiie principle, 
cannot be treated as if it were only a finite U?rnj in 
a causal succession. It is not lik<* a visible event in 
one of the physical sciences, a.s to which when ft plttm 
has been found for it in somo sequence that is be- 
lieved to be part of tho customary order of evetjts, 
physically scientific interest is then satisfied, and the 
so explained, oeases to perplex. lUii 
an explanation of the totality of exist- 
in time, we are not trying to find 
^plain another phenornenau— -the 
to explain the newly presented, 
and religious reverence are ttfttes 
to call us out of*thta experience 
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aliogeiher, ainl rf‘f|tiira m to deal iiitidlor.tually with' 
the* infiiiiii* mility, with which narrow ainl ephemeral 
hiitriioi experience ia tnyateritnusly charged Tf) try to 
reach otii heyoinl the natural evolution of the viaihle 
niiivermj itself, uiitl to treat the entire evolution ns if 
it were (uily a finitt?. effect in an ordinary cattsal sticces- 
«ioni when one cenisiders the atteuipt, Heeins to imply 
thiit oin? can have experience of ///r/mwx; and this 
surely involves a ('{miradietion. For the uniyersej 

® ’fc'fev'WCTSlJ!*-'-'''”''"''' I 

iiii-hiiliiig itN Niiiiroiii' priiicijilr, muat. hn nlJ-ctmiprc-j 
luMiHivt' ; syijiiiH iih if I nmst. gi’t. (lUtsidc of itj 

lUitl uiit of itiysi'lf as a part <if it, in ordi^Tolipocu-l 
lato aianit it, iuul snlvo llii! problem of ita oi'ifjiu^ 
umatjing, a nj^l purpo^fe At tbo nnmt it is <»nly an! 
MmSSwmally small part of what exists that am be 
presented to each man’s senses, or even to the race 
of mankind; and during an iaflnitosimally short time 
too, in the ease of each peniin, or even to all men. 

Surely (hu plof-ttmee is the only form of s eience in 
whieliJjia.iinJtl reality ctui bo mot, one is ready to say. 

Tins cardinai (lilfiicidty m'tlealiSg scientiflcally with David^ 
the final problem periibsxod David Ilume . the most 
inirtspid theological aiul philosophical thinker that aLuTt^iM, 
Scotland has {troductul. For it seems to me that the 
logiail dimension of the problem of “ Natural 'I'heology 
in the widest sense of the ternj” was realised by 
an I'kUnburgh citizen of last century imsrt* fully than 
hy any preceding modern thinker, unless perhaps 
Hpino^ lliis is how David Hume makes Philo 
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speak, as an interlocutor, in the “ Dialogues on Natural 
* Eeligion:” — “If we see a house,” I’hilo argues, “we 
' conclude with the greatest certainty that U had siu 
architect or builder; because this is jireeisely the 
species of finite effect which we hav(; experienced to 
■ proceed from that species of [finite!] eaus<!.” As t,o 
this familiar argument itself, let me intiirpohiti' tin' 
remark, that even here the reasoner takes for gninted, 
without scientific proof, that man dim know enough 
about the universe and its ultimate principle to Iw e«>r 
tain that it is a universe in which like sorts f>f natimil 
effects must proceed from like sorts of natural causes 
— that the natural procession of events must he always 
orderly, and therefore intelligible— that the universi- 
must be physically trustworthy. Waiving tlii.s, how- 
^ ever, Philo thus proceeds, — "Sundy you will not uilirm 
that the universe bears such a rcscmldnnce to a Imm 
that we can with the same I'crtainty infer a cause, 
or that the analogy is here entire and |xirfect. Can 
you think, Cleauthes, that your usual phlegm and phil- 
■ osophy have been proservetl in so wide a step m you 
have taken, when you have compared the miiversti to 
houses, ships, furniture, machines; and from their simi- 
larii^ in. some circumstances inferred a simihirity in 
thdr causes.” This suggests in sliort that it does 
^ not follow that because you can infer the finite or 
mused (S,u8e ; of a house, a ship, a piece of fuitii- 
'• ture, or a maohine, you can also, and in like manner, 

^ infer Ihe cdisehU cause or principle of the uttiverea 
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TifK FIX A!. PIKfllLEM. 

m m 

Ttifiiighi, cliiHign, \u\ eouiiiuu'H, ‘^sueli 

m wo fliw’over in inon and other auiiniils, is no 
iiaa’i* than our <ff Lln» innmneralile sjmni^.s and prin- 
eiples in the ttiiiverst*, wliioh as well as a htuidnal 
oiliers, suc.*h as heat, and cold, attraction and n^piil- 
Hion, fall tutder daily observation. It is a [natural] 
ciuwe by wldcdi some particular parts of nature, W (3 
find, product* ult«*ratiotiH on other parts. Hut can aj 
CfUiclusion with any p*'“pidety be iransfernHl fronu 
[finitc| partM ttr tin* [itdiiiile] whole. Does itot tlu*\ 
great [iidiintej tlinpiHiptaiion har all t*oinpunson or in-^ 
ference. . . , Ihit, allowing that we are ii» tukts ilu^ 
tijMjraiionH rd tine part of nalurtt uptai auothtu* part, 
for the fmuidiititui of ottr jttdginent concerning tlie 
origin [luul purpose] tif the whoh^ (which iwvvr c4in 
Im lidinitkHl), yet wliy seha3t so niinutt*, so weak, so 
houndetl a principle us the nnmm and design of 
uiiiuiidM living upon this plimit is found to be ? What ' 
|s»rtdiur privih’ge lias this little agitation of the brain 
which we call thought [conscnousnasi] that we mimt^ 
tliiii tnake d the intuhd i»f the whole universe? So far 
fium iidituifing llmi l\m operations u! a part can afford 
ns any just coiic'htHtoii c*onei*rning the [infinite] wlnih*, 

I will twit allow liny one part to form a rule for another 
part, if tlwi latter he very remote from [unlike] ilio 
fiirmen . . , And if ikmifiht, as we may well Huppose,'* 
I'W c«irifiiiid merely to this narrow corner, and has evmt'' 
here m liiiiitcid ii ipliere of action, with what lU’oprioty * 
cun %ve iissign it for the origitml eiume [jdmctlute prin-' 
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'■ ciple] of all things. The narrow views of a jMSii.Hiuit, 
« who makes his domestic economy the rule for llic 
~ government of kingdoms, is in compari.snn a [Kinlouiiltlo 

- sophism. But were we ever so much (issureii tlmfc a 

■ thought or reason, resembling the Iimiuui, wore to !«’ 
*' found [to-day] throughout the whole nniversi', ntiil 
" were its activity elsewhere vastly greatr^r tluui it [now] 
" appears on this globe; yet I cannot see why (he 

- operations of a world now constituted, arranged, ml- 
^ justed, can, with any. propriety, be extendeil to a world 
' which was in its embryo state, and only advaiieing 
’ towards that constitution and arrangeiucnt. Nature. 

■ we find, from our limited experience, po.sHe.sMes an 
' infinite number of springs and princijiles wliieh in- 

cessantly discover themselves OJi every change in her 
• position and situation. And what new ami unknown 
■■ principles would actuate her in so m-w and unknown 

- a situation as that of the [origiimlj fortnaiion of n uni- 
verse, we cannot, without the utmost tutuerity, prutend 

' to determine.” kSo far David Hume. 

Tiiepres-^ Notwithstanding this obstacle to our getting into 
a»dof “ relation with the final principle of tlie univom!. there 
muX ^acts in experience that intensify, if tlmy do not 
wwom- intense longing for at least n pnietioiU 

expknatioa of what the whole thing means for us, and 
what it is finally to issue in for us. What pndmWy 
most q,istfi««|this inquiry, and rouses men out of t)i« 
sensuous a«||||»eiico that is confirmed by tim niefn 
custofu of; is, in the first place, tlm seetnluK 


htimaii in- 
terest iii 
its final 
problem. 
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TI!K FISAL rUOULEM. 

m m 

^ (‘hilim of Hufleriug aiul mi that is mixed up with life ; 
and, in the iu*.xt phu‘e, the vanity that appears to be 
Htainped upon cmeh perscnds share in the whole t rans“ 
aetion, tlirough the fact that (3very human Iming is 
confronted by his own approaching (leatb. The pre- 
sence tif evE ,and 0 in tlie universe excites 

pninftd wonder, and excih^s also a sen^e absQlute 
cleptnulence. Evil and death arc chief difilcultioH, 
Tnorenvt'r, in the way of a solution of the final problenn 
If this ciinscions Hie ours— in whieli we become in- 

dividually, b»r a time* at least, jatrl of the acdual reality, 
without heing ahle to aVfiid our fate— if this were an 
csndless and a perfind. life, the interest tmm could take, 
in the nltinuilc pndjlem of thitigs wouhl lie more 
Bpecisktivii. The gaunt sjandre of iwil would not tlmu 
disturb the harmony of experience and (if onr ideals* 
Neitlier should we be confronted by the mystery of 
our own pros{>ective diaappearanoa from, this visible 
seem* 

** To die,— to ilcaip 

1*0 ! p»a‘r!muro in tlmun : ay, there’s the rub ; 

For in thet uf lienth what tirmnw may come, 

WliMii wo hiivi* nhaijled oir this tnurial roih 
Mast give m pimHo.” 

Fhiloiophy Ims lieen described as a meclilaiion upon 
dentil. It ii in this light an expaimion of what the 
gentle and religious English essayist reiireaenicd accord- 
iiig to popiiliir conaipiimis in the Vision of Mirmd ' 
llul th© eotitmott faith in immortality seemH incrtidibio 
to iticmci wild iirti micuitotiiod to take the poHtulntcis of 
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mechanical materialism for regulating their liiuil inter- 
pretation of reality. Their world i.s found to he its 
constant change, in which all that is individual seenis 
maturally to be transitory. Is it not contrary io all 
the analogies of present e.xpcu’icnecj, we are asked, to 
‘ suppose that I who lately liegan to Im shall in-ver cease 
to be, or that I sliall not be refunded into uncnnseunis 
"existence as in the centuries before I was liorn ' What- 
' ever is generable must surely be perishable, My .h«!u! 
if immortal must have existed before rny birth, and if 
.its existence then noways concerns mo now, as little will 
' its existence after death. Our uneoiiHciousmws iKsfore 
the natural organisation of our l)odies ,seem.s, aceonUiig 
to analogy, a sufficient proof of a siniilnr unciiiisc;ii>ns- 
; ness when the organisation naturally dis,soIves. W'hni 
arguments can justify prevision of a .surl of I'xi.steiiee 
which no human being ever saw, or whieli no way 
resembles what any nieniber of i!it> Ittuniin nuai liaa 
ever experienced f In Juan as in nil other animals the 
sentient principle and the body stH-m to have all in 
common, and shoidd wo not conclude for this reaiiui) 
that, in all that is animated, sentiency depends ujmiii the 
visible organism ? “ When it is asked," says tlie Hcepiie. 

“ whether Agamemnon, Thersites, Hannibal, Varro, iind 
every stopid clown that ever existed, in Italy, Hey thin, 
Baotria, or Guinea, are now alive, — can any man lUink 
that a soiiit&ty of nature will furnish argumunto strniig 
enough to wwer so strange a question in th« nlilriim- 
tive?” Xhei® ikJW can this infinite personal extstouuo 
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reconciled with any Bcnse of |>ersonal identity^ or witli 
iicrnory of itn itnineitsurable punt in the eternal future? 
f it in diflk'ult for a grown man to identify hiniself 
viih the new-horn hahe which once he wan, how is this 
lifliculty inc’reased when the person lias hocome millions 
if years old f What practical identity can there be 
iiitwc*en Iduto at Athens and Plato a hundred millions 
if years hmiet' ? And, above all, what means a p(‘rsonal 
rmsimursnesH that is endlcsH nr infinite, thus transcend- 
ug time f Is not an infinilt^ suceession, whether of 
ffUseiemH KlalcH or td’ evtuils any sort, an iinpoa- 
i!)!e HUppositifUi ? wiint s<*ienti(ie verification of a 
ciiiclusion HO stupeudouH is conceivahly {amsibh^ ? 
even the crucial iuHianct* of a man who has died and 
icen rcitored to life ieilittg his experiemas of what 
allowi climth fails, for he could m»t have had ex- 
perience of the iindlewness of his life, which of course 
4 infinitely more than its continuance for a time, after 
,is body dies. It is questions of this sort that the 
jyHiery nf physical deatli is apt to suggest to those 
rlio are lunutHimninl to aisutue that the natural inter- 
wtfttion of the world is its deepest interpretation. The 
finite eortceptiim is alien to their universe* In abstract 
imliiMi on the other hand, an eBtaipe from tins hypo- 
hiiis of ibsoluie iitmllulation is sought, by Huljstituiing 
hi immortality of abstract reason for tlie immc^riality 
f tti© iiidivichtiil iniin, as, in like manner, an abstract 
xistanci of GckI is substituted for the only sort of 
iif ine ixistenci that is practically interesting to men. 

B 
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Plato’s 
allegory of 
the Cave 
illustrates 
this life 
of sense. 


Man’s position in relation to that final niysiery of 
the world, which gives rise to philostspliy, ninl wliicdi 
evokes religious faith and hope and worHliip. nmy he 
taken as represented in Plato’s fannins piirabte llie 
Gave. Which things arc an allegory, for in ilieiii tlie 


An atheis- 
tic uni- 
verse. 

% 

-- 






philosophic ({reck figures Ihc cmitrast hulwriMi the in- 
finite realities of existenco luul tlu; eonslnnt snecossion 
of changes in our transitory life of sense. .So timl, witli 
respect to what exists absolutely, num in this morlnl 
state are not unlike those who are getting educated in 
the Cave, looking on shadows, jA'ith their eyes tunml 
away from the light which reveals the tiind reality. 

A man’s interest in a final settlement of tin. jiroh- 
k ; lem of life seems to he conneeteil hy SeiiDjii’iihniier Um 
. exclusively with a vague desire for *',sutitir Kind" of 
/ existence after the man's piiysiffi! deiilh. “ We liml,” he 
' says, “ that the interest wliieli jiliilosnjihies and religions 
inspire has always its stroiigest hotil in the dogma of 
» some kind of exisieiieu after <leath ; and although th« 

V most recent systems seem to make the exiatenoo of Owl 
» the main jioint, and defend this moat aealoualy, yot in 
9 reality this is because they have mnnect««l their faith 

• ia ft future life with God's existence, and rcganl the 
» one as inseparable from the other. Only on newnmt 
n of tMs supposed future life is the existence of Ood 
k pruoticjdly important to man. For if one ixndd siMtaiu 

V belief in one’s own unending existenco in some oUioi- 

* way than by WUi in God’s existence, then xenl for the 
existence of CM would at once cool ; and if miveraely 
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♦ tliu absoluto impossibility of immortality for man were, 
proved, tlic Konl would {five place to complete tlico- 
logical indiilercncc. Also, if we could prove tliat our 
continued existence after death is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the exiateneo of God, men would soon ' 
sacrifice God to their own immortality, and become 
zealous for atheism, in order to retain their hope of a * 
future life." l)o(>s not idl tliis proceed upon a wrong 
idea of what ougld, to bci souglit for, in seeking to assure 
ourselves (if lli(> “ existems! of God ” i’ I )oes it not in- 
voUh! II miscoiieejilion of wlmt ought to he meant liy the 
word ( lod ? A yni verse without ( lod is really a universe 
without meannlg, To^oTon ler ; w ithout re-»o“>o-— either 
su'premoly ismnniibhi in it, or supremo and external to 
it^ — and therefore even physically uniuterprotahle ; with- 
out purpose, and therefore without moral reason at the 
ntot of its thus ultimately chaotic evolutions. It is 
a imiviT.st! which, for aught we can with reason be- 
lieve, may be charged in future with purposeless misery 
to us all, and to all other sentient beings, transcend- 
ing the most terrihUs woes which the most wretched 
humAU beings hav<t exiicrionced in the past. It is a 
anlvene without rensmiahlo hope ; and on the supposi- 
tion that each conscious life in it must be endless, it 
limy become to all a hell of endless sufl’cring, from , 
which there is no escape into unconsciousness. With -i 
tjut th0_ divine or perfe ct principle of ord er at ita 
centre, man would be in a worse conditipajUlian tto 
of the unhappy inytirer wn^ thoughtH arejam- < 

: ' A ■> ' ’* J , • 
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phraBod hy Pascal. Who has sent me into ihi?4 sc'ent’ 
of exinkmcc in which I now find my.Helf I know 

not; what the true meaning of my surmundiiigH iiiiiy 
he, t know not; what I really am myself, I know 
not. I uni in a h(‘wildt‘ring and terrifying igimruiier 
of all things, and kimw not how ki int«‘r}*ret any of the 
exjH‘riem‘e through which I puss. Kmumi passed hy 
the fatliomless and frightful ahysses of Inittietisiiy and 
Kti^rniiy, I hnd myself chaimul to one little corner of 
their iKumdless extent; without undersfciinditig why i 
am here rather than there, now^ railmr than then ; with 
iidinity and unknown powtjrs all iirouml, which iniiy at 
any momcjiit canso mv. to di.Hnp|>ear like a shadow, 11m 
sum of niy knowledge, after tln^ utmost experimiee iliiit 
I can have of the infinitt^ reality in whirh ! am livimo 
is, tlmt I must in a short time flie; my wis- 

dom seems to {'onsist in nothing heller than it fruitless 
metlifaiinn upon tin* insnlulili* my*^tery of dentin 
in the uhsoluie supremney of artive moral l{<nisoti«- 

Ihiit is. faith in Uod- is the only uhcoiidilkinal siilis* 

tiiclion in this perple>gytj% 

It is told of Bishop Butler ilmt in convcirsiitmin with 
liii friend Ikmii Tucker hi? one duy stiirtiwl his 
imnion hy Hiking, Whether niitionii iind ntln’r mwmilm 
of iriin, fts well ti« imlividuiil men, niighi imi ocriwinii* 
filly he lltbli to fits of iiititiity ? ** I iJiiingfit lilik i-l 
tim lint® of that odd eemoeit of tlni ili«ho|ir tini Iktu 
riinarks; **biit I own I aoiild not nvoid lliiiikiiif of 
it iiftcirwaris, wad tpplyiiig it to muriy «if iiiifittii 
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flieh* rulcw/' IkiilorH rnld ootu’inl'’ in a\)t to 
ill tin* train of tlioui^lit I uui now fonowin*^^ a 
liiou not tuiliko InH.wilh tt» imlions only, 

to tho oviT-chruigino worltl, with wliich wo are all 
itiiiiilly in (!ontficl and collision in tin* I’oal (‘x- 
0tum of lifo. May not tla^ HtippoBod cosinon, 
iwrooplifai of which we nil awake in the tir.sL 
c*iHe of «Hir senses, hi* nnilly tin* ninnifestation of 
inknown Power thiit< is, or nt least tiuit tnay bt?- 
1% tin* Honree of an irrational and infinitidy cruel 
iiui eKperienee. We have nii ahsolnie enaninteel 
itsl. iIhh virtiutl insanity, when wi» lone netiviM 
fii Ueiwnii as the Huprenn; Principli*, with tin* eon- 
tlisappeiiraiH’e* nooner m later, of imtnnil ns j 
as inornl law in t!ie prtKumsion of eventa Under i 

t cosKlitkms» can we even justify the vulgar faith, 
2ili, alike tu ckily life and in the previaiouB and 
lientionH of science, takei for grautedj, withoiitj^^-- 
rtrooh Uatt mm knows anouglt of hi^ 

«if htnmelf to he aide to assuma^ that he is^ 

ig in ini intelligihle unity, in an aetualil^ the evolpr 
»lif"wliHdt are fit to Tarreasoncd about. For it may 
P'Im tliiit, alter all. caui'lnTTyrn^i^ what may turn 
ftt last II |ihy«icat itrul mend Chmm iuMtcad of 
bysicmt inicl inoriil Coiinos? |fay not the dognia 
rtrdor in imtiiro — r^pn or law immanent in 
gs— bi ft iniatoko for purposeless unrmison, so 
^ 111! our applkd logical and ethical conclusions 
.1, iitlier in this cir in some future life, be 
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baffled by capricious unreason at tlie heart of the 
whole ? 

Much of the philosophical and religious thought of 
. the past is, unconsciously if not consciously on tlie 
part of the thinkers, the issue of endeavours to find 
the best form of answers to (juestions like those now 


^suggested. Kcflecting men have 1)een moved to tho 


final inquiry because they wanted to find reasonable 
security that the commonly supposed Gos moa i,s,„B.Ot 
finally Ohaos, so that the wor ld maylm tru sted in . 


as^for all human pur^ses sufflciontly in teroret^bk. 
^d that its phenomena are to some exte nt truly ia- 
tojrete3^y~man. ’ ffiis in its own fashion is the 
dominant note of contemporary Idealism, which in its 
own way seeks to shoxo that expcrionce is coherent in 
the organic unity of reason, so tlmt no rightly exorcised 
human being can be put to periiiiuuuit eonfusi!)!! by 
the irrationality or the immorality of tho Supreme 
Principle. To do thin is really to try to show that 
God, or Perfect Moral Iletison, is coastaiitly imman- 
ent at the heart of things and their infinite contin- 
gencies. 

Js this theistic solution of the probleni of thi> uni- 
■ the truly philosophical one— the most rotison- 
ahl6 Is open to man, and suffloiont for hmnan 
■ the immoasarabl© reality in which 1 
[ and moving and having my being 
IlMordi Eeason, and therefwe al^lately 
, » it hollow and hopeleas, beoauia 





* 




77//-; FIXAL 


m m 

Hi Imt witliout tiH‘uiiin;4 ? Accnmlinu in the. aiiswer 
|irii€tiriilly given to tliin qttesiicin, our .surrouiulings 
find, our future ure viewed with au iuenuHcahle expec!- 
iiittfui iinr! hope, or with literully uiiuttiu'iihle doubt and 
deHjwir, It in ihiB fjUeBtiou that ** Natural Tlu‘«dogy in 
the wideat aeiiso of the iierni ” has to deteriniru*. 

IL Think next abotti the Method of {iroeoduro we Whittle 
are doHireil to follow wlu*n wo are trying to find wbe- 
lhi’i\ unit if MU, on what grotiiida, it in iloierioinablo. uji/uminif 
l/»rd UifTord’H |le(*d of Fotindatioiu uh \vi^ .saw, reooni- ^ 

iiiendH one way of di»n!ing witli iho final prcddoiu of 
oxisteiHH?., while it parlictdurly wiirnH nn against another 
Eiid favourite way of doing m, as iiH’onsi.Hif!nt with 
gomtiuii iiMtuiry find hotit*st tliouglit. In tloaling with ‘ 
the itltititiitf:i priueipk of the universe— the i> rohb.uiLBL 
Intinj^tci.Biiug— it tu ba disposed of, we are told, ac» 
eorchng to the **stnotly imtiiml^'methcKl 
HC€*)rding to iiH^thoflV ...those 

iulopUs.l in iho seiiuiees of astr 5 )nomy 
"wtikdi lire expressly inentumed as examples of the use 
of the right nnu boil Thin in one iriatruetio'u. The other 
COliditicm is iimt we must pursue the iiu|uiry **with« 
out pforeiieci to, or relianee upon, any suppoHod spisdat, 
exeeptiiitifth io-ealle«l miraeubus roveliiiiou/’ 

ICaeli of these conditions, when so Hlaied, seems to AtiUiigii. 
itivfilfi aiiiliigiiiiy. 

Ill ilii ll»t like©, it seems plain, even from what hits Hattimi 

* * * * . * * % . . tli«0iety b 

alr«iciy toeii mich that this iibioluMy unitiue **seietiee 
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tirai”iii of Infinite Being” or science of the universe of things 
astronomy s^nd. persons in their ultimate relution to thcii divine 
r^ryar™' principle, cannot be a science of “nature,” or of finite 
causes, in the same way as astronomy and chemistry 
are natural sciences. For those two, and othcns like 
them, are special sciences; tliat is to say, tliey are 
sciences of finite portions of e.xternal nature, their 
facts receive their full natural explanation in induc- 
tively ascertained sequences of physical causation, in 
which the inferred cause is imaginable, presentable 
in sense, and fit to be experimented on and used. But 
Infinite Being — the final Principle of the universe — 
that in virtue of which the universe is a univer.se, 
and which keeps it a universe — Urn cannot. Ikj treated 
as merely a portion of nature. For that would hu to 
divest it at the outset of its ab.solutely unique char- 
acter — to reduce “Infinite Being” to the level of the 
finite phenomena in which tlie a.stronomer and the 
chemist see illustrations of outward natural law. In- 
deed this very uniqueness is expressly presupposed in 
those words of the Foundation Deed which speak of 
“jNTatural Theology in the widest sense of the term,” 
as being properly " the only science “ the one uni- 
versal science” — thus distinguishing it from, and even 
contrasting it with, special sciences of {Kirtions of 
nature, like astronomy and chemistry. Theolqgy, iis 
^J^istotl e saw, is truly, that ,.i i]j}uch all'‘phUo8ophy 
to. theology deals with the utiiveriii ia iti 
, absolute totaJi^''j(i£ the word totality laty be io ip* 
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% plied) or infinity : the other two are eoiH^enuMh one 
with tlie finite orlm of lu^avtni that occupy iunncnnsity, 
the other with the elements, or kinds (vf mat {(U\ that 
enter into their ('onstitntion. The first is in{init(‘, in 
its scope: the Bccond and third concentrate tlnnuHc^lves 
upon their selected pOTjJLtms of wliat is finite. 

Tlierefore, when a tlnado^y is (somewhat mislead- Thormli- 
in^ly) ealhal natnral atid wlien Gifford lecturers are 
enjoined tc^ treat this sulject a.s “a strieily natural 
scienee,/* 1 am obliqued to infer that the im|HaiHitt 
atljective “ natnmr’ not memi that ilie Infinite 
Bein|4, the ohjecl at study and iinpury, is kf* Ik» in- 
cluded in nattn’i*~nnleHs this nmhij^nouH \v<}r<l is usisl 
in an all-comprcdtensive mtauiin^^— not as a synonym 
for tilings presentable in space and time*, whi(’h are 
supposed to 1)6 connected by pbysicml cauHntiom It 
is the visible “ agents witlun this causal system which 
natural sciences, such as astronomy and ehemistry, 
are innployed in seeking for, and in intarprating through 
their (tonmadaons witli other finite terms in the same 
causal system— coumH'ticms <»f which ao-callad natural 
musas are virtually the signs. In the ordinary mean- 
ing ©I the wonls ‘‘nature** and “natural,** tho rnfinito 
Being of natural tlieology is supernatural ; and iluadtigy 
is concerned with wliat is supernatural ar meinphyBieal 
The implied analogy between the theology that is cidled 
natural/* and special sciences like astronomy anti 
chemistry, must, tlierefore, mean something different 
from their being all three concerned with causes that 
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are presentable to the senses, and representable in 
agination. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the intended meaning 
'natural,” in Lord Gifford’s deed, is found more 
fully in the next injunction : — “ I wish the le.eturer.s to 
treat their subject . . . without reference to, or reliance 
disallowed, Supposed special, exceptional, or so-called 

miraculous revelation.” That means, I suppose, Unit, 
just as “astronomy and chemistry the two named 
examples of “natural” sciences — are bound to bo 
formed by man’s own methodical observation of events 
in nature, and his own freely formed inferences, founded 
on calculation of events— so, t he theolo gyjyhjgjui^l^ 
ural” must be aU through the issue of a J^nmn Jtto 
pretation oThuman ex£eriermo_of tlm rwdly ^^existitig 
universe of things and persons ; (lutofininod by prin-, 
ciplej of re ason, known to bp ultimate ly trim in J ihflix 
ownjight ; mdep^dentiy of words that are dogmatically 
assumed, only on the authority of living men, or of a 
book in which they appear, to express infallibly some 
J ' of the reason or purpose that is latent in the universe. 

* ■ We know that there is no similar claim blindly accepted 
as authority for a supernatural and therefore infallible 
‘ astaronomy, or a supernatural and therefore infuUiblo 
.ry, which would supersede rational investiga- 
manner, blind rel iance on a dogm^tst^iy 
of i nfallibility in matter s of relitdcnw 
aside by the Gifford let^turu^; so 
sciences— the two specwl ono^ now 


e 


rUK FISM. 


tifUiltiil, niitl iho iHiiijiH'' Hrii’iin* uf liifinifi* llriiii! iihihI 

iilike iiMiko thi‘ir tinnl app«»nl to ri'anmi in 

mid notjiiorcdy to iradilitnnil nuthoritv nn Htnln ^vliirh 
mil iin.vnr bn ihn fituil I'onrt of iippcfil for ii rm.Hnii- 
able l)nin| 4 , on any qtu?Htioin natiind «>r 8n|irriiiif urul. 

So what in iiiaiini, jM*rhii{m, in, that ifisimid rd ih^pri'*.. 
eating reanmn or ii rmi-maiial experience* in llieology, 
reasomihleiie.HH niu.^a linally direet un, in ildfi ii?4 in 
everything else, if we are reuf^iniahle hidngH, lint thin 
of c’oui\He need not iniply tlml ronformity of the indi»- 
vidmi! judgnieni to I'xlnnid antltmilv nniHf in all 
he unreriHonahle, or that it nuiy not in H^nie ra^eH he 
the only liuiitan way of gelling lo t.nitli, 

Bo I do not interpret the ternin of iJhh Fonmlation nut 
m putting iin arbitrary rimtrnint tijmn reiiHon, hy with» 
cimwing from iti regard a part of what in re|M»rted to 
liavci hapfanietl in tfni liktory of the worlih—inelnding IrTiT^ 
llnme Htgnii! examples of raltgioiii ex|i©ri«iieii* in raleii- 
tine and elHf'whi!rc% wliieli cdaiin to be the issiiii of vrlml 
ii called *’ jaijiernaturnl intcsrjsisitbri ” and of which »o 'VV/ 


miieh Hebrew literal nre is tlii! rocorci Wlietlifir 


tt •uprnaiural, in any of ihn several meanings of 
ittlbigiiona lerniH, Una lininiiii experienee is n 
of the w«irtd*H histury, and liierefort! n portion 
of that ritikikiit the Hmil meaning iind purpose of 
Ihitigi wlieli i« to lai sought for in the fnrgs of Iiistory. 
** (kid/* iii Iffuk o Mays, ** if lie miikes the |ir«*jilit?t» tlmi« 
liiii He liavea him to jtidge^iw n 

rtiiwoiiibk l^iiigt of the io^adled iiispirniioiis, wlieiliiir 


In. 
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faith. 


they be divine, and tlierefore finally authoritative, or 
not. Man’s assent to the truth or divinity of any pro- 
position, on any subject, must of course bo justifialde 
I either by the ordinary conditions of scientific proof ; or 
I if it is something that transcemls thi.s proof, it nuist 
/.still be finally sustained by .something, whotlier called 
(natural or supernatural insiglit, that can 1)c recogni.sed 
I by reason as reasonable — in the form, it may be, of faith 
or trust, which seems to be the highest form that 
reason takes in man. Consult reason we must, w hen 
we go to th a root of any matter, an d w i t h its loav A 
.'I determine whe ther the so-called “ e.'cceptional ” rgxela- 
Iti on is really di v ine. A nd if r eason finds, oither itiUit- 
t jvely or by reasoning, that it is reasonable to n-gard a 
I s o- ca,lIed supernatural revelation as iliviue, rcaaaivdtsclf 
, I then d eclares for it, aiid jnnkc.s the “supornatiu'ar' 
revelation one of its own dictatew. 
a It is still the office of ren.soii to judg(i under what 
conditions it is reasontihle to acceiit personal authority 
as revelation of divine nicaning and purpose, and also to 
interpret tlie meaning of the words in whioh the revela- 
tion is presented by the person who delivers it. What- 
ever God, who is immanent reason, really has re- 
vealed is certainly true ; we are obliged in reason to 
accept that, for in doing so we are accepting reason 
itself. But that this which claims to be divine ts 
really divine cannot be ultimately detennined blindly : 
reason must judge whetlier on the whole it is reasou- 
able to transfoMU it into one of its own dictates. Now 




77//; FlXAf. PUnillKyL 2** 


rmarm emi never p«:*riiiit tin* iiiiinl l*i ri*jiTi a 
e.viclf.nici\ in nrcli»r in fiHbrnt**' wfiiii in Ir^n n*:*!- 

allow im to onti?rtfiin prohaliilily in i«}ij»o*oii‘ai if* 
«olnti» (’ortainij. No nvidonca tliiii any anih*»rital n 
roV(?liili«»n ia divim* nan la? ho cdaar an*l ho rfifain 
ari! the* univnrHal and iicta*HHary priiiriplrH of ri'a^^oit . 
and thoraforo ia>thing ilmt in itlmiUiifhj 
with what in Hi’lf*rvidontly ri’aHuriah!i* lia^ a riglil |o 
he riH'cjived an n t»f faillj. Whafoirr i.‘< i!i%-|fio 

revi'taiion onidit to rtdo all our opinioio^. mid l••:l|| i-laiin 


flHHeni in the niune of reilHon, ‘'Soi-h a ^eihiori''U^*li i'i4 
lluH of our n’HHtui to faith,** an !,i«’he ‘’i.ikr'i u-.t 

away the lititdinarkH of kiiowledi^e ; ihi-^ 'deilo’-i n-t 
thii foiindatiiinH of reaaon, hut leave-n hh iha? *4 
our ficiiltiea hr whkh they were given llui it 

mnafc tie reiiietiiliered tiiat what b»rke her** ue^mn hy 
** roriHon seems to \m clisenniivii ihoughl «*r re-iiAnniisg, 
meanured hy riutnre, in the tiiirrow iiieiitiitig tif niiliife. 
Ueason, in th«t witler rtieaiiing cif the lernu ln^rciiiie-ft ii|.| 
last fidtli, in a finite expertencarpF^^I universe; fiiiil| 
its own ..uliinmte eonMtiintion, mostly liileiii «r iliiiily 
cwscicnis in dueii,^ may he n^giirded m really n iliviiif 
m iiiperitatnnd revidation, hi whieli reason in 
narrowe r titmuin^'. m- tlii- tiinlt'r«iiiiMUii}.; ilwi 
nuliirc, in itccw'iuilv 

One feels Um lu'i-d fur huuu* Sui iaiu .ju. 'lUi.uiu - 
when the wertls " imlurnl " nml " " <ir«' 

employed, anti uptKMnl t«t uii« luiothir, ui mIu u !i„ i 
are placed in rohiiion Ui rfamnt. Wimi Kiim-puuti 
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of “nature” and “reason” is taken, wliou theology is 
called natural or rational, and only as such admitted 
to academical treatment; as the “one only science,” or 
queen among tlie sciences ? Is tliere a difference in 
kind between what usually happens in “ nalurc ” and 
any event in nature, however extraordinary, that can 
be supposed to occur in the history of an nltiiuately 
reasonable universe — a difference such that, on account 
of it, certain events may be called supernatural and 
I miraculous ? Must not all that can enter into the 
i history of the universe be regarded by the theist as 
natural, in the higher meaning of “ nature ’’ ? and must 
not all po§sible events, whether called natural or super- 
natural, be consistent with tlie perfect rational ideal — 
the intellectual system of the universe i' Nay, is mtt 
supernaturalness, in another view, the churacteriatic! of 
man, so far as he is a mend agamt, and to that extent 
independent of physical nature? Is not "miracle” — 
when the term is applied to any physical event, e.//., 
the resurrection of a dead man — a relative term, de- 
pendent on the limitations of human experience and 
human intellectual grasp; so that, in proportion ns 
intelligence and experience are widened, events, called 
supematuxal or miraculous would be seen by the eye 
of reason to take their places in the perfect order of 
the Divine intellectual system; — but still at a point 
of view transcending that share of the reason tlrnt is 
latent in experience in which a human being am 
consciously participate I In the view of Perfect Intel- 
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ligen^e event, eveti the actual roHurreelion of 

a (lead jnan, or anj otlier not Icsh extraordinary, Hcein 
miraculouB or wonderful, and not rather in natural (! 0 U“ 
formity with the perfect reason and ])urpos(i irnnuinent 
in things ? I/)oked at from the cadre of tilings, (diher 
nothing should be called supernatural, or all should be 
called supernatural. Supposed events or experiences 
are called inirnculous by men, because they are of a sort 
whicli trauscends thosi^ proe(‘ss(‘s iii the universe to which 
711 CJI iwv. accoistonual, and to tlu^ aggregate of whkdi tlie 
term “ naltin^ ’Ms (*onnnonly <*on(ine(h I 8U1 i]k) 8(3 that 
a dim ichui of this .s(n‘t may lmv(i been in I hs luip ? 
J h^er H mind, when he suggested that Uuuh! cam 1 k‘ j 
im^^surdity in HUpposiug that there may he heings 
in the universe whose capacities and knowledge may 
be ao extensive as that the whole Christian disiKnisa- 
tion [commonly called supernatural or miraculous] may 
to them ajipeur natural, • * , as natural as the visible 
(iourse of things appears to us” If all that happens, or 
that can hai>p(m, in **(:»xternal nature” is the immediate 
issue and expreasion of supreme active reason, imman- 
ent in all, the dislinctiou between natural and auper- 
naturai in thc^. end disappears; but not therefore* tlu*. 
distinetion betwecui what is pliysical or stuiBuous and 
what is spiritual ; nor is the rational possibility sliut 
out of uncommon, and by man incaleulabh*, events 
actually occurring, becauac involved, in a way mmp- 
prcmchabl© through his conceptions, in tlu! perfect 
order which final reason in nature presupposes : 
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events 
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whether they have actually occurred or not is of 
course a question of fact and historical evidence. 
But it is premature to raise tliaso questions: they 
must he met later on. 

In the meantime I would ask you to consider, whether 
any “ special” revelation of God that is possible must 
not he regarded as in itself an expression of reason, 
and therefore natural, when “ nature ” is taken in its 
high meaning, as comprehending all that happens, con- 
ceived according to the final intellectual system of the 
universe. This may he uniinaginahlo ; hut, if the uni- 
verse is in its ultimate principle divine, it cannot 
contradict reason. Also, must not everything, however 
natural, at last become for inaii infinite or mysterious, 
so that in this high meaning of “ nature ” all theology 
must be “natural” theology? 'I'his recognition of 
rationality, we are learning to .scic, is an indispensable 
presupposition of human intorcour.so with the real- 
ities. “Upon the first establishmeut of Christianity,” 
Oleanthes remarks, in Hume 's Dialog ue. “ nothing was 
more common than declamations against reason. All 
the [sceptical] topics of the ancient Academics were 
adopted by the Fathers of the Church. The Eeformers 
embraced the same principles of reasoning, or rather 
declamation; and all panegyrics on the excellency of 
faith were sure to bo interlarded with some severe 
Strokes of satire against natural reason. l£cke .” he 


adds, 


have been t he first C hristian 


was n othing bn 
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that religion [intellectually consid- 
ered] was a branch of pliilosopliy ; and that a chain of 
arguments similar to tliat which established any truth/ 
in morals, politics, or physics, was always em- . 
ployed in discovering all the principles of theology, / 
natural and revealed. It is now avowed by all pre-^ 
tenders to reasoning and philosophy tliat atheist and " 
[universal] BC(‘j)tic are almost synonymous. And as/ 
it is certain Unit no man is in earnest wluui he profesBCs^ 
the latter prineJjde, I would fain hope*, tluit there are as^ 
few who staiously maintain the formcT.” This stiggests 
that immanence of rational onUu’, not irrational and 
capricious interreniucc with ord(*T l»y the Su|>rem(‘, 

Power— which would involve llnal sceplieistu— must Ih^ 
presupposed as the foundation of all “ revelations of 
the meaning and purpose of the universe, and of our 
chief end in it, whether the revelations are called 
natural or supernatural. 

And it is not inconsistent with the principle on Exncirtoa. 

which ChKitilui ohjiicted to Hegel for “bringing the tn them- 
Christian religion into pliilosophy, although philoso- o^Uviti^ty 
phy has really nothing to do with it”; inasmuch as 
“ Christianity is found in oxporienco to have a might 
of its own, by which dejected, sufiering humanity is 
re-elevated from time to time.” Nor is it inconsistent 
with the fact, that when we, on tlio ground of tliis 
experience, recognise its divinity, we soo that it is 
railed above abstract philosophy, and that it needs no 
further support therefrom. For this, which after 

'.■0 
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all is argumentative appeal to “ experience,” t)ie tried 
spiritual efBeacj of Christianity, proved by the con- 
sequences of its admission into the world, is taken 
by reason as what renders it acceptable in its sight, 
so that this religion is thus found to bo practical 
reason, or reason in the highest form that can enter 
into human experience. 

III. Further, Lord Gifford’s Deed, as I have said, 
gives the motive for his encouragement of this " natural 
science ” of “ Infinite Being.” It was because he thought 
he saw in the best solution of the final problem of ex- 
istence the means of man’s highest welfare, and secur- 
ity for his upward progress; and he also saw tluit this 
knowledge could be thus valuable only when it was gtui- 
uine conviction, “really felt and acted on,” not merely 
speculated about, in abstraction from human life and 
social regard. And I think it may ho granted, that 
the conception of the final meaning and purpose of life 
that is (consciously or unconsciously) adopted in fact 
by each man, mainly determines what that man is 
and what he does. Thus if one supposes himself 
to he only passive in the necessitated process of 
nature, in his ultimate conception of the universe, 
then morality and immorality become meaningloBi 
words, and Fatalism, as the logical, is apt to become 
the practical issue. So, too, our behaviour to oais 
selves and to other men, and our judgptaents of hitmun 
actions, should differ widely as the materialisyo m 
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It must surely be with a sense of weighty issues that We may 
we address ourselves to the consideration of the final 
and universal problem which in faint outline I have have dealt 
aow put before you. In the treatment of it, either prot- 
of twp___obj^s_inay3^^k^^^ We 

fvHiether 

may concern ourselves either with the history of ^he 
gradual development of the religions of the world, ^ 

we may examine the philosophic basis of the adopted liigiousiy. 
solution, negative or constructive, of the final prob- 
lem. I may investigate either the gradual outcome r 
in history of religious hopes and fears, the con- 
sequent modifications of religious thought or belief, ' 
and the customs and rules of conduct in which these 
feelings and thoughts have expressed themselves; or 
I may inquire into the ultimate relation to reason 


# m 

the spiritualistic, the pessimist or the optimist, con- 
ception of existence is adopted, and made to govern 
our lives. Also, unless we presuppose that active moral 
Eeason is latent in the universal evolution, we can 
justify no interpretation put upon any event, and that 
whether, according to the analogies of experience, the 
event is common or extraordinary: it is all physical 
chaos, under a present illusive semblance of cosmos ; de- 
ceptive moral chaos, with only a semblance of moral 
order in the form of harmony with the illusion of 
conscience of man — so that the possibility of the uni- 
verse containing divine revelation, call it natural or 
supernatural, is foreclosed. 
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of nil religious JiopcH and fears, Iluaights and r«in- 
victioiis, ritual ainl conduct. T!ie <*ne iiir|uirj is 
exenqdilied in HunicAs ‘Xattiral History of IJfligioii/ 
tlie pioneer <jf that historic'al nvunivv., of cotnpani* 
tivo religion which is c1mriMi(*ristic of tin* iiino« 
tc^onth century; t!n‘ other is the suhject of Huiucm 
* l)inl(»gueH c(UH‘erning Xultirul licligion/ in whicli 
we are brought f.*u*e to face wiili the! ultiiuale i|ni*s- 
tions whi('h luulerlic all religious phiUKUiieim. 
r«tlu^ Lecturers on the CSilVord Foundiilioii, in this and iiii» 

other Scottish I buversitie.s, have hifherio, { think, 
tnostly inclined to the liistoric'ul treatincni of itniir 
f«TamT*" problem. Deeply interesting as ihut is, it lenves 

aiwurd? ill tfu* luickground tlu^ sttprcnit^ Inutmn qui^stioie* -Are 
religious bediefs, or any of ihene /rz/r* / is religious 
worship and faith ami hopi^ the transitory illusion of 
certain stages in liisttay, or is nil lin*4 a jwntiiiiient aWi* 
tmli^ of feeling amt will, fsaiMtslmit with reiiauti; iinii if 
,so, by wimt- crittu'ia may its rt*Hsonnbk!neii» iiiici ita b©il 
intellectun! foim in hunnm eonaeiouitiiii, be deter- 
mined? Is truth in sneh maiUjr8» and if not in any 
other matter, ciipahle of liairig, either naturally nr 

su^fMtimilly, realiHed in the miinl ofj^i ? Is the 

rali^oiis coiicaption of the iirii¥iiraio itn illustoii, loc- 
plicmblf indeed m a phyaiail efTect that is eliiiriic’ieristic 
of coflain stagsi of Imman diveloprimrifc, hut liecuiiiing 
an anaeh'ronisin jn a eiviliaation like thai of iiiotltm 
lurope and .Amorica, whicli in n{it in «ito tlii only 
mteria of what ia tmo in verified previiicitii of iiv^li 
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naturally evolved, under the merely pliyf^ienl or 
mechanical conception of existence ? 

I wish to take the second of these two points of view 
in the trcfitinent of the universal ]>roblenn I proceed 
accordingly to inquir(3 about the philosophical founda- 
tioiis of the diflereut final interpretations of existence 
—all religious, if religion means vague recognition by 
man of a power or powers in the universe superior to 
his own ; btit not all theislic, or properly religious. The 
Philosophy of Tlnusin, not the Natural History of tlie 
religicats plumomcna ju’csentiul hy mankind, is our 
appropriated HuhjtH5t — but with the history takem in 
occasionally, in verification or illustration of philoso- 
pliical conclueionH. The moral interest of the facts 
revealed in tlie liistory lies in the intellectual validity 
and worth of tlie faith and thought l)y which they are 
inspired, in its monotheistic ^^Jonyyu l>resup“ 

poses that human expenenc© of what is real admits 
of a denquu’ interpretation tlian that offered in the 
mcK'Jianitml rn, usalitii‘s of material science. Theistic 
faith claims for man a right |p recognise the tiniverae 
oTth© Keiil UH Huitrtinuily a moral or Hpiritiuil 
ii ajgontpIS^.v c oiuiitcliciiHililo. that may.'roasc)iiably bo 
rtiste d in ami reverem cd. lluligious plicnomotia may 
be found, by oiii wlio does full justice to Ida humanity, 
to to insufflcieiitly treated, when regarded otdy as 
jihyaicnl growth or evolution, the scientifk', ordering 
of which, for the satisfaction of scientifm curiosity, is 
taken for our wliolo concern with thoun One still 
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longH to 1)0 wtiBliiHl rogarding tlunr uiwoloti^ nml cifr- 
iiril. value for iiiau. He wiiuIh to know whetiier lie in 
duly sulauiitin*^ to the nniMotuible liniitatioiiH of huiniin 
experi(»nrc% when he in putting ii religious ineiining u|Kni 
experienre, and tn»Hting this as its final and highest 
I meaning* la religion, or ilu^ idea of iihHolute depend- 
em*e on, and tiufral reHjHinsiltiliiy to, the Supreme 
Power of whieh ilie ehunging universe m ii revekiimi, 
km iiilel!ef‘tuul!y h?gitimiite state of mind, the exprea- 
•Hion of mans deepeal relation to the realities of exist- 
yimee f Is tlii^ faith, hope, and love whieh it involves, 
|hi its progressive ih*velopnnmt, t!ie |»raetieal solution 
I for nia!i of hk final prohletii f 

In what follows I will try at least to supply wum? 
ineitmnent to relleetifui stiggesied hy finest idits fff this 
sort, frankly hieing iliilii’nltieM apt tfi nrise in the mimts 
of thoughtful persfUis, always seeking t** keep iliu real- 
ity of thingH in view, ami satisfied hi make ttie best of 
glimpses of truth that may he within our rmeln 
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LECTUllK 11. 

TIIK I'lNAI. I'UOIU.KM AUTK'l'I.ATKn : Kf!(), 
MATTKli, ANli (Kill. 


Tiir iiltimfito proliloin nf (ixi-sUtncu, iu Ihc vu^tK! form uttitimt« 
in which it was prustuikul in hwfc U'cturc, luny .sfcm tinnof*' 
to evade the intellectual grasp. It must hts further rtfln'iT 
articulated before it can bo even taken hold of, for 
orderly meditation and investigation. An advance 
towards this is made when we recognise that the 
actimL-Xcality of whjch we are part, into ^ioh we 
are all burn, and tho meaning and purpose of whicli 
philosopliy anil religion are especially ooncenied with, 


finally lacsupposes t^ircc e-xisten^s, as it is presented 
in the coimumi con.scinuKue.ss of men. Each of those 
existences men seem to ho mentall y o|ijif-^ tu jttcugJ 
nise, wi^Jnnumorahlo diffopuces in ETrnir imlividuaiy 
js^f each.jiucl^alscr of tho mutual roIaKons 
of t he thre^ All tho three make their apixuirauc^ 
without premeditation and as matte r of canr.so, in tho 
very words of Ixird Gifford’s Deed wliicli ilofino tho 
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province of “Natural Theology, in tho widcat meaning 
of the term.” For the words lead us to think of it 
as comprehending “ the knowledge of (Jod s natnrii and 
attributes ; ” also knowledge of “ the relations which men 
bear to God;” and “knowledge of the relations which 
the whole [remaining part] of the universe hears to 
God.” Here we have “men” — exemplified Ity each 
man for himself, in his own invisible at!lf-eonKC'ion.s- 
ness; then “the world of visible things, outsi<le each 
ego;” and lastly “God,” the Infinite Being, the harmony 
of the whole. The three are suppo.siul to he in some 
sense distinguishable, in tho final nnalysis of the uni* 
versal reality — to trav, which wo begin to have, to 
do with, intellectually and otherwise, when wu Itegiu 
to perceive things in sense. 

But although these thnu! existences are commonly 
postulated, each as real an<l distinguishable from the 
other, it is not to b& siippoKiul that tho terms “exist- 
ence,” “ substance ,” and “ nadity " are appli^ to each 
of the three in tho same meaning, by all men in all 
stages of their spiritual development. All men do not 
think the same meaning when they employ the personal 
pronoun “ I,” — a pronoun often uttered or implied, yet 
withal so mysterious. Not less do they difl'er in their 
fined conceptions when they speak of " external matter, " 
as they find when they proceed to defitie the words 
“ matter” and “ external." Most of all does difrerenot* 
appear when they try to conceive "Ood" or Infinite 
Being. Ea^_of the ^r ee ideas is found to be d |ffi^ 

: i, 1<=>I537 
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ent when it m tmeed through huiuun inimlH, n(^^v and 
in the history of iminkind ; and tlu3 changes are con- 
nected with the ex|)erience‘. persons who employ the 
Words pass tlirough, and their naiurnl and acquired 
power (»f interprc^tiug it. Moreover, soim* 04ie of the 
three postulated final (existences is apt to he eontudved 
at more truly entitled to have (3xistenc(3 and aulmtanii- 
ality and powcsr aflinned of it than eithcsr of tlie other 
two. In tlu* view of oih‘. man, his ow!i invisible solf-^ 
consc.i<niH pc.rsonnlify is so horn<*. in upon him as to 
usurp the supreme phus*; ila* (‘xiskaae* cd things out- 
side in space and tlu*. exisieuce of (lod mv. taken as 
secondary, laaaiusc reaeiusl through statens <d his own 
personal conscionsnesH— tlun’e lunng no otlnu’ eonsciems- 
nesB than his own of whteli ho can avail hinisidh To 
another the things around him — things that (!an be 
siiiT anil handled— form his ideal of reality and Hub- 
stance, (•ompiired with which the spiritual ego and 
lo(ik pah‘. and shadowy and chimerical. Again, in the 
mind of link' (lotl-inioxicated** Spinoiisa, the re- 
ligious itiystic, llu‘. Divine lU'ing seems to exliaust the 
universe of nmlify, iiml to iilisorb the other two fnctors. 
In fact, Lord (lin'ord’s own DiuhI, in the elnuse whicdi 
goes before the words lust, quoted, appenra to eluim " reui 
wistenosjJ^ for (!od alone.; for it asserts tluit (hul is 
"the One and the Sole Substance, the Sohi Itciiig, 
the Sole lleality, and the Solo Kxistemu!," iiniilying 
that if anything else really existed, anything in whkdi 
Uod was not the sole substance aiul powm’, thwi there 
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What 
Natural 
a?heology, 
in the 
widest 
meaning 
of the 
term,” has 
to do in 
regard to 
the three 
postulated 
existences. 


Oonse- 
quences of 
one of 

over- 


would be two gods, neither of them infinite, and tliore- 
fore neither of them God. 

Accordingly, hlatural Theology, in its concern with 
the final problem of existence, 1ms to inquire whether, 
and if so, in what sense, cacli of tlu! tlirec! presup- 
posed existences, or factors of experience, nmy truly 
b^called jgal, and what their final relations to uiio 
'another a£ But, as wo have seen, the teriim of 
the foundation of this lectureship .seem tacitly tit at- 
tribute to the common sense or common conscious- 
ness of man, at least in its modern European stage 
of development, some sort of recognition by fiich 
man of his own individual oxistouce; the existence of 
a world of finite things and persons outsiilo his own 
private or personal consciousness ; and the (jxistence of 
the Divin e Being , fixed, eternal, ami as such more real 
than either of the two finite iuid changing realities-— 
namely, one’ s own ego, and the collective aggregate 
of things around one, prasent in space, and oommonly 
called th e ext ernal world. 

The relations of the individual @go, the outward 
world, and God to one another, form the princijail 
part of the Philosophy of Theism. The present courso 
is amnged throughout with reference to the thms 
bstulated existences. This lecture, therofori*, may 
usefully devoted to some account of them as they 
are found in. the common consciousness j the cotnmou]^ 
the reality of M,eh; and the oa- 
each is charged, which 
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tries in various ways to resolve, in different monUt 
conceptions of existence — universal materialism, pan- 
egoism, and impersonalism or pantheism — that have 
been proposed, for resolving the three into one ; 
also in polytheism and monotheism — all which have 
to be thought out critically in the sequel. 
tenor to and independent of philosophy, however, 

spontaneous faith in in external natare, and inm. 

seems to perviffe “'human experience; mixing,!' 
often unconsciously, with the lives" oF all; never per-f 
fectly defined, but in its fundamental ideas always! 
and necessarily incomplete ; late nhmften intellectually, , 
jet n ever without a threefold influence in human life./ 

We may even say that unbalanced recognition of one 
of the three over the other two, in thought, feeling, 
and action, is the chief source of error and moral 
disorder ; and that life is good and happy in pro- 
portion to the due practical acknowledgment of all 
the three. IJ nii^lliiqent faith in t he thr^ eu:postuIated 
existences is at any rate an inexhaustible source of 
two extremes — superstition a nd sceptic i^jn. 

Take Locke’s account of the philosophical foundation me three 
of certainty as to the ego, the material world, and Crod. j^itions 
It is given expressly in three chapters of the fourth 
book of his " Essay ’ ; but, indeed, the whole ‘ Essay ’ 
may be made to converge and rest finally upon what 
cabs three fold knowledge^ existence.” ^ 

I select Locke among the philosophers for this purpose 
because he gives expression more than most of them to 
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tlie uncriticised convictions of the conmion mind, and at 
a time when natural science and theological ideas were 
unmodified either by the scientific coiiccptiou of uni- 
versal physical evolution, or hy tlie criticism of Kant 
and the dialectic of Hegel. What I want now to do is 
to incite to reflection upon Locke’s articulation of the 
ultimate problem of the universe, ns a preparation for 
the consideration of more pretentious philoso]»hieal 
speculations, in which the three 8U))posed realities ans 
resolved into one of the three. Locke expresses the 
common convictions of his age. This is how ho puts 
the case in the ninth chapter of the fourth book of 
the ‘Essay’; “Let us proceed now to inquire concern- 
ing our knowledge of the existence of tilings, and how 
we come by it.” Let us, that is to .say, imiuire what 
the realities of existence ultimately re, solve them.solv(‘.s 
into; and also how wo come to know each, and that 
there are so many, neither more nor fewer. He finds 
elsewhere that “ we have the ideas of but tliroe sorts of 
substances” — “namely, God, finite intelligences, and 
^ bodies. First, God is without beginning, eternal, un- 

V alterable, and everywhere. Secondly, finite spirits 
having had each its determinate time and place of 

0 beginning to exist, the relation to that time and place 
vwill always determine to each of them its identity, 
was long as it exists. Thirdly, the same will hold 

V good of any particle of matter, to which no addition 
or subtraction of matter being made, it continues tire 

' same. Though, these three sorts of suhtanm, as we 


I 
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tf‘rtu ilieiii, do not exclndo unf miothn* out of the 
mime plnee, yet we eannot conceive lint that they must 
necessarily each of them exclude any of the* same kind 
out of tlie same place ; else there emild h<* no such 
distinctions (^f substances [as that of thos(3 ilirec. marts’), 
or of anything else, one from another/' This argu- 
ment seems to imply tliat all the three sorts of 
substances/* «ir factors of expcn’imiee, are alike con- 
tained in and conditiiua'd by space, which althougli 
assunu'd hy many in tlicir nncrit.ical pr<!supjKisition of 
the outward worhl, s(‘lf, and (hul, seemH to he with- 


out warrant in renHcuu One cannot hut regard (iod 
as unworthily coue^ when dcscrihcd as an emt- 
war^l)ein|, needing phtco, iir space Jt)r TTis riH*,eplion» 
e^nlEISugh it is aUowetr^^'-'be' n iduee which does 
not exclude from it either material things or finite 
spirits* When ** personality ” is assumed of (Jod, why 
shmdd this be supposed to mean that God could not 
exist, and (*xiHt as a person too, unless space ware 
ready for His recc.jitiou " ? But of 

Look next at tlu*. cpiestion, how men come to think How, ao- 
the realities cd (‘xistmicti in this threefold fashion* r!fK!kof 
See what Locke has to say about the basis of man’s orumtilrw 
knowledge of each of the three postulated existences, 


Is t he knowledge in caicli case a . con cI uBKm of Tmmn 

hig^,. which may lie tested by logical conditions of [j*’/^*^]*^^**^*' 
proof ; does it form itself spontomgnsly without 
logical proof, in response to a human necessity, and 
witli £s 
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tion advances ? Locke puts our knowledge of tlie 
ego, and our knowledge of outward things, in this hmt 
category, while he finds knowledge of the existence of 
God, or Eternal Mind, at last resolving into n conclu- 
sion, founded on a demonstration “ as ovhient as any 
conclusion in matlieuiatics,” and tims virtually self- 
evident. We have our knowledge of our own exist- 
jence, he says, “hy intuit ioii ” ; our knowledge of tlie 
j existence of outward things that exist independently 
of ourselves, “ by sens ation ,” or sense-perception ; and 
our knowledge oFtEe~existence of God " by demonstra- 
tion.” Consider each of these positions, as preparation 
for what is to follow in a course of lectures arningtid in 
relation to the three supposed final reulitie.s. 


How the 
presup- 
position 
of our own 
existence 
arises in 
.conscioiis- 
;aess. 


The most obvious of the tlirce certaintiiw alumt ex- 
istence, in Locke’s view, is, the as-suraiieo one finds ho 
has of his own existence, when he rectjgnisos hinm^ to 
be somehow more than merely a succession of isolated 
conscious states — rather as the invisible personal centre 
to which exclusively a portion of the conscious experi- 
ence that is in process in the universe must be reforriHl, 
as being his own private and continuous conscious life. 
“.As for our own existence,” he says, “we jierauve it 
so plainly and so certainly that it neither needs nor 
_ is capable of any proof. Eor nothing can bo more 
Pievident to ae than my oim esmMtme,: I think, I 
\ reason, I fesl pleasure and pain; can any of thMt 
\ [successive states of consciousness] be more evident to 
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Kile than iny own exintenee [in which they an*, all 
Boniehow cotinectcal as 7ndue] ? If I doubt of all other 
things, that very doubt makes me perceiv(3 my own 
existeaiee. Experience then convinces us tluit wc have 
an intuitive knowledge of our own oxistence» an inter^ 
nal, infallible perception that we are/' This he thinks 
neither needs nor allows mediate proof. 

In all this Lo(*km supposes that he is sitnply giving ThiMmig- 
expression to t he uncritical common - sense of tlie miVmUi 
hunuin miml Tlu.^ emgmu.s that underlie the fact are uiltyr* 
left to the apeuuduting philosopher to <lisiiiiter. Many 
etich emerge when we proceed to rake Lock</s founda- 
tiom For further reHecti<m is provoked to ask,— What 
is meant by one’s own existence as a separates person, 

—by that nornething more than a si'.ries of isolated con- 
scious states, which is supposed to be cliHliiudively sig- 
nified l)y the pronoimj/^l.” This is tlie rkkUe^af. 

sonnlily. The |)orsonal pronoun, in so far as it means 
"tins “sonudhitig more/’ must mean what cannot be pre- 
senttHl, either to tlu^ meises or in imagination. Must 
it therefon^ he diHcfiiurged from language, as a meaning- 
less word, an empty souml ? This is the way t!m 
ego hfis been Honu^times treated. David Ilmnc, for t‘x- 
ample, supposirig himself to he under an intt‘!lectual 
obligation to regard all terms as jargon Ut whicli m* | 
imaginabls manning could be attached, hmrnl himHc;!! 
obliged, on this princi|de, to dispense with tim persoiial 
pronoun, if it pretends to express this conHoquontly 
impossible inmning. For, on trying the mental expori- 
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ment, he found that he could never light upon anything 
perceptible or imaginable, corresponding to ego, exco|it 
the isolated and transitory conscious states of auccea- 
sive moments; so he concluded tliat if any oiks pro- 
fessed to think that lie was something more than tlu! 
single perception or conscious feeling of the inonicnt, 
it was “impossible to reason witli him.” If any one 
perceives something simple and continued which Iiii 
calls “ himself,” I am certain, he argues, that there ia no 
such perception of continuous existence in me : the per- 
sonal pronoun must not be made to mean nothing, as 
it is thus made to do. But this negative certainty of 
Hume is confronted by the difficulty that if tlie personal 
, pronoun really signifies nothing more than an isolated 
momentary perception, there must he as many persons 
or egos as there are momentary perceptions; each mo- 
mentary perception in what is po])uIarly called one's 
“mind” constituting a separatcj person, whose life lasts 
only as long as the indivisible momentary conscious- 
ness lasts. It is further confronted by the fact that 
the mysterious ego inevitably reappears by implication 
in the words and actions ejsiJujQf Jljg^fcepticnl pliilo- 
sopher, who thus shows that he is^obligod in fact t(» 
a cknowledgej a, real more than caiT be presented in 
seflSfi o r pict aifidJa. sensuous imagination. As for 
Locke, he does not, in tEb words quoted, expressly my 
whether, when he recognises his own existence, he 
means to claim for himself only an existence that lasts 
while each momentary consciousness lasts, or an exist* 


hn 
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ence which takes in also all that is given to him in his 
memory; thus acknowledging that, through rnenioiy, 
the present consciousness becomes somehow continuous 
with an imperfectly remembered personal history that 
existed in the past. But the context of the ‘ Essay ' 
shows tliat the continuity opened up by memory is 
meant to be included in the meaning of the personal 
pronoun “1.” For Locke says elsewhere tliat each 
person remeiul)crs certainly that he has existed for a 
time, longiu* (»r shorter. We each know, too, that we 
have not (‘xisted always: we each know that our in- 
divkh^^^ a beginning somewhere in the 

past ; we have all had our birthdays. And, as we 
shall see, on this fact is fountlcd Locke’s ** mathemat- 
\y ically certain proof” that God exists. 

Other enigmas involved in the idea of our own exist- 
i^^^/onee, that lie more on the surface than the one now 
suggested, readily occur when one reflects. Thus the 
origin, evolution, and final des^y of this invisible 
and co utinuouH ego; the relations of the invisible ego 
of cousciouBness to its present visible organism; the 
necessity or not of its connection with that or any 
other visible or invisible organised body, — are among 
the questions suggested by the meaning of the per- 
sonal pronoun ^‘1” which modern thought presses. 
Locke, as an exponent of ordinary practical convic- 
tions, is satisfied with giving emphatic expression 
to his consciousness of his own existence, without 
criticism. Si non roffm, iifUdligo, 
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The belief He deals more analytically with perception of out- 
ward things actually present to the senses— the second 
i^uMde of the^three postulates. Contact and colli.sion with 
vidiS'^^' outward“"things is found to he the occa.sion of onr 
person. awaking to the last mentioned conviction <if our 
personality, continuous in memory. That conviclioii 
involves a recognition of something outside and in- 
dependent of each ego, to which the personal .states 
are found to be related in innumerable ways. For 
every act even of sensuous perception " gives us," Locke 
says, “an equal view of both parts of Nature— the 
corporeal and the spiritual. Whilst I know, by seeing 
and hearing, that there is some corporeal lanng without 
me, the object of that sensation, 1 do more certainly 
know jI^o that there is some spiritual heiiig within m« 
.thjjLseesjmJ; hears that ohjccL.” Ho lie fiiid.s l iiat encli 
human ego becomes spontuneoiisly p().sse.s.sed of an 
"irresistible assuranco” of the outside oxistcuce of 
things visible and tangible ; things which cannot be iip- 
propriatod by the ego as conscious states of its own, 
in the way that tlm past and present feelings and 
thoughts, which one can call “his own” feelings and 
thoughts, are appropriated. But it is important to 
remark that it is an “ outward existence " that is 
very limited both in space and duration which is sap- 
* posed by Locke to be thus immediately perceived— 
that is to say, perceived without the need or jpqsgibilitf 
over and above the spontnueity 
itself, and the certainty whidh 
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this is taken to involve. The object is limited ho- 


canse the world of “outward things” is found in a 


constant flux. The ever fluctuating objects arc felt to 
be certainly real — with the perfect certainty that each 
really is what it is perceived to be — only (Locke 
assumes) during the brief period in which each par- 
ticular outward thing, “ by actually operating upon our 
senses” in a manner forces us to perceive that it i.s 
then and there existing. Accordingly, when an out- 
ward object is witlnlrawn to a distance from one’s 
organs of sense — separated by space, or by an interval 
of time, from his senses — Locke supiioses that he can 
have no absolutely certain knowledge of its rontlmicd 
actual existence. Its absent existence, at least in the 
form it had when presented, can then only be inferred, 
and that with a variously conditioned probability, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in each case. Thus, when 
one is actually looking at the sun, he must have perfect 
assurance that the sun is then really existing : this is the * 
spontaneous certainty of actual perception. But when 
at night he is only ima//ininij the sun, and then naturally 
expecting its reappearance in the morning, this expec- 
tation is nothing more than a conditional certainty, or 
probable conviction, of the continued actual existence 
of the absent sun : the solar system, Locke would say, 
might conceivably be dissolved, and there is no uncon- 
ditional gu|xantee that this may not actually hapi-wn. 

I nnumerable enigm as underlie Locke’s infallibly cm- nm 
tain sen suous g^oeption of what is outward — certain vXiti'ln 
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the pre- Only while actually felt in fluctuating sciist;. They Htsem 
to be scarcely apprehended by him, especially in tlu? 

Sistmg forms in which some of them now appear in scientilic 
and religious thotight. Take an example. tells hh 
jthat we have an “irresistible! assurance ” of the present 
I corporeal reality of all tilings that are “ actually epemt- 
! ing” upon “our senses” — especially the sense of .sight, 
and, above all, touch — as long as they perai.st in “ nctu- 
I ally operating ” upon our senses. Hei’e a question of 
^ deep and far-reaching significance arises, which Locke 
touches only incidentally. In what meaning of the 
ambiguous words “power,” “operation,” and “ cause " 
may things of sense be said to “ operate,” either on oiui 
another or on me ? Have I rea.sou for saying that 
any atom or mass of imitln — my own body, or any 
tiling external to it — can he rightly culled an /0//71/ ; 
although in eoiimiou and also in scientilic language 
bodies are commonly .so sjiokcn of, nay, are sometimes 
even supposeil to ho the only agents in the ch&nps 
which arc constantly going on in the world? I.K)ok© 
himself hesitates to include “active power” in the 
complex idea that men are justified by reason in form- 
ing of material substance ; although ho falls into the 
popular mode of expression when he .s[)euks of hmlios 
“operating” on our senses. “ Material sulwtances," ho 
suggests, with characteristic caution— -in a part of 
the ‘ Essay ’ where the “ powers of sulwtiumes " ore 



expressly treated of— "material sutetances aio not wi 

^ V** 

^ atirely acm?© powe rs or' agents as our Iiiisty tliotigfita 
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are apt to represent them/’ And again, “ Wlietlier 
matter be not wholly destitxite of active power . . . 
may be worth consideration.” Ihit if that l)e so, 
the solid and movable things by whicli we are sur- 
rounded can be only the natural occasions, not the 
originative causes, of our perceptions of them. And 
wo must, in that case, look elsewhere than to things ^ 
visible and tangible themselves, for the active power^ 
that directs the changes which the physical and natural 
sciences are gradually learning to explain. It is only 
order of procedure or laws of change, not originative 
causation, tliat those sciences art', concenuHl with, under 
this conception. Natuj|d„jden^^^ is in that case only 
an articulate expression of our faith that in nature tlu^ 
future will so far resemble the past as that we, through j 
the past, may, with practical safety, anticipate tlui 
future. But our anticipations are often mistaken, 
when tested by the issue ; and even in tliose cases 
in which they are verified by experiment, it is only C 

probailo verification of hypothesis, not unconditional ^ 


knowledge, that one is landed in. The concrete past 


i /t # ' , j'l-/ 


can never make the concrete future known, in the way -v-f *■- 


abstract premisses make known an abstract conclusion, 


in a pure mathematical demonstration. Wo can reach ‘ “J 

J, , /» H-*' 

no absolute certainty as to what all the powers in tlus . ' . ' . - 

... , . , , . k’ 

universe of existence are winch may dotoniimo a par- 


ticular change; nor that the possible cause-s which 


detern#se impending change must be what physical 
science assumes that they are. Accordingly, wo tain- 

'it * « fl" rid i/*/ ; 
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lif»f \iv saiil tn Imnr tHmhfitiF «‘VrH tliut t!i<* i^un will 
ln«innrri»w. An *' as wp in nur ii^twriince 
wiiiilfl rail i!. may hav«* fircnirml to tin* ,s*)lar systein in 
tin* iii!»*rv.al. hm that ihrrr mav l*r* im*' to-amn'row ” in the 
cii'ilinary mratun;:. Al! phynirul " ’’ <>{ oulwaiil 
tliiiiy='’i i’i ^n-Ntaim-i] ni an niiyln nim tHirable fiiith. 

N'l’vrrt -wiHi my.^!i*rit*s l}k«^ wriippial up 
innu nm ui »airli *4 1?-^ tunt»’ liirtMVH - -•I liiH dualitv pf lliu uia'mrioiB 
a’lf, iiml um'MiiHriMitH i?xirriiiil i<niiml in away 

iii«li'j*<-m!rnt ijf, «*ai’)i iii«li%iilual liiay be 

lakrn an larilly )»rr«u jij'ii»,.Hi'*i|, ill llii* r»»|iiiiifi|i wuwe 
m| mm luiUK ill llu’ .*a' non i’ii/r//b/ri siiiie of 

miml, Sm Mio* may mty fluit. la* Ims a nuiuriil as«ur- 

iinrr i*f liB iiwii im a si’jiiiraif* Hatf-eoiiseioiis 

; nml ab-iM !♦{ ila* nf lliiui.'M iaitHiik.% ihiuni 

iiiat itvp arfuatly mnm atnl tnm*lM'«bnr «»ttmrw'i#ie preaent 
1*1 bin nmHrn. }b* liml.n wlim la* that he eaiiiiofc 
i'i*l bjmn*»H *4' i*ilhi-r »»f llo’nr working eoliviettellS, ttid 
la- niMl-4 !h.il ra*-!i *4‘ tlmili in tllil. ca>ri*iktiw 0l th© 
1 4 licff., 

Still Hxbtijnee in which I thus 

ii'iinT** hull iw fi’li, i»r scon wKfi the oyc of ronHou, 

iiF*.***!*'**' *’*' when OJic tliinkH of it ns 

consistiiitJ «»i/y ofaii* own wilf-conseiouH c^o, and 
ttl"****** worhl of solid niitl cxtotulcti things in a 

staGo of flux— the occasion J.O iho ego of itinuutcr^n 
(iniiM uiwl iilrafufv^”” l^^5l^jax|'rcsscH the coniwoa 
seSuioVf thb iooMnpiutemsas, lUni though the coasdoBik 
n»ii* of it may li« in many poMons, when ho «iy» 
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he finds himself unable to tliink of his own existence 
wiiTioiit”~^o recognising the existence of Something 
Jltern.il or Infinite — more and other than his own 
finite self — more and other than the outer world of 
finite individual things. Ho finds himself as certain 
of the eternal reality of this Something — as eortain i 
too that this Eternal Something must be Eternal Mind, 
and that therefore a Mind exists that cannot be said S 
to bo his own, because his own, ho is .sure, had a bo- I 
ginning; — he is as certain of all tins, he says, ns ho ' 
is certain of any conclu.sion in pure mathematics. He 
finds himself surer tliat an Eternal Mind really exists 
than he is sure tliat anything else “outside of himself" 
really exists ; and ho believes that every other human 
being, who makes the trial deliberately, must find that 
this is so in his own case too. “ It is as certain in ”* 
reason,” he says, “ that there is a God as it is certain ' 
that the oppo.site angles made by the intersection of two ’ 
straight linos are equal, or as that the three angles of a ^ 
triangle are equal to two right angles.” Yet whilpithe 
existence of the Infinite being, the supreme factor of 
experience, is thus forced into conscious certainty in all 
who reflect, the certainty, Locke grants, does need re- 
flection to awaken it in the individual mind. Without ! 
due refl ection a man may reinain . os ignorant ofjLhwj 
realltyas an entire stranger to geometry may remain ‘ 
all his life ignorant of any of the demonstrable pro- 
positions, or even the axioms, of Euclid, which lie 
latent in the minds of millions. Even so, individuals, 
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account of 
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come to 
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Infinite 
Being as 
an Eternal 
Mind. 


and whole nations too, may never have t!u; rational 
necessity for the existence of the Eternal Mind awak- 
ened in their conscious experience. Ihit it nuist also ho 
rememhered that the other two ideas and prosnjipoai- 
tions — that of their own existence, and that of the 
existence of the outside things of sense — are also only 
obscurely recognised in thought by many, although all 
in a way acknowledge them, in feeling and action. 

But how does the idea and conviction of the real 
existence of Eternal Mind at first ent<‘r a hnmiin 
mind?^ The Eternal Mind cannot, of course, he pre- 
sented to any of t)ur senses, nor, indeed, can any other 
ego than my own be present to me as my own ego 
is ; and I cannot be conscious of Eternal Mind in the 
way I am conscious of my own existence in memory. 
Here is how Locke explains its presence! ; on the 
grounds of standing rea.son, he would say, which make 
atheism and agnosticism logically impossible, however 
much unreflecting persons may suppose that they are 
I- atheists or agnostics. “ T cannot want a clear proof 
.V that God exists,” so Locke argues, “ as long as I carry 
mysdf about with mo. For each man knows that he 
individually exists ; ” and he ajyp knows “ that he has 
not existed always. It is therefore inevitable to him, 
a rationaf being, to conclude that Something [more 
own individual self] must have existed from 
. . . tbi^ being of all absurdities the grtntdtt 
of; reason — to imagine that pure Notblag^ 
ne^ftton and absence of all beings, sbouM 
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ever ])roduco any real existence. I^cannot myself be ' 
this Eternal Something, seeing tliat my own existence, • 
as I know, had a beginning ; and wliatever had a 
beginning must bavo^eeh produced by something - 
_e|8fi ; and it must have got all that belongs to its exist- ' 
enco [?>., all my so-called “ powers ” and “ attributes ”] '' 
from that other lieing. Eurther, 1 Jjjud tlutt I am a / 
thinking being : tlierel'ore tliis Somctliing, the original * 
sotmic of my existence, must be a thinking being too.;* 
it being as impossible that wliat is wholly void of * 
knowledge, and o))erating blindly and without any ’’ 
perception [conHciousness], should ptodui'c a knowing ' 
being, such as I am, as it is im])OHaible that a. triangle * 
should make itself three angles biggei- tluin two right^^ 
ones.” This argiun ^t, afterwards elaborated by Samuel 
Clarke, is in substance M.,9ldja6 AristoAl e. 

This mathematical certainty of the actual existence 'nio ititai- 
of hlternal Mind thus virtually resolves itself into an hbwI for a 
ah.sohito necessity in reason for a cause of 

whatever now exists. T he theologidtl-’ coooe'ption of hv?.S. 
the universe^ J" short, only the'^at appSSti^ of 
tEe universal principle, of eansahty, when that prin- 
oiple is understood to jnean that whatever is found in 
the effect must he found in the originative i)ower into 
which the effect is refunded. Here conscious and per- 
cipient mind, found in me, must he refunded into the 
Eternal and Infinite Something. ^ ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, "Mind," when recognised by Locke as itBiteiiigiie 
the Eternal Something, is so regarded with an im- wliindf 
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portant qualification, of which more must be said after- 
wards, when speculations like those of Spinoza and 
Hume come into view. Am I obliged in reason, or 
even permitted by reason, to think of the Eternal 
Something as Mind, if I mean tli(5 sort of mind f find 
in myself — mind as it manihists itself in self-conse.ions 
life ? Is the Eternal Miud cqnseious mind, f)r is the 
term “ consciousness ” in any way applicable to the 
Eternal Something? Are we obliged to .su])JM)ho an 
individual conscious life in what i.s called (hid, in 
which subject and object are distinguishcid — the dis- 
tinction essential to human eonsciou8ne.ss ; and must 
we think of this Eternal Mind ns an individual or 
separate conscious life, won and continually passing 
through conscious changes ; and if so obliged, what is 
the ground in reason for the obligation to think this ? 
How do w e kn ow that the Eternal _SomeUniig is an 
■ : ever operativ e conscious life, in present fact, and that 

i t ma a]l^„be, so etcnmlly ? As to this Txxjke ^hovre 
his characteriiitie caution. The Eternal or Infinite 
; ; ' Something, he suggests, may be thought about os 

. Eternal Mind, because it is so far related to mo in 
experience in the way one pepon may be related to 
another person— “so far,” that is to say, "as is neces- 
>. ./f- ^ being, and the great 

•<, * . p (^ncemnmt of my happiness.” But then ho ad^, 

^ I call it mind, I must ; 

' j, w . .. ; ' . bee^use I thus upply this mm to the Eternal So»e* 

with myself— "I must not sqit*! 
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wliat I call niincl in myself in the Ktcn’iuil and Incom- 
prehensible Being, which, for want of right and diKiiiu^t 
conceptions, is also called Mind, or the Kternal Mind.’' 

This oven suggests that what is calhMl mind ” may 
in the KSuprenui Power be snpra-conseious, in some in- 
conceivable and ineflable sort of existence. 

The words I have quoted — “the Being which, for Tlm^iiK 
want of right and distinct eonceptioTjs, 1 call the voivwi in 
Eternal Mind ’’—show sonu'. sense of tlu^ m^tery iu- iwtkf. * 
valvcd ill all hunnui ideas of the. divine reality. ’'They 
touch whnt is r(‘ally at thi‘, root of tin* theological 
embarrassment of the priNStmt day — the qttewti<m, What 
does the word ** God mean 'i' And ns in fla^ “ mailut- 
matically certain” proof of the existence of iht* ho 
explained '‘Eternal Mind,” it may well In? cumMiflm’ed 
inadequate. To conclude that there must \m Mindf 
Eternal and Infinite, because I am now conscious, and} 
only lately began to be conscious, is aiiraly an eminentf 
example of circntlar rc^oning, in which stupandoup 
conclusion is really presupposed in order^o be proved. 

"My own existtsKa*. ” means the existence of a finite 
being; and unless infinity is i)resuppose(l in tlie datum 
•of the argument, the conclusion fails. Infinite Being 
cann ^ be oO’g^ uded frutu f^tc . bcinir : (Jod is not 
in tM sort of way logically involved in me. When I 
take data of experience— in this case my own short- 
lived existeno© revealed in memory — as the sole 
material of the^ premiases, this single finite fact prr 
w cannot yield Infinite Being in the conclusion. 
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Finite data only 3deld a finite conclusion, and to con- 
clude a finite mind or god, how inconceivably great 
and long-lived soever, sends tlie craving fm- absolute 
finality still in quest of a deeper foundation. A finite 
god leaves unsatisfied tlie religious sense of a))solute 
dependence, and the demand for a final Iiaais for science! 
and human life. In truth, if the word (Sod nnjana the 
Infinite Being wliose existence forecloses all ulterior 
inquiry as to the cause of His existence, then the word 
is not applicable to any being whose existenci! is in- 
ferred from finite facts only; and which, n.s finite, 
still raises, instead of foreclosing, the previous question, 
as to the cause on which its existence and nature 
depend. The supposed gods of poly^iism, and sup- 
posed spirits superior to men, arc all fiidUs ; therefore 
dependent, and unfit to satisfy the need for absolutt! 
support, or to meet man’s sense of incompleteness in 
the finite. The essence of the meaning of the word 
■God is wanting in them all. When the Infinite Being 
is taken to ho a conclusion from a finite being, instead 
•of the presupposition involved in all reasonable inter- 
pretation of the finite, then the word " God " is used in 
an atheistic meaning; and, p far as this applie,s to 
olytheistic religions, they are in this respect atheistic."^ 
Moreover, if we adopt this philosophy, it may be 
“ ued, as indeed^ among others argues, that 

know too little about 'nxait&r to be warranted hr 
that a may contain in itself the source and 
of order ; so that there inay be no more 
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<lifficulty in supposing that its several elements, from 
an internal unknown cause, may fall into oixhu', than 
there is in the supposition that tlic ideas whicli form 
Eternal Mind, from a like internal and unknown cause, 
contrive and produce what I call my mind, and als(» 
contrive and produce tlie things which present them- 
selves to my senses. We must not off-hand take the 
operations of one part of Unite nature upon aiiotlu‘r 
part, as analogy for the forming an infinite con- 
clusion, and one too tha.t claims t(» be demonHiral)le, 
concerning tlic origin of the whohx And so it came 
about that God was habitually thought of, by tbclsts 
of last century and since, as one among the. inmnmu'- 
able ** substances,’' material and spiritual, wliidi among 
them make up the entire universe of naility, ratht3r 
than as One in whom all live and have their Iinitt3 / 

— incon^rehensible under genus or species — i Vi'. ../■ 
i ncti.pablo of being ^aaSJXniir~5mt? substance s. 

In IjOclse’s “ mathematically certain ” proof that the toikeV 
religious conceptiuu of the vmiverso must be the true tnatiwUly 
ultimate ccmceptioii of it, the intellectual necessity of Zimf that 
the causal principle is olTcnid as the sufficient reason fur 
concluding tliat iHicause “ I ” tixist a n ‘‘ E ternal Mind ” 
m ust also exi st. Ihit there can be no analogy between 
causal sequences iii which each of the terms is a finite 
phenomenon, a^ ^this abs egt^^ u ni(|uo instance in 
whick..Qaeipf the terms is not fini te. The Ultimate/ 

Principle of the universe, and of each thing ailtl person/ 
must be sm gclmie, if not supra-generic. Besides, in 
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purely matliematical demonstration, the disturbing ele- 
ment of change, and unknown as well as known active 
agents, is eliminated ; but outside the mathematical 
province of abstract quantity, there is no room for 
unconditionally necessary demonstration. Abstract 
mathematical truth, not concrete things or concrete 
persons, is the proper sphere for unconditional demon- 
strative necessity. As for this semblance of demon- 
stration, about the Power and Purpose that is eternally 
dominant in the universe, on the narrow basis of the 
fact that I find myself existing now, and that I only 
lately began to exist; — if this professed demonstra- 
tion is all that can be produced in vindication of the 
divine postulate, our line,’’ the sceptic may well say, 
“ is too short to fathom such immense abysses.” Locke 
himself indeed allows that the word “ substance,” when 
applied either to individual things which we see and 
touch in the outward world, or to our own individual 
personality and that of other finite spirits, is not to be 
taken in the high meaning which it has when it is 
applied to God or Eternal Mind. He sees that no 
fini l^e^beings, corpor eal or spiritual, are ^ allj selfj 
subsisting and self-contained: they are all depend- 
ent on something external to themselves. Locke, 
rhowever, did not conclude from this, as Spinoza did, 
j that, np 'Is u^tance exist, or can be 

I conceived tq^exist; or that the self-consdous things 
, I we call ourselves, and the extended things which 
|surrQimd us,/apq,not in any sense substances, but 
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• only transitory modes or aflections of the One 
Substance. 

I have suggested some of tlie niystcrms in which Kmit’H 
we find ourselves involved when we reflect philosopln iinitfU !)k. 
ically upon tlie three postulates of existence, the three 
factors of living experience, each of whicli, under onc3 
form of conception or another, is, I believe, in fact, if 
often unconsciously, recognised by all These difficul- 
ties arc tlie theme of Kanls Transcendenhil Dialectic. 

If the ‘Essay* of Locke, at the end of the Heventeeuth 
century — one of the two correlated cluHsics of modern 
philosophy, in the second stage of its (h‘Vel<>piiH;ut~is 
pervaded by the three presuppositions of existences the*. 

‘Kritik of Pure Ileason * of Kant, — its eomplenumt and 
corrective, — at the end of the eighteenth century, cul- 
minates in an exposition of the difficulties for the under- 
standing which each of the three involves. It suggests 

the conclusion that the f reedom o f man. the uncondi- 



tioirn l neccasi ty of natur e, a nd the existence of God, are 
alike UK‘a|iablo of scio ntific^ ji rQo f. 

The three preanpijo.sed existences. §j:g _8eve ral ly the Morality, 
oocasiops o t hi ora lity, nateral science, andjeligion. My miTreii- 
own existence, implied in' ffie"^ecoguition of my con- 
tinuous personality, and in the indepeiuhnit power 
which I refer exclusively to myself, when I acknow- 
ledge ppsopal resp onsi bility for ac ts of will, calls forth 
the idea of moraJity,'and affords material for moral 
judgments. Extern al nat ure, at least as it is presented 


^ 'U. ■! 
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to our senses and in our sensuous experience, is non- 
moral. Yet without the medium suj^plied by external 
things persons seem to have no means of discovering 
the existence of other persons; still less of receiving 
from them their ideas, or of comnmni<‘,ating ideas to 
them; so that, but for “outward things,” there would 
be no I'oom for that exercise and evolution of intelli- 
gence which interpretation of external nature re<purc3, 
and on which individual and social progru.sH depends. 
The material world, non-moral in itself, is the inc<linm 
of the social intercourse through which individual mnu 
becomes part of the moral organism, while it is that 
through which he is educated as a scientific intelli- 
. 5 ^ gence and gets part of his moral training. Then, too, 
without the supremacy of the divine principle of moral 
and therefore physical order,'~on wliicli tlio univer.se 
of change is presumed to dopeiul, and on which wo 
repose in faith, as the basis for tlionght and action, 
I both morality and natural scienc e must he paralysed , 
r rpJigiQttjs rpoted, so t hat seottla r 

: morality and natural science becom e at last mgral^rc- 
I ^ said Go^e, “ whether the Supremo 

Being has reason and understanding ; for I feel that 

( He is Keason and Understanding itself. Therewith 
are all creatures penetrated; and man has so much 
of it that he can apprehend the Highest Being in 
T,ytist even in n atural law-k Jaitli in Qpd 

B.jsm 

■ into 
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which men are led by no^ircserving the J mknce 
between the three ultimate factors. While no one 
of the three can be wholly explained away, conai.s- 
tently with sane human life, any one of tluun may 
be so exaggerated as to paralyse the moral influence- 
of the others, and to distort the true conception of 
human life. 

Take some exanydes. At certain 8tage.s in man’s re- 
ligious and intellectual development, there i.s a prevail- 
ing disposition to s()o (Jod only in wlint is uiusommon, 
unexpected, mirneuloius, and to nifer in tlie. (uid to what 
are called “natural” agents or forcuss all (-.vents that 
are interpreted as instances of (nistoniury sciiucikh-. 
According to tlii.s assum|)tion, whatever is found to 
evolve or grow — for evolution seems to he anotluir 
name for growth — whatever is found to grow, and that 
gradually and regularly, is referred wholly to supjajsed 
“ power ” in nature, which means only the continuous 
process of clianges through which the issue is reached : 
God is reeoguised only when something happens which 
seems not to appear gradually and regularly, under 
cognisable natural law, but in wliat is taken to bo a 
scientifically inexplicable maimer. Ho the realm of 
natural powers and the realm in which' God is 
posed to operate are regarded as each excluding tlui 
other; with the result in an unconscious polytheism, 
which makes one god of “nature” and another god 
of “ supernature.” It follows that every now acientifk! 
discovery of natural modes of procedure is supposed to 
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exclude God more and more as the operative agent in 
the universe. God is seen acting only in wliat science 
cannot naturally bridge over, and these vacant intervals 
,of course become fewer and fewer with the advance of 
natural science. The need for a tlieological interpreta- 
tion of what happens in the universe seems to diminish 
(With each step onward in natural interpretation: the 
idea of the universe as being in itself throughout finally 
, interpretable only physically, and therefore foreclosing 
ulterior theological interpretation, in the end takes 
the place of the religious idea of the whole. The 
adva nce of physical science becomes .the paralysis, .of 
religious th ought, because an orderly system of nature 
leaves no room for that violation of rational order, in 
which superstition and confused tlieological thinking 
find the only sign of the iirovidential presence and 
action of God. When superstition is not permitted 
by science to retain an irregular and capricio us nni- 
verse of this sort, ^s deity and its religion, disappap . 
The modern appreciation of natural causes, after dis- 
solving the personifications of polytheism, is now de- 
stroying the relics of polytheism in an inadequately 
conceived theism. 

This conception of God, mechanical and local and 
external, appears at the bottom of theological appeals 
against the presumption of the atheist, who dares 
to conclude that God does not exist, merely because 
neither our . ^es nor our telescopes reveal His pies- 
• > withba comparatively narrow and always 
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finite space to wliicli onr senses, even when arti- 
ficially assisted, and our imagination give positive, 
access. If not luvre, a God, it is suggested, may po.s- 
sibly bo there; if not the cause of this which comes 
within our experience, a God may possibly be the 
cause of soinetliing elsewhere that man cannot see. 
If man, it is said, does not know every agent in the 
wide expanse of the universe, the agent that he is 
ignorant of may be a God. If ho cannot assign tlie 
caiwcs of all tliat In* perceivcis to exist, the unperceived 
cause of that unknown remainder may be a God. If 
he docs not know how everytiiing has lieen done in 
past ages, some of those doings may hav(! betm the 
doings of a God. In short, unless I preclude the pos- 
sible existence of another god by being omniscient or a 
god myself, I cannot know for certain that tlie lloing 
whose existence I deny may not exist somewhm’c. 
Now a god that can be locally and potentially present, 
here but not there, in this event but not in that event j 
or that might be detected by a telescope in some 
remote part of space, if a powerful enough telescope 
could be invented ; or delected in extraordinary ovehts, 
if they were brought within range of human experiouee 
— ^spoken of too as “ a God," not God — is surely not 
the God, the unique reality, “ in whom we all live and 
move and have our being,” presupposed tacitly in all 
perception and self-consciousness, or else everywhere 
and for ever out of relation to human life. God, as 
Bg^^says,. does , physical^ miracles 
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Or might 
have been 
foixndthen, 
although 
not now. 


in order to refute atheism. If tlui whole natural 
course of things does not presuppose God, as the con- 
dition of its being even physically intcrpretable, no 
extraordinary local manifestations in nature (‘an in 
’themselves supply the evidences. With tlio pr(!sup- 
position granted of divine Eeason latent in tlie heart 
of_existence, some events in the history of the univ(.'r.se 
may doubtless be more fitted than . others are to (ivoko 
mto 'fu ffer intelligei^ the. Uiviim-iaiMr. latent Juan^ ; 
but without the tacit presupposition of God present in 
all perception and consciousness, this fuller or richer 
intelligence, otherwise naturally evolved liy enlarged 
experience, seems to have no foundation. 

Again. Is it not also an inadequate and inconsequent 
theism that is left to depend finally upon historical or 
other empirical proof that the cosinical economy of 
our little planet, or even of tluj solar system, had 
no natural beginning; because only under the concep- 
tion of an unnatural beginning, it is assumed, could 
there be reason for the supposition of "a God." If 
the economy of the present solar system must first 
be shown by historic records to have been formed 
unnaturally, or, according to the common expnsssion, 
by a special creative act, before faith in God can be 
justified, the basis seems too narrow and too precarious 
^ support the conclusion. It is not enough to argue 
lor Eternal Mind, as some have done, on the doubtful 
ground that it can be proved historically that the solar 
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system originated in a Mind, but that tliere m no his- 
torical proof that the Mind in whicli it originated had 
also in its turn a beginning, as Ilnine suggests it too 
miglit have liad. If we thus make liistory or iinitci 
data of experience reduce questions which lie Ix^youd 
their sphere, wluit is the difierence in this respect 
between the solar material system and the possibly 
dependent mental system it is supposed to prove ? 
They are both treated in tlu‘S(^ arguments and c{)unter 
argumentH as caus(id catises in an infinite Hitiicession 
of such. “A mental worhl, or nniverse of idtuis/’ us 
Hume suggests, recpiircs a cauH(‘, as mtieh as does a 
material world or uiiiverHe of objt^cis. In an a,bstrm*4; 
view, they are entirely alike; and no diflkudly attmids 
the one supposition which is not common to both of 
them.'' Is it not only after the ultimate supernatural- 
ness of all physical processes has somehow boon pre- 
sumed that any sort of experience is found to manifest 
what is divine ? 

^So much in ilhistraiion of the perplexities in which 
thought becomes involved under crude or inadeciuate 
conceptions of the three fundamental postulates of 
existence. We shall meet examples in other comici> 
tions in the sequel What is important now is to 
see how the difficulty of reconciling these postulates 
with one another, along with the desire awakened 
in advancing intelligence to think existence in a liar- 
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monious whole, leads abstract thinkers to pliilosophical 
theories which tend finally to resolve all that exists 
into owe only of the three postulated existences of 
ordinai’y consciousness. Those theories differ ac^cord- 
ing as this or that one of the tliree obtain.s exag- 
gerated, and then exclusive recognition. Thus the 
outward or material world, which fills the horizon of 
sense, has been taken for tlie one ultimate reality, in 
a final conception of existence ■whicli niakes the tuii- 
versc of reality^ at last only a universe of molecul i^s^^ 
iT'motioii. 'nugjl§ Tanmaterialisin, which pretends to 
find in matter what common consciousness refers to 
the ego and to God. On the other hmul, those in 
whom the introspective habit is strong are apt to 
seek for the desired unity of existence in the 
ception that All is ultiniately the ego only, in a 
philosophy of Immatcrialism or Pancgoisin : when w<( 
occupy this point of view logically, we become sub- 
jective idealists and solij^i^. Lost^. dissatisfaction 
with a universe of individual conamusness, combined 
either with an ideal All seen in the dry light of pure 
reason, or with mystical emotion, disposes both the 
courageous thinker and the mystic to seek for the 
one ultimate reality, neither in outward things with 
Ithe PanAii^serialist, nor in the inward life with the 
iRmegois^fpl instead in what is supposed to traaa- 
Wnd both, "Ijecause superior alike to individual sense 
%ttd to individual consciousness. Hence the various 
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• schemes of Pantheis m, I mj)ersonaIism , or ^osniism, 
in which the world and ego are identified with Ood; 

I instead of God and ego being resolved into molecules 

in motion, as in Universal Materialism, or the out- 
' ward world of sense and the Infinite God being re- 

duced to the self-conscious life of the individual, as 
in Panegoism. 

In the four following lectures, T will ask you to u any of 

„ . , thntin tv 

occupy with me each ot these tlirec Monist- points of sunt'iniii 

. . . . — r'hi n>»t.i»K- 

view m succession ; m order to try wiietlier any or cof 

them affords a satisfactory nltiniaUi eonciiption. Arc ' 

! we under an intcllectnnl ohligatiun to ac.cejtt any of 

them, as the true and final interpretation of all that 

1 exists? and if so, whicli one of them is thus made 

obligatory by reason? And if supreme regard for 

i reasonableness obliges us to dismiss them all, what 

I other alternatives are open? Must we turn away 

I from the final problem of existence altogether, as 

I one which admits of no solution, not even a work-* 

I ing human solution ; onr utmost knowledge being the 

i negative knowledge, tliat “the whole is a riddle, an 

I enigma, an inexplienblo mystery ” ; so that at last no 

' judgment formed about anything in man or in nature, 

> in Science or in theology, can be ■ regarded ns more 

; certain than its contradictory ? Or, already expelled 

' from Monism in its three, forms, may we return to 

v reason, in the form of faith in the three commonly 
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postulated existences, through a deeper and truer in- 
terpretation ? These are questions which I wish to 
keep steadily in view to the end. In next lecture 1 
shall ask you provisionally to look at the linul prob- 
lem of existence as the materialist may be supposed 
to look at it, and to inquire whether Universal or 
Final Materialism is a coherent conception, or a pos- 
sible rest for the human spirit. 


I 
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In tlie infancy of philosophical speculation, as in the Early Hel- 
early years of each man’s life, it is the world of solid temgte to 
and extended things — what can be seen and touched — terpret tiio 
that is apt to be regarded as the one only reality, and 
as what alone is entitled to be called a substance. So it 
was that in the pre-Socratic era, among early Hellenic 
inquirers, the mystery in which we all find ourselves, 
when we look before and after, seemed to be relieved 
as soon as s.ome sort of material could be detected, out 
of which it might plausibly be conjectured that things 
and persons originally issued. They were satisfied when 
they thought that they could answer the final ques- 
tion about the universe and man, by resolving the 
whole into some sort of presentable substance, — into 
one of the crudely conceived elements of matter — 
water, air, fire, as it might be. The totality of real 
existence was thus finally identified with matter ; but 
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without analysis of what matter as perceived in sense 
means, or a distinct conception of its outwardness in 
relation to self-conscious mind. The objects of sense 
were thus tacitly credited with powers whicli Hceined 
to supersede the other two factors in the three prim- 
ary postulates. It was among tilings that appeal to 
the senses, so conceived, that Thales, Anaxiniander, 
and other contemporaries found satisfaction, when 
their crude experience of existence gave rise to tlieir 
philosophic wonder. This pre-Socratic cosmological 
materialism, latent in the universal Hux of Heraclitus, 
but developed in the atomism of Democritus, was 
idealised, and may be seen at its best, in the magni- 
ficent poem of Lucretius. 

Material- Our own nineteenth century finds millions trying to 
nineteenth get Satisfaction in the same sort of way ; still turning 
century, wliat the senscs ])resent, for explanation when tliey 
are confronted by the mystery of their own existence, 
or when their desire for intollectual unity rebels against 
the three traditional postulates, and strives to reduce 
them to one. Modern materialism, recognising the in- 
numerable useful secrets which the material world 
holds within it, and which science is disclosing to the 
increase of our comfort — ^in gratitude for what matter 
is now doing for us all — is ready to fall down and 
its benefactor, and to lose Iniman spirit aiad 
Purpose in the immensity of outward 
their eternal evolution. Per modem scianc# of 
three centuries of sucoesilil-'.tx- 
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perimental intercourse with the ever-elmnging wnrhl 
that is presented to the senses, has inueh to sny for 
itself. It is able to say that it has gradually succecih'd, 
witli universal consent, in provisionally interpreting 
many things that surround us in space, solid and ex- 
tended ; one kind of thing that wo see being found to 
explain another kind of thing that can be seen ; and 
to contrast the universal consent in physical inter- 
pretation with the ])erple.\itieH in which ineLaphy.sicaI 
interpretations of tlu^ universe seetn to bo involved. 
So trust is generated only in what i.s outward or can 
bo measured. What c^an bc! iiuuhi good by sight and 
touch, one is ready to say, is botmd in reason to carry 
it over speculative fancies, which are all that wi^ pos- 
sess when we pretend to something superior to sense. 
I find in fact that I atn the sport of illusion whenever 
I forsake this one sate sphere: what I see I can also 
touch ; what I touch I can make experiments upon ; I 
can repeat the experiments in new cireumsfcancos, and 
then comiiare at my leisure in verification the issues of 
various well-calculated experiments. In this way I find 
that I can forcFiee pliysicid issues, and anticipate the 
natural behaviour of things. For these and other 
reasons I am certain that in the data of the senses I 
have got hold of existence on its only real side. I fitid 
tliat I can use tangibhi and visible experienco as tho 
one i:ndoubted test for interpreting whatever happens 
in the universe that is certainly intorprotahlo. While I 
keep on this path I can walk with a firm intellectual 
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step, and can stake my life on the certainty of my 
inferences., Such is the voice of modern science 
of external nature, as translated into Universal Ma- 
terialism. So interpreted, science of natural evolution 
leads back to what, in naive and confu.scal fasliion, 
was the assumption of Hellenic cosmologists in tlu 3 
infancy of philosophical questioning. It is supposed 
to demonstrate tlie insignificance of man in ext(?rmil 
nature, and therefore the baselessness and uninkdli- 
gibility of '"the theistic hypothesis/' as the last word 
about the Whole. For dogmatic atheism, or at l(»ast 
theological agnosticism, is the natural philosophy 
those who confine experience to external Bense, dis- 
allowing any deeper experiences than this, or any final 
principle of harmony other tlian customary succimBion 
of sense appearances, supposed to ceutre in material 
substance. 

It was not always thus in the long interval wliich 
separates Thales and Democritus from the nineteenth 
century. A teleological conception of existence tliat 
might be called anthTojpocentric, instead of the earlier 
or the later cosmological materialism, pervades in a 
striking fashion ancient Hebrew literature, as wa have 
it in Genesis and other books of the I'entiiteuch; 
intensified into a spiritual anthropomor|)hi8in in the 
Jewish psalmists and prophets, with their deep in- 
tuition of the moral relations of man to tlio vividly 
conceived personal God. Unique in this intense . in- 
taition, teleological, if not an anthropocentric, con- 
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* ception is not exclusively Hebraic, (*ven in the an- 
cient world. Among tlie Greeks there is the faint, 
recognition by Anaxagoras of active t'eason as the 
supreme cosmic principle, superior to blind ntte(‘Hsitie.H 
of molecular motion, and apt to suggest a religious 
conception of the relations of the Whole. By an 
emphatic recognition of man rather thaii outward 
things as the primary o1)j(‘(;t of intellectual ititereat, 
— tlie moral agent, not the starry heavens- -according 
to the Delphit*. oracular “know thysidf,”— StjcratcH re.» 
called his followto’s from (^xagg<‘ra.t(»<l n^ganl for otit- 
ward things; lie also direcietl relhjction to ends laicmt 
in experience, connected with man as theii* final goal. 
In Greece the Socratic reaction finds atlicadafe ex- 
pression in the genius of Plato, and more articulately 
in Aristotle, while among the Homans tlm natural 
theology of Cicero, based on a theological idea of the 
world, witli a recognition of man as conscious and 
spiritual, sometimes (expresses itself in languiig© that 
miglit be (gulled antliropomorphic. 

But it was. the profound ]KU’sonalism of Gliristianity, 
in its occasional (exaggeration among Cliristiana, that 
reduced material things to relative inBignilicanc(% in 
the highly elaborated theology or philosophy of tin* 
ages of faith. The conception of the supnantUH'SH <jf 
man in the cosmos found a scieutilki auxiliary in tin? 
accepted Ptolemaic astronomy, and its gemrtdrk con- 
ception of the material universe, in whicli all elMj 
falls into subordinate relation to a man - inhalnltid 
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Earth. Man thus came to be regarded us even the 
final and eternal purpose of the universe; and it was 
assumed, in harmony with tliis, tliat the Supremo 
Principle of the Whole must he a living Hpirit, 
analogous to the living spirit found incarnate in 
man. 

A narrowly conceived anthropoeentrie eonet!i>tion of 
this Supreme Principle of the Universe ' eulminated 
in the middle ages of European thought. Monastic 
separation from the visible world; absolute .S(^puration 
between what is held in abstraction as secular and 
what is held in abstraction as spiritual, or between 
state and church; antithesis of nature or natural law 
on the one side, and spiritual or supernatural power 
on the other, are among it.s outward symptonns. It 
induced indiffcreirce to order and science of nature; 
warfare with those who try to rule their lives by 
the physical idea of natural law ; endeavour to live 
only in consciousness of supernatural environment; 
man at the centre of apace, seeing the infinite eternal 
economy all directed to his own spiritual government 
—man’s welfare supposed to be marred by acknow- 
ledgment of the potential spirituality of sense and 
secular life. Eeligion, under this ascetic form of re- 
ligious thought, in medievalism and later too, took 
■ the place that is now claimed for sciences of out’ward 
, nature. . The atomism of Lucretius was exchanged fe» 
i Curious , conceits of the ‘ Divina Oommedia,' Ihe 
S^lton, the elaborated Ohristiaa theolc^ 
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of Aquinas, and the familiar human analogios of Puritan 
divines. 

Man’s imagined place of local supremacy \uuler llu^ Um’ni iii- 

^ " . , . , 11 KignillrniH’w 

Ptolemaic astronomy came in this way to be regfinled <,i Man. 

iis necessary to the theological conception of life. A 
scientific revolution in men’s ideas of their own place 
in the material univonso, which reduced human heiug.s 
to local insignificance, and under which men might 
form the habit of thinking of themselves as the transi- 
tory issue of a natural process, seemed fatal to the 
supremacy of the roligunis idea, and an invitation to 
the atomistic and mechanical one tf> re.snnie it.s old 
place, as the only true interpretation of all that is 
and happens. The postulate that l{ea.soimhlo l’ui'p().se 
is at the root of the Whole seemed to bo hound up 
with exploded uniqueness in the local position held by 
man as an organism in the material world. 

So modem free search for the caused or natural n^oon mid 
causes that are perceptible by the senses has been ttm tBlw"”- 
changing the loug-estahlishod anthropocentric idea — 

.under the belief that eausiis are only material pheno- 
mena, which appear in regular aoipiencos, ojien to ex- 
perimental detection. This also accustoms the mind 
to consider only what is adapted to use under a 
purely physical view of utility, while the teleological 
conception that pervades polytheism and inonothoism 
seems barren by contrast. The change finds voice in 
what Bacon and Spinoza say about the fruitfulness 
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of natural causes, as compared with the inutility and 
inapplicability of final causes. It is as the visible 
means according to which liuman purposes in nature 
may be carried out by men as ministers of nature, 
but still as means originally estal)lished, it may be, 
by Divine purpose, tliat Bacon sets a high value on 
natural or caused causes, and on physical science, 
which discloses them; in a final catise he found nothing 
tangible — nothing which man could employ as his 
instrument, or of which he could bo tlie minister and 
interpreter: final causes in this respect are unpracti** 
cal. The inscrutable will and purpoH(^ of an external 
and distant God looks like an aayltmi for indolent 
neglect of useful causes ; or it is used as a shelter for 
prejudice, thus witlidrawing mm from cxptu’imental 
inquiry into the actual texture of the web of nature*. 
So Spinoza urges, in arguing against anthropomorpli- 
ism. In this he exceeds Bacon, wlio complains only 
of the abuse of final causes, when they mdke us 
neglect the causcis that address our senses, but not 
denying their value in other aspects* Not so Spinoza, 
who insists that reason teaches men the futility of the 
very idea of a final cause in which man is tla^ tnicl ; 
and argues that when once men have aatisfi(?d tlmm- 
selves that the laws of nature were not intended for 
their satisfaction, they would be more likely to see that 
the reality of things is to be measured only by whit 
is discovered through scientific evidence* Nothings lie 
a^ys, should be considered true or false becausa it is or 
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* is not in harmony with human interests ; and it is a 
profound mistake to call things or events good or bad, 
because they happen to be agreeable or repugnant to 
the insignificance of man. But Bacon, while he presses 
the need for engaging in the neglected search for the 
actual causes that may be found by our senses within 
the visible successions of nature — seeing that with 
such causes we may more or less co-operate when we 
discover them — argues also that experimental search 
among physical plienomcna may even confirm and exalt 
our recognition of divine purpose : he suggests that 
inductive inquiry into the natural causes that ttiay l)e 
found by our senses within the material part of tlio 
universe, and which are the established conditions of 
the changes that go on around us, so far from dis- 
solving faith in dominant providence, should only 
make » those most devoted to scientific investigation 
see more clearly than others do, that full intellectual 
satisfaction even is not to be attained without recogni- 
tion of the invisible providence of God in the natural 
evolution. 

The centuries which have elapsed since Bacon and Modorn 
Spinoza have witnessed a steady reaction against what rgahmUho 
is called anthropomorphism, in the interest of a 
secularly fruitful search for the natural causes, visible 
and tangible, under the laws of which our bodily sur- 
roundings are scientifically connected, and our bodies 
themselves become scientifically interpretable — laws 
which may be used by men experimentally, as means 
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' for making this a more comfortable planetary abode 
for themselves. Thus the vast material world, as the 
only apparent agent of changes, desirable and unde- 
sirable, has come to fill the popular imagination : all 
besides, including that small portion of matter which 
is appropriated by each person as his own body, 
is reduced to insignificance in our imagination. Tlie 
criterion by which a merely physical interpretation of 
external nature is regulated, with its tacitly supposed, 
but all undemonstrated, faith in physical order, is 
next assumed to be the only legitimate sort of evi- 
dence, and to open the only way in which reason can 
be followed. Appeals to other constituents of the 
faith out of which reason rises, and into wliicli, in 
an improved form, it seems obliged to return, are dis- 
paraged, as appeals only to emotion, imaginaiicm, or 
dogmatic authority, not to wliat is reasonable, which 
must, it seems, be always only physically natural. 
Shall we, then, surrender ourselves to the influenoe of 
this intellectual atmosphere, and adopt this essentially 
materialistic conception of the Whole, as ultimately 
only molecules in motion? Much appears to recom- 
mend the conception to the disciple of fact and reason 
who comes with those presuppositions, when ho presses 
the conclusion, that the only available solution of the 
ultimate problem of existence — the problem which 
concerns these Gifford Lectures— is to bo found at the 
of view at which the invisible self-conseiotAi 
also the invisible God, disappear as sttper- 
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fluous imaginary postulates, added by imagination to 
the one solid fact — a universe of molecules in motion. 

Hence a determination to search only among the 
visible and tangible things that are presented to 
the senses, when we want to find the final meaning 
of tilings and persons. A revolution in the consti- 
tutive conception of the universe is the issue of the 
adoption of tliis rule, with its implied supremacy of 
the customary order of vi.siblo siupionces, and with the 
strength which issues from ardent faitli exclusively 
in this. 

A change in the astrononucal coneei>tion.s (»f men Tliurwti- 
led the way in this modern revolution. Cope.niicau uimKUi'y 
astronomy gradually dissolved the old I’tolemaie idea onia’Kv." 
that man’s abode %vas the centre of the material worhl 
— the starry hosts dependent on human interests — made 
for the service of man. Copernicus consigns man to a 
place that liccumc relatively more and more insignificant 
locally with each advance in stellar science. Even 
under the old uBSumption about the starry heavens, the 
Hebrew poet was lost in wonder that the Bupreme 
Purpose should have regard to a being so mean and 
insignificant as man : “ When I consider Thy lieavons, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him ? and the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? ” 

But with what deepened emphasis may this cpiestion of 
the unscientific Hebrew be put by the modern astron- 
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omer ? In the mind of the Jew, tlie “ lights ” in the 
vault of heaven which cheered this solid earth seemed, 
through a wonderful providence, to liave been made 
because man was made. According to his innocent 
conception, God had said, “ Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth.” 
But how can so grand a spectacle as modern astronomy 
puts before us be supposed by any reasoning being to 
have for its final cause the convenience of short-lived 
animals who find their home on this small planet — 
transitory in their successive generations, in the Homeric 
imagination, as the leaves which yearly appear and dis- 
appear on the trees of the forest ? 

The progress of modern astromony has been a run- 
ning commentary on the local insignificance of men, 
when men are thought of only as parts of the illimit- 
able material system now apparently in possession of 
the immensity of space. What is a human organism, 
infinitely invisible at tlie centre of things, in comparison 
with the infinite material world ? The Earth itself, in- 
stead of being conceived as the solid centre of all that 
appears in space, is recognised as only one in a system 
of planets, more or less like itself, some immensely 
larger, all at present revolving round a central sun, on 
which they and all their contents depend. Thou this 
solar system itself is said to be only one among 
innumerable other solar systems, like itself, all it 
seems, revolving collectively round some undiscovered 
centre. . And even this enlarged material system now 
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appears to be only a subordinate part of an incon- 
ceivably greater; which again in its turn may l>e 
an appendage to a greater still ; and so onwards and 
onwards in an iinending series of enlargcunents, — for 
why should any boundary be set to the possible material 
contents of infinite space ? 

All this is tlie commonplace of astronomical science 
and astronomical speculation, familiar even to the 
schoolboy. Our little planet, with its solar system 
added, — on this supposition of an infinite number of 
stellar masses suspended in 8])ace, — may api)ear to an 
intelligence that is able to comprehend the Infinite, m 
less worthy of regard than the few grains of sand in 
which a microscope reveals innumeral)le living beings, 
each relatively to them more important than the 
animals of our solar systexn in relation to the uni- 
verse. So the human organisms, by which the liarth 
is occupied, are inferred to be of less value, at the 
central point of view, than the most insignificant 
and shortest - lived insects on this planet appear to 
us. What, indeed, is this human animal— so much 
made of in the antliropocentric conception — when 
placed beside innumerable conscious organisms which 
may occupy the innumerable worlds that ai'c moving 
through Immensity? What is man that ho should 
he regarded at all, in a universal Purpose ? Above 
all, what is man that he should be the supreme 
object in that Purpose — as in the Christian economy 
of redemption, according to the medieval interpretation 
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of it, which so long afTected the teleological view of 
the universe. 

But if scientific investigation of the contents of 
s;pacc reduces the petty organisms which constitute the 
race of man, from suj^remacy in the supposed final 
purpose, to inconceivable insignificance in the universal 
material system, this reduction is even more diflicnlt to 
resist when one turns to what modern inquiry has to 
tell about the continous course of events in time. Above 
all^ this is so if we accept a modern conception of the 
causal process, according to which constant phenomenal 
evolution of the material universe proceeds in what, for 
aught man can know, may be an unbeginning and un- 
ending series of changes or metamorphoses of its 
molecular constituents. If modern astronomy, inaug- 
urated by Copernicus and Fewton, has revealed the 
insignificance of man's planet among the illimitable 
starry hosts, and the infinite insignificance of each 
ephemeral human organism, when all these are inter- 
preted in terms of space — what shall be said of the 
revelations of modern geology, and, much more, of 
modern biology? They seem to show that all the 
organised bodies on this planet, as well as the planet 
itself, are transitory issues, in continuous natural pro- 
cesses of integration and disintegration — without begin- 
ning and without end, as far as man can tell Some 
of the present laws according to which changes occur 
seem to he discovered, and those who claim to be 
, disooverers have thus put passing pleasures within the, 
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reach of those by whom the discoveries may be ap- 
plied, or have enabled tliem to escape passing forms 
of suffering ; but no ultimate account of all this can 
be given. Kor can we tell whether the physical order 
— presumed to be permanent within the narrow spliere 
of men's discoveries of natural causes — is really an ex- 
pression of divine reason, or only an accident in a 
brief interval within which chaos, in human experience, 
assumes the semblance of cosmos. 

Tn the light of geological and Inological discovery 
and speculation, one seems to see animal life gradu- 
ally evolving, in its rcdative place in the continuous 
natural succession, in a process according to which 
lower forms of living matter on this planet arc slowly 
followed by higher and more complex forms. Each 
generation in this continuous natural evolution, infin- 
itesimally different from that which preceded it, trans- 
mits the infinitesimal difference to its successors ; and 
thus, out of what may have been the common mass 
of protoplasm at an early stage, animal life becomes 
gradually differentiated into ever-multiplying species, 
with the human organism the most notable as yet, 
among the organisms thus naturally evolved in the 
history Oif this planet. The human organisms them- 
selves, afcthe present stage of the unbeginning and 
endless procession of changes which the material world 
presents, are found to be in advance of their remote 
natural aecestors in intelligence and morality, and 
with a present prospect, according to the analogies of 
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nature, of continuing to advance with tlie process of 
the suns. But human organisms, with their unique 
characteristic of self-conscious life, are only part of 
the phenomena mysteriously presented, in the unbegiu- 
Tu'ng and unending evolution, which is taken for the 
supreme natural process according to whicli the ele- 
ments of matter change and grow. They seem to 
rise into life naturally, when the conditioning material 
causes occur of which organisms of this sort with 
their self-conscious lives are the natural sequence. But 
those physical causes, as well as their consequences, are 
all passive subjects of the natural rules of universal 
change. Keasoning by analogy, and under the maxims 
of common-sense, all-embracing materialism may ac- ' 
cordingly anticipate, in the future history of this planet, 
the final extinction of human organisms, in analogy 
with preceding extinctions of inferior races, and the 
extinction too of the planet itself which they inhabit ; 
along with all tlieir works — their scientific discoveries 
and their whole history — in the general disintegration 
of the solar system. Later still, the whole material 
universe may be refunded ii|tp the original fire-mist out 
of which it was once evotfed, or it may all be con- 
densed into one stupendous mass of molecules— *-roudy 
to resume another prolonged course of natural integni- 
tion, or, as one might call it, natural creation,— an 
integration of new stellar and planetary systems, it 
may he; or perhaps of other constructions of matter, 
unpredictable, because under physical conditions now 
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to us unknown, and even by us inconceivable. In the 
new material universe of that immoasiiraldy remote 
future, what room is there in retrospective thouglit for 
the petty human organisms of an immeasurably remote 
past, with their ephemeral records of social institutions 
and social struggles, scientific discoveries, achievements 
of mechanical art, humanly admired creations of ima- 
gination, religions and philosophies, — all dissolved and 
buried in the dissolution of the vast molecular economy 
in wliich, oven while tlmy existed, they wore as noth- 
ing, — for ever forgotten, in the now heavens and new 
eartli into which a universe, essentially of molecules, 
has then been transformed, in another of its endless 
metamorphoses ? 

These are only dreams, for of course they are Matori. 
not, through verification, acknowledged discoveries of uroamK, 
natural science; but they are dreams which are. in 
analogy with the universally materialistic conception 
of exiateuco, which I am asking you to try to realise in 
imagination. They presuppose a universe of molecules 
in motion ; the perceptible history of which must be 
a history of the motions of the molecules, separately 
or in aggregation, and of the changes winch would b(s 
presented in their emstomary soq^uonces if the dreams 
were realised. 

Two conditions, which both play an important part iu<l<wtnic. 
in the physical sciences, are presupposed, but not un- 
conditionally demonstrated. The one is the inde- vnuorof**^’ 
structibility of the molecules, or the matter which “**®**y- 
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consists of them; and the other, the conservation 
of what is ambiguously called energy, which matter 
is supposed to involve. The indestructibility of 
Matter, and the conservation of its energy are, as we 
know, hypotheses which dominate modern inl‘orence.s 
about the past and future history of the molecules 
which, on the materialistic conception of man, and the 
universe of which human organisms are a part, form 
the elementary totality of what really exists. Accord- 
ingly, as long as the material universe exist.s, and it 
is presumed to be indestructible, it must consist of 
exactly the same quantity of matter — the same num- 
ber of molecules — as now exists ; — this through all the 
metamorphoses which, in endless duration, these have 
undergone, or may yet undergo— in tlie form of stellar 
systems, and living matter, in the various <legroo.s of 
life, sentient, intelligent, self-conscious, which, as more 
or less elaborately formed, organised matter is found ,to 
manifest; as well as in remote future visible or other 
sensible issues which liuman imagination cannot an- 
ticipate. The assumption of the indestructibility of 
matter as final forbids an mconceivable transfonnn- 
tiou of nothinff suddenly into something, as in the old 
idea of a special creation, and obliges us alway.s U» 
suppose and seek for physical causes, prescntablo to 
sense, although not necessarily perceptible by human 
senses, when we resolve to account, through its exact 
; material equivalent, for each new metamorphosis. The 
■ hisfeljy of the universe is therefore a history of tih® 
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natural transformations of what already exists mole- 
cnlarly : the addition of absolutely new molecules, or 
the absolute extinction of old ones, are unscientific 
conceptions. Each new appearance in nature implies 
an equivalent withdrawal of some other appearance, 
and the whole succession is an endless metamorphosis. 

Light reappears in equivalent heat: electricity in 
equivalent magnetism ; molecular changes in the living 
organism, in their equivalent states of conscious life : 
the births and deaths of men and other living organ- 
isms have their resulting compensation: the births and 
deaths of planets and suns have deaths and births in 
something else corresponding to them. 

If all that has been, and that can be, must thus be May not 
thought of at last in terms of material molecules, the chlngTbe 
final problem should be solved in the discovery and the effect 
thoroughgoing application of the ultimate law or laws an^ 
according to which the innumerable molecular meta- tecedent?. 
morphoses proceed. The search for cause is confined 
to a search for the perceptible conditions which con- 
stantly precede, or constantly accompany, each percept- 
ible change. Causation is nothing more than the sort of 
sequences and coexistences which seem to be customary 
among mslterial phenomena. It is the sort which is be-^ 
lieved to be constant, and which is therefore significant 
— significant in the perceived causes of their so-called 
effects, and in the perceived effects of their so-called 
causes. To explain the universe accordingly would be, to 
read its endless changes under the principle of causality,. 
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in this its physical or mechanical interpretation. A 
criticised experience of the special sorts ()f coniuiction 
that seem constant, hecomcs tlie only criterion for deter- 
mining the particular causes of jtarticular cllbe.tH ; not 
any a priori idea of the sufllcieney, or iii.sulll(U(mey, of 
this agent to he tlie cause of that sort of ehauKc. Ab- 
stractly, or apart from actually finding that thu i.s 
always in nature followed by UuU, man bus no right 
to assume that only this sort of cause, ran e.xplain that 
sort of effect ; that unorganised atoms c.an, or that 
they cannot, account for the s(df'Con.scinus life that is 
found on this remote little planet, in conneetinn with 
human molectxlar organisms. For, if experience finds 
organised life rising, first out of certain inorganic con- 
ditions, and then the sclf-consciou.s sort of lihi rising out 
of certain sorts of living organisms, one is h(atnd hon- 
estly to accept the facts. One is told to see in the so 
related molecules and their motioim the true and only 
explanation of the psychical phtmomena which appear 
in certain organisms — especially in the human, and 
which are vulgarly referred to what are cuillod " human 
minds,” — the word “ mind" a conveuietit refuge for the 
ignorance of those who use it. For, a priori, any 
material thing appears equally fit, or equally unfit, 
with any other to be the cause, or customary natural 
.antecedent, of any sort of change. Causality is thus 
■only the sort of sequence that is constant, or ex- 
emplified in the visible custom of nature ; and as any 
fivfflit may follow any other, anything may be its in- 
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variable antecedent or natural cause. The falling of 
a pebble, to take David Hume's examples, may extin- 
guish the sun^ for aught we know a priori; or the will 
of a man may disturb the planets in their orbits. 
‘‘Were any object presented to us, and were we re- 
quired to pronounce concerning the effect which will 
result from it, without consulting past observation, 
after what manner," Hume asks, must the mind pro- 
ceed ? It must imagine some event which it ascribes 
to the object as its effect; and it is plain that tliis 
invention must be entirely arbitrary." The mind can 
never without experience lind the sorb of eifeeb in the 
cause, or the sort of cause in the effect, l)y tin*- most 
accurate scrutiny of either per se. For the elfect is 
totally different from the cause, and consccpiently can 
uQver be discovered in it, nor can the cause in the 
effect. We fancy that were we brought on a sudden 
into this world, we could have inferred without trial 
that one billiard-ball would communicate motion to 
another upon impulse ; and that we needed not have 
waited to see this event, in order to pronounce with 
certainty that it would bo so. But motion in the 
second billiard-ball is a distinct event from motion in 
the first; nor is there anything in the appearance of 
the one phenomenon to suggest the other. When I see 
one billiard-ball moving in a straight lino towards 
another, even if motion in the second ball shotild by 
accident be suggested to me as the result of their con- 
tact, might I not conceive hundreds of other sorts of 
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events as well following from that particular cause. 
Might not both the balls remain at absolute rest? 
Might not the first ball return in a straiglit lino, or 
leap away from the second in any linear direction ? 
All these suppositions are consistent or conceivable. 
Why then sliould we give the preference to one of 
them, which a is no more consistent (U’ con- 

ceivable than the rest? No a priori reasonings will 
ever be able to show us any unconditional necessit}' 
in reason for this preference. The general conclusion 
from all this would be, that we must turn, for the 
ultimate ground of our determination, to the evidence 
of experience, as presented in those sorts of secpKnicc 
which seem, after calculated experimentH, to be in 
point of fact invariable in the constant succession, or 
continuous evolution, of molecuilar cliange. 

I'iiopos- Under this sensuous and imaginable causality or 

siiaeisHUeH , , 

of a uni; powcr as the siipxxnne human conception; with sur- 
moieonioK vival of tlic pliysically littosfc as its highesb biolog- 
ical illustration; with tho indestructibility of matter 
suoceaLn conservation of energy for working hypo- 

of changes, tpgggg . Speculative postulate of an un- 

beginning and unending succession of causal integra- 
tions and disintegrations of a universe of inoleeules in 
- perpetual motion — with all this, abundant opportunity 
seems to be given, in the form of infinite time, for 
infinite variety in the relations of the molecules to one 
another, and for all sorts of resulting molecular ttggi’egu- 
' '■ which when they emerge, as far as man oan see 
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before trial, may each be a cause of any sort of efiect. 

So, under this ultimate conception of tlie universe, 
what forbids that in the course of time one of tlie in- 
numerable possible molecular collocations iniglit be 
that presented by the universe of individual things 
and persons, as man now finds it, in the transitory 
economy of which the human organism forms a part, 
and into whicli each man so formed has been therefore 
naturally introduced. The universe of molecules, at 
this stage of its history, now and here, includes those 
elaborate molecular organisations wliicl), wliile they 
last, are found in experience to 1)0 the physical or 
perceptible causes of different sorts of life; in their 
more notable elaborations the natural causes of life 
sentient; and in due time, even of life that is self- 
conscious or rational. Indeed, the whole xini verse of 
molecules in motion may seem fit to be regarded as 
the universe, or infinite material organism, perpetu- 
ally in life ; life in its lower degrees being identified 
with molecular motion, and in its higher degrees with 
those special relations of some of the moving molecules, 

'which form sentient and self-conscious organisms, more 
or less transitory in their constitution, each subject to 
growth and decay. 

So conceived, the totality of what exists seems to Seif^oon. 
be emptied of those supposed special examples of a 
divine adaptation of natural means to human ends, in 
which, under the anthropocentric conception of things, Si wTioh 
this visible world of ours once seemed to abound ; 


occur in 
the infinite 
history of 
molecules 
in motion. 
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which impressed ordinary minds, when presented by 
Cicero or Paley ; or, eaiiier still, by the Hebrew 
poet, to whom the heavens ^'declared the glory of 
God; and the firmament'' sliowed His handy work," 
Under this Hebrew conception of tilings, “day unto 
day" was uttering this Jiiglier “ speecdi," and night unto 
night this higlicr “ knowledge." As tlie flew looked at it, 
“ there was no speech nor language" where this J.)ivino 
Voice was not heard: “their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world." 
Under the purely molecular final idea of existtmee, on 
the contrary, the heavens and the eartli, with all their 
living and intelligent popnlation, declare tlie supposed 
potentialities of innumerable mattvrial molectihis, in the 
infinity of their possible, relations in the constant suc- 
cession ; in any of tin* scujncnces, any sort of issue, 
whether insentient mass or organism, sentient and even 
self-conscious life, for all we c^au predict being 

ab]t‘ to athiin its actual but ephemeral existence as natur- 
ally as any other. That the motion of one billiard-ball 
should bo the natural sequence to contact with another 
billiard-ball in motion, is neither less nor more wonder- 
ful in itself, than that an elaborate special organisa- 
tion of molecules, itself the natural issue of tlie ininite 
possibilities of the universal motion, should, while thf 
organism lasts, be the prior term in a sequence in wMch 
the consequent term should be a state or act of isiif* 
eonscioua life. The self-conscious life may seem to 
itself to be continuous in wlmt is called memory, and 
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it may thus seem to last a little longer than the visible 
motion in the impelled billiard-ball ; but the sequence 
could in neither case be predicted without sufficient 
experience of its constancy : in each case it is equally 
credible and certain after experience of what is reck- 
oned sufficient. According to the rules which the 
molecules are somehow exemplifying in their motions, 
the particular sort of collocation of molecules of which 
billiard-balls are made up is the issue of compara- 
tively few and simple natural experiments, while the 
competitive process of survival of the fittest, for ex- 
ample, in the case cspecdally of the curious human or- 
ganism, must have involved innumerable rejections, 
with all the involved waste of product, before man, 
with his self -regarding and his benevolent physical 
dispositions, gradually made his appearance. With this 
mechanical difference of elaboration only, the two sorts 
of sequence, as causal, are analogous, if causality con- 
tains only sequence. In neither is there any evidence 
of external contrivance, as in the phenomena we attri- 
bute to the design of a human artist; and, moreover, 
so-called effects of Imrnan contrivance are themselves 
only examples of natural laws, which issued in the 
nati|ii evolution of the organism of the individual 
contriver, with its transitory purposes. The watch- 
maker, when his organism is making watches, is really 
only an insignificant part of the great process of 
universe-making and universal metamorphosis that is 
constantly going on. The blind “power,” which is 
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seen in natural or customiary sc(![ueiice, the partic.ular 
terms of whicli are unknown to us till experience 
reveals what they are, — this — not Purpose, heruivolent 
or malevolent — is the final solvent of tlic problem of 
the universe ; and of a universe, too, that is found 
on this planet to evolve examples both of bentivolent 
and malevolent character, in organisms which enjoy or 
suffer in their transitory lives as long as the needed 
correlative organisation of molecules lusts. Dceju'.r 
than this the human line cannot g<», in the attempt 
to sound the infinite abyss, when one has to ex- 
plain the universe under the postulate which Universal 
Materialism finds sufficient. The intrepid scientific 
inquirer, with his universe coneeiveii as ultimately 
molecules in motion, who cun sec nothing in experi- 
ence that is inconsistent with this .solution of the final 
problem, accepts it unappalled, in the true spirit of 
science. Ho is ready to say that “ things are what 
they are, and are not other things ” — but this with 
an eye turned exclusively to phenomena of matter, and 
only in tlieir relations of coexistence and sequence. 

-me mate- Man and his organism are absolutely identified in 
ismKe' this final interpretation of the universe, in which man 
uSrewai himself becomes one of its most insignificant items: 

bis self-conscious existence is accordingly measured by 
I the continuance of the visible organism whicli u him* 
self. Self-conscious lives of men, especially those who 
’■ have entered into actual existence in this era of the 
TOversal history, are the most remarkable manifaste* 
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tioiivS of the psychical phenomena that come within 
man’s experience ; but even this highest sort is invari- 
ably embodied : our only example of self-conscious lifci 
is presented in the human organism, in its little more 
than momentary existence. Given this organism, the 
self-conscious life mysteriously springs forth, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley puts it, like the appearance of the 
genius when Aladdin rubbed his lamp in the Eastern 
story/’ or as any other natural fact whicli appears in 
its due season. 

It is thus that man is reduced from the fancied MautiiuH 
lieight of a moral agent, who must be independent of oUly Vi 
external physical law to the extent of his moral re- o*r 
sponsibility : he is identified with those aggregates of 
atoms in the natural evolution, which diller from the 
lifeless things of inorganic nature only in tlio fact of 
their organic association with pleasurable or painful 
feeling, and with other automatic states of conscious- 
ness, manifested in the course of molecular changes of 
which the organism and its surroundings are the sub- 
jects — invisible states as wholly automatic, and de- 
pendent on molecular motions, as the visible changes 
in the organisms themselves. ‘'Man, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral,” according to Professor Huxley, “ is as 
much a part of nature, as purely a product of the 
cosmic process, as the humblest weed.” Therefore, 
men at their best present only this ephemeral and 
automatic consciousness, caused by the always indif- 
ferent, and often practically cruel, natural rnechanism 
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within which, without their leave, they find thoniacdvcH 
inextricably involved. Inconsolatory to the individual 
as this discovery of what lie is, and in vvlmt ho is, iimy 
be, it is inexhaustible in resources of physical ex})lana- 
tion : it explains, as physical con.se(iuence.s of ridation.s 
among molecules which occur in the cour.se of their 
history, man’s illusion that he can be morally free from 
natural law, and his aversion to the conception of 
omnipotent physical necessity. For the illusion and 
the aversion are both found in invariable sequence to 
certain organic states and their surroundings, wliicli 
are themselves the present issue of the innumerable 
molecular collocations and motions tliat have occurred 
in the past history of the material universe. The 
sufferings through which the sentient h(!ing.s on Ihi.s 
planet jiass, and the sins with which men are charged, 
are liow seen in their infinite in.signilicance, a.s phe- 
nomena in the eternal ,succeH.sion of natural changes 


among the atoms which occupy tlu! immensity of space : 
they arc* not more significant ultimately than the pains 
or pleasures of insects too minute to be seen }»y tin- 
microscope in the summer sunshine now seem to ns. 
Good and evil, right and wrong, merit and demerit, 
self-satisfaction and remorse, aro scientifically di.scov- 
ered to be words which have acquired their mi,slead- 
ing meaning at the particular era in this world’s 
history at which it was natural for them to acquire 
ity fiirough man’s natural ignorance then of his own 


insignificance, as only an item in that unbeginmng 
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and unending succession of molecular chaiig^ 
Universal Materialism assumes to be finally co-extcn- 
sive with reality. 


But in another way of reasoning — if anything may Doiiicatiou 
be the cause of anything, because it may be its accom- 
paniment and its successor — might one not refer to the 
molecules into which the universe is resolved all the 
attributes of man, and evini thosci that in theism are 
attributed to (5od? And if all this may be potenti- 
ally latent in the molecular universe, is it not only 
question of names — as between this omnipotent and 
omniscient Matter, on the one hand, and the (iod of 
pantheism, or even tlieism, on the other. Where is 
the universal materialist to stop in what lie attributes 
to matter, if we, may refer to it the rational acts and 
moral axioms of which material organism is the present 
condition in human experience ? What, in short, does 
he mean by Matter ? But of this afterwards. 

The molecularly constituted deity of Universal’ Ma- The traui- 
terialism has, it setuus, naturally caused at one stage in innion of 
the conscious life of the human organism what are dis- 
covered to be illusions, under the later evolved concop- 
tions to which its natural laws are now automatically 
conducting scientific men — conceptions, too, which may 
in their turn be all after this as naturally dissolved. 

Among those illusory natural products may hereafter 
come to be included the moral rules which presuppose 
the importance of the race of man, as compared, say, 
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with a riHM» of invisthh^ aiuiim!r*!il«‘,s,- {imHup|MwiiimiR 

frciiii whirh iiilVr tin* iwvd for iiidivithml sidf- 

Kurrifiro on holinlf nf tludr nn u tinly for tho Hiike 
nf u hiH< 4 rr survival of tin’ whoto. ronmdonco hewing 
to ai»jirar as an aililioial dovin* for fho proloii^^iUion of 
tin* rac’i' : it wan liatnnilly ’^i'nrralod at thiit jairiicidar 
stai 4 f‘ in tho jdiysit'al history of tho tindiH‘nh‘H at which 
inon wrro nahirally inado to i4n|»|iof4i' that gonio 
di|.onty lunl iiiUMirtanm Indongiid In thorn, difrorinit in 
kitni from what ln'hni|4H in the inmt hwiligorno reptik* 
lint grioniifi*’ diHininrtmlodtirm, iliolf a phyaiiml mi* 
«tut‘nei‘, on ilia fiocasinn of oarliiin imilocular motions^ 
conioB to Hoa that tha man amt ilm ri’piila am virfcmitly 
altki! iimigntlinuit, haing hoth lh*» IraiiMiiory cniiaomt! 
of tinivarsal phyaic*al law, 1V» rail an agiiiit ** in a 
distinriivr nvmv ‘'moral*' or "Hpiritniil/* h to apply a 
mis!railin>; prrdirafr ; for llir " atnairy *' ran bn only the 
physinil i-atisidiiy in whirh ii miiuii condition of the 
hiumin brain ia arrMinpaiiiril l»y tliti ikliisioil tlltt love 
nml will and ronm'imro arc iomeliow sipriof to bruin, 
ilint tfi the iiiolcridcs on wilieh tlioy all ultimately 
ilcjaaiil It in under a nitUiral law that tlio orgiintsm 
in iiiiiti liceotimH iip{Mirt!titIy itliical, and m mmh bcchis 
lo itriiggtc imairmt ntitnrc. 


Morn ttiaii even tlii« disioUitkiii of miirnlliy hi, wins to 
follow from tlio imnntiimia which yield a itiiiriily moli^ 
enltr iolntion of the prohlcin of locktoneo if 
any eoielniion at all atoiifc aiiything can ki «itiik 
tnMf drown In such a tiiiivcrs®i whir® rtisoa itoilf— 
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reason to which one is wont to appeal as the supreme 
tribunal, or as at the root in the nature of things 
— is transformed into one of innunierablo transitory 
issues of purposeless organic conditions. For what is 
called intellect, with its product science, as well as what 
is called conscience, witli morality as its product, come 
to be conceived as only transitory natural outc.omes of 
certain molecular conditions. Tho very thinking and 
observing proce.ssos themscdves, thos(^ processes through 
which the matcsrialist linds that conscious mind, in all 
its processes, is virtually molecndes in motion, are them- 
selves a i)art of the molee.ular iirocess. Human intelli- 
gence, as well as human conscience, is only one among 
the many sorts of ephemeral plienomena to which tins 
molecular universe, in its eternal Hu.'c of molecules and 
aggregates of motions, is supposed to bo continually 
giving birth. Its verified inferences, as well as its 
unproved hypotheses, are all alike transitory;’ if we 
are not tdlowcid to presuppose in the primary data 
more tluiu iiKiIecules, accustomed under certain con- 
ditions to manifest self-conscious life. And thus even 
Materialism, this philosophic Monism, itself disappears, 
along with the idieuomcnou of self-conscious intelli- 
gence by which it was reasoned out, in tho abyss of 
universal Nescience. 

Shall we then accept as a solution of tho problem 
of the uniyerse, and of man as a constituent part of it, 
this, which asks us habitually to think of the whole 
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as linally piirpo.sele.ss iiiolt^colar liifjtions, (\( which 
intelligence and conscience art* trnn.siU)ry iasiuhs, hnt 
which, in tlic <larkn(*.sH of (lniv(‘r.sal Mjitf‘riali.Hin, caii^ 
while they last, ]>u( in no <*laiin to (h^tnanint* ilte iritcjr- 
preialion of tin* wholt^ ^ Can Matter claim thiH final 
ijiliyerHality Huprennicy { 

In next lectun*- wt* shall etmsitler w!mi mind, mani^ 
feHtetl in man, Imn hi say ftir itself, when eonfrtmttah in 
this nmnitc* {'nrm‘r, hy the (‘fmeepiion of a iintvtn’.st* of 
inoltitmlihs and molecnlar chungt*s, making a claim to 
finality. 
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I’ANUCIOTSM. " f 

Human organisms luid their s(d£-cons(;i<)U,s life, appeal-, Thci Hcwmtl 
at the point of view of atomism or molecmlism, to l>o ixTHteiicft'' 
only part, and a very insignificant part, of the transitory hf" 
natural issue of the universe of molecules in motion. 

They emerge fotf a time in a remote and petty corner 
of immensity, under those particular physical conditions 
which arc found to give rise to self-conscious organism. 

Mind — the state of matter called consciousness, accord- 
ing to materialism — is one among innumerable other 
sorts of manifestation which molecules make of them- 
selves; not in itself move significant than any one of 
the many sorts of quantitative diflerences, in size, shai)e, 
or arrangeudent, of the molecules and molecular masses, 
on which conscious life, as well as all the other quali- 
ties of things, are, on this '’onoeption of existence, 
assumed to depend. Just as fire differs from water, 
and water from gold, ultimately on account of sup- 
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posed differences in the size, shape, motion, and con- 
sistency of their respective constituent inolecules, — 
differences which might be described with precision if 
one co\dd construct mierosco])es powerful enough to 
reveal them, — so, on the same condition, those special 
characteristics of molecular organisation which give rise 
to consciousness, when they happen to become actual, 
might in like manner bo described in dotnil. ll’his is 
the iiniverse of the materialist, which rises in imagi- 
nation, when the second of the three postulates of 
existence is exaggerated, and is at last taken as alone 
sufficient for the explanation of all. 

But has the phenomenon of percipient and self-con- 
scious life by which man is characterised, and which 
has started up in this remote planetary coriuir of the 
material world, nothing more than this to say for itself ? 
Is this all that it in any way iiujilies ? 

This question and the answer to it do tiot so soon 
force themselves into notice in the way the boundless 
and endless world of outward things presented to the 
senses does. Tlie conscious self does not at first ob- 
trude itself upon the unreflecting as exclusively entitled 
to be called reed. Our assumed invisible reality scorns 
ready to resolve itself into transitory modes of the solid 
and extended entities with which the seiisoft are per* 
petually concerned, and with which we are coaircantly in 
contact and collision, lleflex science of life, eHpe<d&Ily 
of the sort of life that is conscious, follows in llie wake 
of actual life ; for thought must haye mRt©riid[ in tte 
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form of spiritual states passed through, before it 
begins to reflect upon these, and to reduce the life 
to science. 


The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that this is ‘ 1.’ 

But as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of * I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And fnids I am not what 1 see, 

And other than the things T touch ; 


iSt) rounds he to a separate mind, 

From whence clear memory may begin,” 


Or again — 

Dark is the world to thee : thyself art the reason why ; 

For is He not ||I, but thou, that has power to feel ‘ I am I ” 

Accordingly the second of the three fundamental out- 

ward trai 

postulates o£ existence — that which assumes outward formed 
things — is apt to lie exaggerated into the one solitary iSwardf 
postulate sooner than the first, which assumes the in- 
dividual ego. In the earlier stages of one’s develop- 
ment he is more ready to suppose that consciousness 
can be refunded into the universe of outward things, 
than to suppose that the universe of outward things is 
dependent on his own self-conscious perceptions. We 
are all in our childish years more or less materialists. 

And we find the materialist point of view the favourite 
one in the childhood of the race of man, as in early Hel- 
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lenic speculation : so it was in the ancient world to the 
end, with only a dim apprehension of liuman individu- 
ality and personality. It was with the rise of Chris- 
tianity that tliis idea of the individual })erson tnifolchnl 
into distinctness. The early Christian ih(sdo;L,dans found 
something in a self-conscious person that was foriugn 
to Hellenic and lioman thought in the pre-Christian 
world. “Great is the power of ’memory,’' one finds 
Augustine exclaiming in his ' ConfesBions/— “ great is 
the power of memory, in all its depth and manifold 
intensity ; and this strange tiling is my mind ; and my 
mind is myself. Fear and amazement overcome mo 
when I think of this. And yet men go abroad to gaz(». 
upon mountains and waves, liroad riveu’H, wide*, otu^ans, 
and the courses of tlie stars, ami oveudook 
the crowning wonder.” In the next thousand years 
alter Augustine one finds many utUa'ances in harnnmy 
with this. The supnune signific?ancc of the ego sur- 
vives after the rise of the modern reaction against 
scholastic thought, and a philoBophy determined by 
ecclesiastical authority. When new conceptions of tlm 
universe and tlio ultimate meaning of life weri^ strug- 
gling into reflective life in DescarteB, the wiiUdiworcl 
was Cogito ergo sum — Ego rnmn mgiiam: my tluiiking 
is the essential fact for me. Not atoms Imt egoSi 
or rather each ego— each person — was taken as thi 
primary element. His own self-conscious life is wlul 
is nearest to the person whose individual life it ii^ 
and his world is the world which is continually living 
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in his ideas. This was the starting-point and centre of 
introspective Cartesianism, that first birth of the new 
philosophic spirit, which so strenuously asserted itself in 
the seventeenth century. That “ notliing can be more* 
evident to us than our own existence/' was what W(' 
found Locke afterwards acknowledging. “ If I doubt 
all other things, that very doubt makes me perceives 
my own existence as a conscious being, and will not 
suffer me to doubt of tliat." The more this invisible 
fact of self in which consciousness centres is pondered, 
the more one seems to seci the dependence of tlio nni- 
verse on it. So self, conscious and j)ercipi(nit, comes 
by degrees to absorb all outward things, c,onvcrting 
an illusory outwardness into real inwardness. Like 
Actaeon, changed into the stag, and then torn to pieces 
by his hounds on Mount Citlueron, the once too ob- 
trusive world of molecules is wholly swallowed up in 
the world of one's own self-conscious personality. 

Tor, wlien one takes his own living consciousness, 
reflected on and recognised as the universe of liu ex- 
perience, for the philosophical point of view~instead 
of physical quantities of molecules in space, and the 
changes in aixd through which they evolve in time — 
one finds that his final conception of the univ(‘,rsii 
undergoes a transformation; and the uc‘.w conception 
seems to be deeper and truer than the old one. Con- 
scious life in me — conscious life, if there are other egos, 
whenever it arises — no longer looks like an ephemeral 
and insignificant accident, that has somehow, through 
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the concourse of molecules, happened to make its ap- 
pearance on this one planet. I seem at any rate no 
longer able to suppose that percipient consciousness 
of man, and conscious intelligence in other phases, in 
other possible egos, might cease for ever in the uni- 
verse of existence, and yet that, after its extinction, the 
huge aggregates of molecules in their molecular masses, 
with all their properties and other consequences, might 
continue as they were before its extinction, without 
any change in their appearance. Percipient life seems 
now to be able to say for itself, that it is the one 
paramount necessity, the one indispensable condition 
of all actual reality, and of all the changes that occur 
in what actually exists. The introduction of percipient 
consciousness into existence looks like the introduc- 
tion of light into a dark room that is distinguished by 
the beauty and variety of the colours which it pre- 
sents by day. In the darkness this beautiful variety of 
form and colour was virtually not in existence, in' the 
sombre and uniform darkness. The brilliant spectacle 
suddenly becomes actual as soon as the lamp is carried 
into the dark chamber. If light had never existed, or 
if it were now to be suddenly tod for ever annihilated 
throughout the universe, the visible glories of earth 
and sky, as well as of the darkened room, would all 
cease "to be: and if light had never existed, they 
would never have existed, as we now see them; for 
they are all virtually created by, because dependent 
.on, the command, "Let there be light."" So too, with 
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the percipient life introduced into existence by the 
ego, that ''candle of the Lord,” which seems to show 
itself in this way as the unit of the universe. "Let 
there be a self-conscious ego” — if we could suppose 
this fiat possible on the hypothesis without a contra- 
diction — "let there be a self-conscious ego,” and all 
becomes the actuality that we perceive. The reflec- 
tive thinker seems to find this so, when he tries in 
vain to imagine a material world — a universe of mol- 
ecules and their aggregates — after all percij)ient life 
has been withdrawn. Let this mental experiment 
be made by one who desires to pass from the ex- 
clusive materialism, according to which we were try- 
ing to think the universe in last lecture, and who 
wants to, occupy the point of view of egoism, which 
I am asking you to take provisionally now. 

Consider further what becomes of the world revealed 
in vision and touch, which is the object of daily in- 
terest to (wery human being, winch is the means, when 
scientifically interpreted, of advancing man's comfort, 
and on winch the progress of civilisation depends; — 
what becomes of this solid and spacious world, of 
all the physical and natural sciences too, and even of 
materialism itself as the living philosophy of a self- 
conscious spirit, when this postulated reality is with- 
drawn, so that conscious reason, human and divine, 
is for ever extinct 

For one thing, all experience of outward things, in- 
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eluding the philosophy which teaches that existence is 
ultimately outward and molecular — all special sciences 
and philosophy — depend, on -what is vti'ward. They are 
contained in consciousness, whicli is not a molecule nor 
a mass of molecules. The inward perceptions and in- 
ferences, of which living knowledge of external things 
consists, are indispensable conditions in the construction 
of that interpretation of existence, as a wholly exter- 
nal and extended natural process, which constitutes the 
universal materialism or moleculism in which conscious- 
ness looks so insignificant. But for the conscious life 
that it contains, in this little corner of the universe 
or elsewhere, the world of outward things would bo 
virtually nothing, because all unpercoiviid, in the; <!ntire 
absence of percipient life. If the p(!r.sons who arc 
percipient of the universe in s])aee, and suppo.scd to 
be able, by reasoning (iomhiued witli obstirvation, to 
discover all tliat is scientifically allirnicd about it, are 
themselves found, in the progress of their own dis- 
coveries, to bo in the last resort only transitory issues 
of unintelligent and unintelligible Matter, this materi- 
alistic philosophy of theirs must, like all else that 
depends upon them, be unworthy of trust, because an 
outcome of unreason. A merely human science is dis- 
credited in the degradation of the beings by whom it is 
made into accidents of the universal flux. For sciences 
and materialistic philosophy are then only accidents in 
the history of certain organisms, which, at this era in 
the molecular evolution, happen to be formed on this 
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little planet. The supposed discovery that the whole 
is ultimately only continuous mechanical motion of 
atoms, without guarantee in a divine -natural order, 
discredits the discovery itself. Unless there is that in 
man which is more than physical evolution of matter 
into organism — if matter means only what is given 
in sense or understanding measured by sense — there 
can he no valid science, and no valid materialistic 
philosophy. The testimony given by our human ad- 
venturer to the fact that he has been cast up inex- 
plicably in the endless succession of the molecular 
changes which are the only ultimate reality, and who 
thinks that he sees scientifically that all conscious life 
must sooner or later disappear out of existence — this 
testimony, under such conditions, can neither be vindi- 
cated nor refuted. The issue is a literally unutterable 
scepticism about everything. The key which pretended 
to open the secrets of reality has been taken away in 
the very act of using it. Universal moleculism is in- 
tellectual suicide. 

The larger human life is a continual protest against The con- 
this. To suppose that conscious intelligence itself is 
essentially only molecular, is found to be an inadequate, uSverse 
if not a sejf-contradictory position. The modern science gciour’^^ 
of outward things, of which the race of man is justly 
proud, as one of the most signal of its glories, is made 
only one among innumerable other sorts of accidental 
and temporary modifications of atomic form and move- 
ment ; culminating in the discovery of the irrelevancy 
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and insignificance of the conscions r(‘.ason that recog- 
nises the diBcoveries. The existence in a living tlunight, 
of the great mechanical law of gravitation, or of the still 
greater biological law of nniversal natural evolution, in- 
cluding of course tln^. evolution of thosti very diseoveries 
thenis{dves, surely iinjdies, in tlu^ fiinil coiiHiitution of 
the universe, somt3thing deei^er than an originally un- 
conscious and acciilental concurrence of atoms. W<* are 
reminded of the familiar sentiment of PaseaL Wlmn 
looked at only as a visible and tangible organism, that 
ocenpies an infinitesimal portion of space, during an 
infinitesimal period of time, man seems no more than 
a reed, even the weakest reed, in (‘xitnaial nature: he 
is nevertheless a thinking or selfHamscious reed; witfi 
all the tremerulons constMituuna's that may la* ftmnd 
involved in this one uniques fact. riiysieully, he is 
a transitory individual organism. Wiuui wv. measure 
/As’ size and duration, and <!ompare tJtiH with the Im- 
mensiti(^s and tlu3 PUn-nities, I and all other men are 
seen to he so insignificant that there is no need for 
the houtidless material world to employ its collec- 
tive forces in order to compass our destriu’tiom A 
vapour, or a drop of water, is found to he enough for 
this purpose. Yet even if the illimitable material 
world were to have all the molecular forces that are 
supposed to belong to its atolfts exclusively combined 
for destruction of men, there is still that in man wMdh 
is greater, and therefore more noble, thim this by which 
the organisms would be destroyed; greater, too, than 
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the organism itself, as a mere portion of the outward 
world. For the man would be conscious of his fate; 
while the universe of things visible and tangible, in 
which his organism disappeared, would be unconscious 
of its victory. The true character and standing of 
man in the universe is to be read, not in the quantity 
of space that his body is seen to fill, nor in the periods of 
time during which the physical evolution of which his 
body is the ephemeral issue has been going on, but 
in the invisible life, percipient and self-conscious, which 
at last emerges, and is indeed his very self. Invisible 
egos are therefore superior to unseen molecules, and 
also to visible aggregates of molecules, however vast 
in size they may be. Each of us is greater than all 
matter abstracted from all percipient life can be — 
the ego is greater than any objects presented through 
the senses ; because the ego is conscious and active, 
while things presented to our senses are only passive 
and unconscious appearances. 

The Panegoist looks into a question which material- 
ism always overlooks. He asks what the word matter 
should ultimately mean, when the word is rightly used. 
What is meant by the real existence of a molecule, 
or an aggregate of molecules, or by the existence of 
molecules in motion ? What is meant by an outward 
thing, or by the exteruc^l existence of anything ? Let 
us by this kind of reflection try to bring more fully 
into light the second postulated existence, — instead 
of leaving it in the vague form of an uncriticised 
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faitli. When wc clo this, at our runv point of view, in 
obedience to that excdusive su])reniaey of the first of 
the three postulated realities, we begin to see tliat there 
is more mystery tlnui W(? ha<l sn])posed in the fact of 
nniKfdoUH jmrrp/vtn of things that an^ ass\inual to be 
nof> nmmcms ^ — and that are y(‘t held to 1 h* things upon 
\vhi(di p{TC(‘ption and all else that is ealled *‘mind’* 
ahsolulely depends. There is here a chasm, whi(di the 
history of philoBophical itiquiry suggests the difficulty 
of bridging over, — a chasm between, on the one hand, 
those living perceptions of things that are referred to 
myself— to the mind of the individual person wlio is 
conscious of them— and which succtaul <nw. another in 
the absolute privacy of one's own (HmseJous lih^ and, 
on tilt* other hand, solid and things, mohi- 

('uh»s and masses (d mohumles, suppostul i,o (‘xist, and 
to ('onlinue to <‘xist, just as nu(‘. u(’iually s{hj 8 them 
and touches (hem, whetlnn’ or not tlicre exists a per- 
eipienl who is setdiig ov ifutching tm otherwise Imving 
Hi‘utient {‘Xp(‘rienee. The things once called ** outward/* 
and Indievtul to he quite inde|Kmdent of any inward 
percipitmt life, secmi now to lose their so-ealled cpial- 
ilios one by mux These begin to disappear as empty 
abstractions, when percipient life is supposed to be 
withdrawn from the univerie; so tliat one is obliged 
to ask whetlier a molecule, or an aggregate of mol®** 
mlm'i'^soutd exist externally— if to exist extirndlly 
means to exist, in the way it now appears to the 
senses ^ do, after the extinction of all mind in the 
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universe. Wlien I say that outward things are, have 
been, and will continue to be, can this really mean 
more than that I or some percipient is, has been, 
and continues to be conscious of the mental states 
called seeing and touching? in the faith, it may be, 
that those seeings and feelings, and the pleasures and 
pains which accompany them, are part of the universal 
order; which faith, however, being only another ex- 
pression for faith in God, is an unexplained addition 
to a purely individual egoism. 

Again. One begins to see that, when one speaks of The human 
external things, he must include among them the minute 
organism which he calls his own body — that organism scions p"er- 
which, for the materialist, is really the whole man, pt?t^onhe 
— an organism, the visible insignificance of which, 
among the other contents of infinite space and dura- 
tion, and its arbitrary unintelligible connection with 
their molecular evolution and physical constitution, 
signified to the materialistic imagination the ii^ig- 
nificance of self-conscious life, as an item in the im- 
measurable universe. For one’s own body is a part of 
the material world. Even though it is called '"living 
matter,” it is still external, like all other visible things, 
to the private and invisible self, or proper ego. When 
it is seen in this light, the thought occurs that no suffi- 
cient reason can be produced to show that the conscious 
life is necessarily embodied, although it is no# em- 
bodied. Is that an a 'priori reason which forbids the 
supposition that I might have passed through all the 
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varieties of sentient experience of which I have been 
conscious since I was born, without being embodied? 
Why: may I not have the mental experience called 
seeing, or that other sort called touching, without my 
present visual and tactual organs, or even without any 
organism of gross molecular matter at all? Our so- 
called five senses, too, might conceivably have been 
other than they are — more numerous, for example — and 
thus presenting outward things clothed in innumerable 
qualities which are now unimaginable by man; or 
they might be less numerous, in which case much 
that normally constituted men can now perceive and 
imagine would be unimaginable. Of this last we have 
examples in those human beings who are born entirely 
blind, and to whom, in consequence, all words expres- 
sive of visual ideas to us who see are meaningless and 
unrepresentative. For aught we know, there may be 
percipient beings in some other corner of the universe 
who are destitute of all our so-called five external 
senses, and endowed with five, or five hundred, other 
sorts of senses, each different in kind from any of ours. 
If so, what is matter, in their perceptions and con- 
ceptions of it? It can have none of the qualities or 
quantities which we refer to the things that we call 
outward; and.it must have five, or five hundred, sorts 
of properties, all of which a human being would be as 
unable to imagine as the born-blind man was to imagine 
scarlet, which Locke’s blind' friend pictured mentally as 
like the |ound of a trumpet. , . . 
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Further, what in the nature of mental experience, The pre- 
as wo find it when we examine our own introspectively, rdation of 
— what is there in this which forbids a continued per- orgamsm 
cipient life — cither like our own as it now is, or like expeSce! 
that of any of those supposed percipients who may 
have been endowed with five hundred senses other 
than any of ours — after our present organisms are dis- 
solved in physical death ? I see no difficulty, Berkeley, 
at this point of view, would say, — I see no difficulty 
in conceiving a succession of mental states, following 
physical dcMitli, being maintained as well without as 
witli organiscHl l.)ody, in the futiiro life. For it seems 
easy to suppose a self-conscious and percipient ex- 
perience persisting, without those conditions of mole- 
cular movement on which it is found now to depend, 
and which in this life are its '‘physical basis,” — to 
suppose that the ego still continues to exercise itself as 
I am doing now, receiving ideas of colour but without 
the organ of seeing, and of sounds but without the 
organ of hearing. And yet, even if this should turn 
out to bo more than a mere conjecture, reason can be 
suggested for the present existence of the elaborate 
organs that are contained in the bodily constitution 
of man. 

But we must return from conjectures to facts. Let 
us look more carefully at the appearances which matter 
presents. We may see how, as things now are, the 
properties popularly referred to matter so hang upon 
percipient life as that with its extinction they must 
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necessarily disappear too, and at last leave the mole- 
cules in all the nakedness of empty abstractions. 

It has been customary with philosophers to distin- 
guish the properties of bodies as of two sorts — those, 
on the one hand, which are essential to what is called 
body, deprived of which it would not be so named ; 
and those, on the other hand, which seem to be acci- 
dentally connected with it, or at least which might 
disappear without body ceasing for us to be called 
body. The first sort are said to be primary or essential 
properties of matter; the others are called secondary 
or imputed properties. In their primary or essential 
attributes, bodies — whether large or small aggregates 
of molecules, as well as the constituent molecules 
separately — are space-occupying : they are solid quan- 
tities of extension : they can be formulated mathemati- 
cally and mechanically, in terms of quantity. The 
secondary properties, again, are those which invest 
bodies with their chief human interest ; those in 
virtue of which they are of practical importance or 
useful to man, — their hardness or softness, for in- 
stance, their heat or cold, their colours, sounds, odours, 
and tastes, — all which, as distinguished from the former 
sort, are alone properly called qualities ; for the former 
sort are quantitative. In fact, on the molecular final 
conception of existence, the atoms or molecules were 
supposed to be quantities only, without qualitative dif- 
ferences; and the innumerable dilSerences which we 
observe in the secondary qualities that are imputed to 
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X external tiling werci referred to quantitative differ- 
ices too minute to be seen by men at any rate, — 
Iffcrences in the shape, size, position, and motions of 
e constituent atoms or molecules. Democritus, the 
ipresentative of early materialism, argues that all the 
Lialitative diirerences in external things are caused 
y — i.e., are physically dependent on — their quanti- 
;.tive molecular differences. Water, for instance, pre- 
^iits qualities different from iron — in other words, 

Lialitics different from tliosc of iron arc imputed to 
j, h(3can>se its constituent molecules are round and 
nooth, and do not fit into one another; those of 
on, on the contrary, arc^ j^tgged, uneven, and densely 
jgregated. This hypothesis of Democritus reappears 
i Descartes and in Locke, with the cautions qualifi- 
ttion, introduced especially by Locke, — that if the 
aalities thus imputed to outward things are not 
iiteronced by their dependence on unpercoived (but 
>iiceivablc) quantitative relations of their constituent 
lolecules, they must depend upon something in bodies 
lat is oven more mysterious than an essence or sub- 
.aiice that is molcHuilar. 

Now, looking in tlio first place only at the imputed Obvious 
ad interesting properties of the things we call out- lilmcrof 
mrd, it appears that for all by which those qualities jlutod or 
vt) distinguished from tlie molecular modes and rela- 
ons by which, on the atomic hypothesis, things arc 
apposed to be determined, in their several imputed 
arieties, things depend entirely upon sentient and per- 
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cipient life. We cannot even imagine th(^ neconclary 
properties existing externally in the abBcnee of life, 
except by reading them only in terms of the non-re- 
sembling moleculoH and molecular motions by whi(dt, 
on this hypothesis, they are supposed to be (.‘onditioned, 
or of which they arc thus tlu'. eorrcdativits. For tln^ 
atoms of which fire, for instance, is compoH(‘d liave 
surely themselves no fcU scnsaiioth of heal, liko. that 
which I have when I approach iirc^. Now, if the 
sensation is abstracted, what remains tlniL is at all 
imaginable, in the olyective meaning of tlie word 
'^fire,’' except — motion among the molt*.culeB (»f whicli 
the burning object is comjjosed ? II(*at is therefore 
necessarily read in t(‘rms of motion whenever it is 
imagined as external. Wlum I ceast^ to read lire in 
terms of my own feeling of lu‘,at, ! must vmd it, if 
1 read it at all, only in terms of moletndar motion. 
Then an orang(‘. becomes colourless in the dark ; it 
must lose all that we are pttreipieui of in what wa 
call its odour and taste, when ftll mental experienca 
is withdrawn : the residuary issue is at the most 
a mass of colourless, inodorous, tasteleBs moleculea. 
When one tries to imagine heat in an olyect that is 
in combustion, or an orange in possession of its im« 
putei qualities, but with no one pereipiaiit of them, 
one is obliged to imagine, not the sensatioiii mw. 
named, but some correlative modification of mole- 
cules in motion. Analysis of what are called 
pities of bodies !* in this way obliges us to strip the 
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outward world at least of all its secondary and 
interesting qualities; — except so far as these can be 
formulated in terms of the atomic motions of which 
they are then the correlatives, but which have no re- 
semblance to the qualities in question at all; for our 
sensations of heat in fire, or of sweetness in an orange, 
are not in the least like solid and extended molecules, 
nor like any relations that can exist among solid and 
extended molecules. Moreover, physical science itself 
finds a barrier to its perfection here ; for it has not 
yet divsc.ovcrcd and precisedy formulated the innumer- 
able varieties of molecular motion which, on the 
hypothesis of molecular correlation, correspond to the 
innumerable varieties of the so-called secondary or 
imputed qualities of the things around us. So that 
the latter cannot yet be read scientifically to any 
considerable extent in terms of the former. 

But the disintegration of outward things that is con- 
sequent upon the withdrawal of all self-conscious and 
sentient life from the universe, it may be argued, 
at tlie point of view of I^anegoism, does not stop 
here. It is not arrested as soon as it has stripped 
molecules and their aggregates of all that gives them 
liuman interest and utility. It may be argued that 
the aggregates of molecules, and the very molecules 
tliemselves of which things are believed to consist, 
become inconceivable abstractions after they have been 
stripped of all their imputed qualities, and left to exist 
in an^ absolutely unresistant, colourless, silent, inodorous. 
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enables us to expect mental experiences still future, 
— all which orderly universe of personally perceived 
phenomena would necessarily become extitict with the 
extinction of the conscious and percipient life of the 
ego, on which the whole is practically suspended. Our 
final conception of what a material world is, and of 
what reality means, is more deeply transformed in this 
individual egoism than was the old-fashioned anthro- 
pocentric conception, by the modern discoveries of the 
astronomer and the biologist. Instead of an external 
flux of molecules, in imagined orderly motion in 
space, the universe is now seen to be an eternal flux 
of orderly perceptions or ideas in the history of the 
self-conscious ego. In this transformation scene, self- 
conscious life is the final supposition— not the starry 
heaven, with its molecular occupants, iu the immens- 
ity of an independent space, nor the uubeginning 
and unending pliysical metamorphoses, iu which this 
earth and all its living inhabitants are supposed physi- 
cally to participate, apart from living mind, and what 
living mind involves. Nothing now seems great in 
the universe of existence but self-conscious mind;— 
and the only living mind of which I am conscious is 
my own. 


At this individual immaterialist point of view, a tra»i- 
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tWixgB atoo likewise tacitly going on. The meaning to wljich the 
foimed. “ cause ” and “ power ” were confined when only 
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customary seq[uence or customary co-existence was re- 
cognised in them, is found to be inadequate when one 
reflects upon the meaning of cause and power as found 
applicable to one’s personal acts. For the Ego is found 
by reflection to be a centre of power more deeply and 
truly than molecules, or aggregates of molecules, are 
perceived by the senses to be powers. In particular, 
in recognising one’s self — and other persons, if tliere 
are any — as moral agents, one finds that he is obliged 
to acknowledge more in an agent, or in moral agency, 
than sense reveals in the physical ‘‘agency” popularly 
attributed to mohicules and their masses. In merely 
outward nature, per sc, all that is perceived is pheno- 
mena followed by, or changed into, otlier phenomena, 
in a continuous procession of caused causes — an end- 
less, orderly procession of metamorphoses — each unit 
in the procession, so far as appears, the passive subject 
Sf a rule to which it seems to conform; but without 
innate activity being found in any of the units of the 
procession, in the way that innate activity, or self- 
originated power, is found in the personal agent who 
deserves praise or blame for what he docs. For con- 
science obliges us to recognise ourselves as in a measure 
origm|ting agents — tlie ego as the real agent — in the 
case, at least, of all states and changes which evoke 
the feeling and conviction of remorse on the part of 
the ego on account of their occurrence. The moral 
and immoral' acts of tlie ego thus differ in kind from 
.caused or dependent causes in the natural procession 
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which the physical sciences are so successfully in- 
terpreting. None of ihm> are found l>y sense to be 
agents that absolutely originate their acts, as I am 
found by conscience to be when I am judged to lie 
the creator of an act of my own for whicdi I blame 
myself. When we seize this deepcsr meaning of power 
and agency, all outward things hihuu to be powers or 
agents only mcta])hori(;ally. Tlu‘y are found empty 
of real elFicacy, which one is obliged to refer to an 
intending personal agent. So power prop«*r comes to 
bo regarded as that in which a change of some sort 
is found to originate; not that whiclit is found only 
as the customary antecedent of a change, under a rule 
or law which a priori one has no reason to suppose 
might not have bec3U differetit from wimt experience 
shows that it actually is. The physically Bcientiflc 
conception of causality, us continiuuiH secpience only, 
is seen, in the light of this moral experience in my 
own conscious life, to be thin and slialhtw. 

Those who take the philosophical position avtl of a 
modified Panegoism find power only in persons. The 
occasionalism of Descartes emptied HtuiHilile tilings of 
causality in any other sense than that of the regular- 
ity of sequence, which, it was assumed, was actively 
maintained by God, whose existence seemed to him as 
certain as his own. But by Malebmnche, still mow 
by Spinoza, finite persons as well as things wars in- 
ferred to be powerless, in the exclu^ve of 

alldn God. Locke, too, notwitlistending his tendtnoy 
: f 
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to ultimate atomism, had an inkling of active cans- 
ality being exemplified only in egos, in contrast with 
the passive susceptibilities of molecules and their ag- 
gregates, according to Aristotle’s idea of antithesis 
between active and passive power. are abund- 

antly furnished,” Locke says, “ with the idea of passive 
power, or capacity for change, by almost all sorts of 
sensible things. In most of them we cannot avoid 
observing their sensible qualities, nay, their very sub- 
stances, to be in a constant flux. Nor have we of 
active power fewer instances ; since whatever change 
is observed, the mind must collect a power some- 
where to make that change, as well as a possibility 
in t]y.e thing to receive the change. But yet, if we 
wiE consider it attentively, bodies by our senses do 
not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of power as 
we have from reflection on the [moral and immoral ?] 
operations of our minds ” Again ; Whether matter 
be not wholly destitute of active power, as its author 
God is truly above all passive power [i.e., above being 
4 mere unit in the i:)rocession of caused causes]; and 
whether the intermediate state of created spirits be 
not that alone which is capable, both of active and 
passive power [i.e,, man participating at once both in 
passive external nature and in active spirit], may be 
worth consideration. Natural substances any way are 
not so truly active powers as our hasty thoughts are 
apt to represent them.” So that instead of matter and 
force, or molecules in motion, explaining everything 
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they really explain nothing: all their changes under 
gravitation, and their natural evolutions, as well as 
their gravitation law and their still wider law of 
evolution, themselves need to be explained ; and the 
only light for explanation comes from reflection upon 
conscious life. Of conscious life there is one imper- 
fect specimen somehow connected with the physical 
evolution of a human organism, on this locally in- 
significant planet. It would therefore seem that the 
only agents that are really agents are incorporeal, 
and, so far as morally responsible, “not properly of 
physical consideration,” and. ieyond the sphere of as- 
tronomical, geological, or bTblogical science. External 
things are agents only metaphorically: persons alone 
are really active. 

In this way, instead of being an aggregate of indi- 
vidual agents, to each of which certain issues may be 
absolutely referred, as those for which that agent ex- 
clusively is responsible, the world unfolded to our five 
senses presents only aggregates of passive sans# ap- 
pearances, called sensible things, which are related to 
one another, not as an agent properly so called is con- 
nected with the effects which originate absolutely in 
the agent, but only as sensible signs connected with 
events yet future, which they practically signify, so 
far as they are believed to be in constant sequence 
with them. What are called causes in the material 
world are reaUy only premonitors, somehow supposed 
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to warrant men in expecting the actual appearance 
of changes they are believed to signify. Tliey are only 
the somehow established forerunners of events, for 
which they prepare those who are able to interpret 
them ; and in each case the physical antecedent 
might a priori be supposed different from what in 
experience it is found actually to be. The world pre- 
sented to our senses is conceived as a world, or a 
universe, only because it is conceived to be this sys- 
tem of inter] )retable sense signs : it is interpretable 
because certain sorts of its presented appearances are 
found in constant serpionce with C(.irtain other sorts : 
faitli in this constancy makes mcii infer that when 
an instance of the one sort appears, an instance of 
the other sort may be expected to follow. The world 
that is called outward or non-mental, becomes trans- 
formed under this conception into a system of mind- 
dependent sense signs ; and we find that we are able 
to intcri)ret some of the signs on which the pleasures 
and pains of sentient life depend — ^ which, in short, 
signify pleasure or pain to an animated being. This 
world of sensible exi)erieuce is found to involve hap- 
piness and misery for me. At the same time, one 
among many functions which the same world seems 
to discharge is, that of awakening and educating in- 
telligence in me the percipient, by that exercise of 
intellect which is needed for the interpretation of 
changes in the sense -presented order of phenomena, 
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and by the exercise o£ prudence and benovolcuco 
the useful applications of which the interpretations 
admit, when they can be made to minister to tlie com, 
fort and organic satisfaction of man. 

But how comes it that tlie sense phenomena of eXi 
perience are thus significant ? and have I any reason fo] 
supposing their significance, which I always do ? IIovv 
too, have I come into existence to be an interprotoj 
of sense signs? If two of the three postulated exist 
ences of ordinary faith are neglected, and if the onlj 
reality presupposed is mysdf, it seems to follow thiij 
in perceiving and interpreting what is, without proof 
treated as a universe of reliable sense signs, I an 
only entitled to say that I am perctciving and conj 
ceiving imintcUufihle 'iiuHliJmil.ioiix of wt/ftd/. At tin 
most it is an “outward” universe of impotent sens 
phenomena, dependent upon my conscious and percipi 
ent life and experience ; for some of the changes I fin< 
myself obliged to acknowledge my own personal respor 
sibility, and so conclude that I have power to regulat 
them: the great majority are either the issue of whnj 
is called (as an apology for ignorance) my “occu]| 
faculty ” of perception ; or else they originate in ani 
other ego foreign to my private consciousness, anJ 
therefore to my knowledge ; unless, indeed, I chooa 
tOi- refer them to some absolutely incognisable imwei 
— the term “power” then a cover for empty verba 
abstraction. The procession of felt sense perception] 
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wliicli forms so much of my inward life — so far as 
conscience (itself unexplained by the Paiiegoist) does 
not oblige me to refer some of its changes exclusively 
to my own agency as their originating cause — must all 
be referred to something unknown and unknowable. 
Moreover, these hypothetical references are themselves 
only states of my own conscioixsness as intelligent. 
Individual egoism is eternally confined within the in- 
dividual ego. 

But sense perception still introduces an incalcul- Thouni- 

V(^rHC of 

able element into my experience of myselr, even when iudividuai 
outward things and God are overlooked or explained 
away. This is one impediment to Panegoisni, when IuhI dies 
I pretend to reduce absolutely to tlic unity of my intilviduai 
own individual consciousness the reality that is pres- 
ent in sense. At the point of view of individual 
egoism, the universe is bom and dies with the per- 
son who experiences it, and the only person of whose 
existence I am conscious is myself. The postulated 
Matter and tlie postulated God of ordinary faith are 
absorbed and lost in me. The exclusive ego, in the 
last resort — as well as the exclusive molecules, in the 
last resort — reduces Imman experience of reality to an 
absurdity, if not to a contradiction; although Universal 
Immaterialism has more to say for itself than Uni- 
versal Materialism. 

I turn now to the third and only remaining postu- Anotiiw 
late, to ponder its adequacy to the need of reason and 
experience when it is conceived in the end to super- 
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sede the other two. May the desired intellectual and 
moral satisfaction be found when the Infinite Being 
is taken as the one reality, and when we think of 
molecules and individual egos as alike only perish- 
ing or illusory modes of God ? This third alternative 
will be considered in the next two lectures. 
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Let me at this stage recall the train of thought to Rotro- 
which I have asked your consideration in the fore- 
going lectures of this course. Let mo also suggest 
their logical connection with the remaining part of 
the course, on which we are now entering, and in which 
we shall find ourselves more immediately concerned 
with Theism than we have been hitherto. 

At the outset I put before you my own concep- aTieprob- 
tion of the philosophical problem which underlies the nnderileH 
intellectual treatment of religion, and with which one 
is throughout concerned, when engaged with “ Natural 
Theology in the widest sense of that term.” It is the 
final problem of existence, or of human life in the 
universe in which man awakes into consciousness. 

That what is actually e xperience d really exists, is 
wllatlmost of us take for granted : this primary faith 
is illustrate(i_:whenever "Hungs and persons are pre- 
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sented to us in space and time. Some explanation 
tliere must surely be of the ultiiliate meanitig and 
outcome of tlie all-embracing fact, that I find myself 
in an ever-changing universe, whether or not the ex- 
planation can be reached by man. What sort of uni- 
verse is this in which I find myself when I awaken 
into percipient life ? May I look at it with trust and 
hope? or must I resign myself to doubt and despair, 
as in an environment in which the presence of active 
moral reason, that is to say of Deity, is not to be 
found? What am I who have become self-conscious 
and percipient.; and for what purpose am I con- 
scious.?. In what, or in whom, am I at this moment 
living and moving and having my being? These are 
the questions in which the final problem of existence 
is raised; they are questions with which philosophy 
and religion are concerned in comrnom Philosophy 
culminates in them ; religion presupposes an^'answer 
to them. The existence of reli^on does not, indeed, 
"depend upon the possibility of an exhaustive solution 
of those problems by the intellect For mligio n is a 
practical relatiou of ilmught, emotion, anci will in man, 
to a suppos^ divine environment; and this remains 
good even although the divine reality, being infinite, 
may turn out to be only incompletely comprehensible 
in a merely human understanding. A religious life 
reverence and moral trust, vivified by love, is nql 
consistent with, but probably involves a recog- 
the insolubility, by logical intelligent, Of 
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the divine problem; and we may find that intellect 
alpneu.iu abstraction from the emotional and ethical 
elements in human nattiro, is inadequate to its settle- 
ment,^ It may turn out that the highest human pliil- 
osophy takes the form of a reasonable faith tliat man 
will not be put to confusion in the end, by indul- 
gence either in scientific prevision or in ethical and 
religious hope. A s Los ka. expresses it : “ How short * 
soever men’s knowhsfgc may come of an universal and * 
perfect compnilu'.n.sion of whats«)ev(!r is, it may yet * 
secure their great, concern nuuds, that tliey have at ** 
least light enough to lead them to a practical know- ' 
l edge of_ _their Jklakt'.r, and tlie siglit of tlicir own ^ 
duties," We may find in the end that our sliare of 
reason leaves us at last, alike in natural science and 
in religious thought, suspended on a faith that finds 
vent in the expectation that animates scientific dis- 
covery, and also in the expectation with which 
religious pro)>hec!y is charged. 

ISo much regarding the fitial problem of human life, Articuia- 
or of this Nuturul 'I’lieology. Our next step was to 
articulate it more (hdinitely, according to the ordinary 
s upposition ab out tlui (•.onstituuntH of the uniwrse of 
reality. For reasons givc'h, I Look Locke’s account of 
tlioso. This presents three final existences — namely, 
mysfllf, tlie outer workf which immediately environs 
me, and Go d . ^ ITieso are for each man the three in- 
evitab le realities. iJuder various conceptions ol what 
eadh means, they seem to be all, in some manner, con- 
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scimmly or tineon.scinti8l}% asstniust!, in ihn interpreta- 
tion (if human <‘Kiu‘rien<Hi that fincl.H }>nu*ti(*ul reH|>onse 
in eonmnui Hcnsc*. For Un^ hintory of iniin i« rcuilly a 
nioord of (!n» ^radnah (dUm iniorruptcah <tvo!uiion in 
the human mind td tin* thn^t* (’(Uitral idean of each 
one’s own p^n^s^vlnllitv~(^lu*’H sejiHc enviroinncmt—the 
ahsrjlut(! pM‘inj^» <jr ground in natsoii <d ilic whole. 
Tin* eon(*(‘pii(Uj <d iaieh cd these* ihnu* (‘xintences is 
nuHtilied hy Ute manner in which it is ludd in rela- 
tirm to tin* (jthiu’ two. For the last c|ueHti<jn regarding 
h*u(’h eaniuit \m fully raised without involving answers 
to root qtiestions about the other two. Jn thc3 early 
stages of mans developmetit the persomil factor, 

is only ohsctirely re(’,ognisc*d. id(*a (d a real order 

present in the s(‘ns(* i*nvir(mnn*nt i'*^^dso ttim in the 
(*niiy ages of liisttiry, us \vi‘ll as at first in the lifo of 
i.lhe individuuh And ilmjdtai of (loci originally .ap" 
pears in tin* ertnht forms of feticliis in and polythaiim , 
„or of a rnprieioits supernuiural interf miiQ O tliftt, is m - 
Voiisisitmi with luiturid,^ But without enlarging 

'on iiH!n*s mntdc* prfeiitiv%; conceptiong of each of the 
ihreti pcistidiiied exiifcencei, or tracing their gradual 
growth ns presentcHl in hlitoi^, I took them as they 
iippciiir ill ortUmiry tlmught in the modern world, with 
I^jcka fii tlieir tnfcellectiml spokesman, 

Then w© went on to inc|iiir© what tlirno moiaiiit 
|iliilosopW^ ity regarding the three cotiiiiiotily p^tt^ 
litid ©xiittiicm Spaoalativ© philosophy i» tlii-iii* 
oat I0 lie the intellectniil unity that mato 'thf 
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universe a universe. With his craving for unity, the 
theorist is dissatisfied when mysterious plurality in- 
stead of exhaustive unity is presented as the final 
thought about things. The primary instinct of the 
intrepid thinker accordingly makes him resolve two 
of the three postulated existences into the third. So' 
it comes about that some who speculate are disposed 
to imagine that we are all living and moving and 
having our being in^a materialistic unity— the things 
and persons that appear in space and time being at 
last only molecules in motion, in their various inor- 
ganic aggregates and their organisms — and then to 
take this as the last word about what exists, refusing 
to go further. More reflective thinkers, again, exag- 
gerate their own conscious egos, as the materialists 
exaggerate the data of the five senses: thiey see in 
the outer world of our surroundings only conscious 
states, dependent on themselves who are conscious of 
them ; and their last word about what we are living 
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and moving and having our being in is, — that each 
is living and moving and haying being in himself, 
or in his own mental experience. To ai^ her mind, 
neither outward things — that is to say, molecules in 
their aggregates and organisms — ^nor yet the ego in its 
successive Conscious states, provide the desired unity : 
a final reality, sought either In tangible things or in ! 
self-conscious persons, seems inconsistent with the omni- ^ 


presence and"' omnipotence, the eternity and infinity, 
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self, and also the outward things by wliich self is sur- 
rounded, lose their imagined separateness in a higher 
conception of what exists: they are conceived, or at 
least spoken of, as necessitated modifications of tlic 
One Infinite Eeality, called Ood, in whicli the universe 
is consubstantiated. 

Here are three attempts to form the ultimate con- 
ception of the reality in whicli we find ourselves par- 
|ticipating — that under which All is resolved into an 
I empirical materialistic unity ; that under wliich All is 
resolved into the individual personal unity; and that 
under which All is resolved, still under a supposed 
necessity of reason, into the Divine or pantheistic unity* 
But while each of these throe exaggerations of one of 
the three existences, to the exclusion of tlK‘. other two, 
has its advocates, perhaps none of the three has ever 
been advocated with thoroughgoing consistency* In the 
last two lectures I asked you to consider final material- 
ism and final individual egoism, both of them atheistic 
or non-tlieistic when logical and exhaustive. Now you 
have to look at pantheism, in which God is 

exclusiv e ; and in pantheism alone among the three is 
|bhe conception oF an absF)lute unity cons istently held* 
[At least materialism, with its innumerable atoms and 
(organisations of atoms, fails to afford a strictly moiiist 
jconception at the last. ilMhi materialism and panogoisM 
give us “ ^dbstances,” — extended and unconfcious sub- 
stance, efthe conscious substance himself, at the last, 
^ -^but not the Infinite Unity. 
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We found modern materialism, under the influence Materiai- 
of the sensuous imagination, ready to accept the dis- ItoSm 
coveries of the new physical and natural sciences as expression 
leading the way to the only possible solution of the ^itoate 
problem of the universe. The natural history of the < 
molecules of matter — the laws of their chronological 
evolution in the various degrees of living organism, 
some accompanied by consciousness — ^is offered as an 
account of the whole. The physical organism, through 
its natural functions, under which reason and will are 
consciously manifested in man, is supposed in some 
way to explain the contents of reason and will, • as 
manifested in consciousness; and the natural history 
of the physical organism, which is the present con- 
dition of the rise of reason into consciousness, is 
substituted for reflective criticism of the rational and 
volitional consciousness itself, after it has thus arisen 
into life. The details of the organic evolution, in ^ 
the natural sequence of biological causation, are with- 
out doubt full of interest ; but they are surely irrele- 
vant when we want to hear the voice of reason 
itself, which must be our final tribunal, if reason is 
supreme in reality. Indeed the materialistic dogma 
— for it is only a dogma, or unproved assumption — ^ 

that the common substance of the universe of things 
and persons that appear in ^ace and time is matter — 
meaning this matter as endowed only with those 
properties which our senses find in what is pre- 
; sented to them — this unproved assertion has prob- 
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ably never been made in earnest by any one who 
has thought out fully wliat it involves. It is im- 
possible, to identify mind and motion m phenomena. 
It is'^oreover irrelevant to theism that the pliysical 
, natural history of the visible organism should be as 
the materialist alleges that it has been ; for the pro- 
eession of phenomena does not necessarily involve an 
atheistic, or exclusively materialistic, inference. I do 
not see how it follows that rational consciousness 
can be resolved into molecular motion merely because 
its correlative phenomena in inorganic and organic 
matter can be read in terms of physical causation, as 
the natural outcome of antecedent natural conditions 
■of matter; nor does it seem to follow that the organ- 
isms themselves are adecpiately conceived, when they 
are treated as only mechanical results of tlie accidental 
cxperi:gaents of an unpremeditated ‘‘selection*^ that was 
originally incapable of any form of teleological inter- 
pretation. r>ut of this afterwards. 

I proceeded next to test this materialism, that 
. claims finality, by showing what immaterialism had 
to say for itself. Accordingly, some of the conse- 
quences of thinking the universe of things and per- 
sons in an ultimately materialistic unity appeared in 
a striking way when, in last lecture, we reversed our 
point of view, and tried to look at things oxclusivily, 
in the light of our own self-conscious and pereipiint 

( hie, found the universe of ** outward 
depending on that life in unexpected ways, whil© tiie 
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life contains the rational consciousness to which ma- 
terialism necessarily appeals in all its own reasonings, 
as the final criterion of truth. It was chiefly in order 
to illustrate this inevitable dependence of the outward 
upon the inward, that I asked each person provision- 
ally to suppose his own ego to be the final unity in 
the universal system, and so resolve into its subjective 
experience the postulated existence of outward things, 
and the postulated existence of God. It is true that 
panegoisrn has, even less than materialism, formed an 
accepted philosophical system, with a full recognition 
of its logical consequences. It lias been attributed to 
Descartes, as the implicate of his metliod: IMite, at 
a certain stage in his philosophical development, has 
sometimes been considered its representative. But, 
hypothetically accepted, it forms at least a redticUo ad 
absii/rdum of exclusive materialism. It presenis the 
only reality of the materialist as empty negation, 
when the light and life of percipient consciousness 
is entirely withdrawn. But this individual egoism is 
self-destru ctive : it ^shuts up each per son In a juIciSl 
i j^latiopj because the postulates of reason, which con» 
nect individual persons with the outward and with 
the infinite, are on its narrow basis dissolved in the 
one postulate of an individual personality . 

But, as I have said, there is another alternative to 
either univksal materialism or the egoism that claims 
finality. There is the recognition of the^ird postu- 
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lated existence as finally the only possible, because 
the infinite, Eeality. Mind and matter, as we ex- 
perience them — the finite things and finite persons 
that appear in time and space — are in this supposed 
to have only an illusory reality, and to be not more 
or other than transitory phases or modifications of 
Infinite Being — tlie Absolute Eeality — of which the 
finite universe, in all its known degrees, from minerals 
up to men, is the absolutely necessitated manifesta- 
tion. This vaguely is Pantheism. The universe con- 
ceived pantheistically is conceived as the eternal in- 
voluntary ev olutiop of the One Infinite Eeality; we 
live and have the conscious being which, speaking un- 
pantheistically, we call exclusively “ our own,” only as 
we are modifications of the only Being. Atoms in all 
their visible organisations, and egos in all their in- 
visibly conscious states, emanate from, and in the end 
return into, Divine or Infinite Being, the on% the 
absolutely unique. Substance and Power: Absolute 
Being, now revealed in things and persons, absolutely 
ceases to reveal itself. This is pantheistic Monism, 
or the necessitated unity of All. Th^ innumerable 
atoms of materialism present an empiri<}al and generic, 
rather than the unique, necessary, and infinite One. 
Taken either separately or in combination, laattar 
and the individual ego present factitious unities.^ 
Infini te Being alone we seem to find a uni^ 
lycally inconsisten t w^ real_ plurality 
f^ t is inc onsis tent with contingency or impetf^^on, 
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For if anything exists of which God is not the sub- 
stance and the innate power, the pantheist argues that 
there would then be two gods, and neither of them 
could he the Infinite, which the universe must finally 
he conceived to be. 

Infinite Being seems, therefore, to have a claim in Are finite 
reason, to exclusiveness which neither of the two orders 
of finite reality can produce. For God is more truly in^h^way 
substance and power, even under ordinary concep- ite^seing" 
tions of what substance and power mean, than finite atanoe? 
things and persons can be. Descartes accordingly de- 
fined “substance,” taken absolutely, as that which so 
exists that it needs nothing else to account for or 
sustain its existence : what arc called “ created ” sub- 
stances — bodies and egos to wit — are beings that 
need God for their beginning and continuance, and 
are, therefore, substances only in a secondary isyense, — 
whatever that may mean; for substance is that which' 
exists in itself, and is conceived by itself, the on# self- 
existent reality. In consistency with this, Spinoza, 
more logical than Descartes, concluded that sub- 
htanco, or v^at exists with a true reality, must neces- 
sarily be One — absolutely unique — so tha t whatever is 
J,n^te an d can only be unsubsta ntia l or u nreal . 

There is need, let me say, for guarding against 
ambiguity in employing this word mlstance, so prom- 
• inont in taj;? pantheistic vocabulary. Also neither 
Descartes n&;|^Spinoza seem sufficiently to distin- 
, gijish, be|weei| substantiality and causality, and fail 
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to see that qualities and powers can be referred 
to finite substances, although the substances them- 
selves still depend for their existence upon God. It 
does not seem to follow from such dependence that the 
thing or person so dependent must be only a neces- 
sitated mode of Divine Being. There is wisdom in the 
words of Locke, when he “ desires those who lay so much 
stress on the sound of these two syllables — substance — 
to consider whether, applying it, as they do, to the 
infinite incomprehensible God, to finite spirit, and to 
body, it can be used in each of these cases in the same 
sense ; and whether it stands for the same idea when 
each of these three so different beings arc called sub- 
stances.” If it does, he asks, with Spinona apparently 
in view, whether it will not thence follow that God, 
spirits, and bodies, agreeing in the same common nature 
of substance, differ not any otherwise than in a bare 
different modifioatwn of that One substance ; as a tree 
and a pebble, agreeing in the common nature of body, 
differ only in a bare modification of that common 
matter. This he considers “ a very harsh doctrine.” 
“If they say that they apply it to God, finite spirit, 
and matter, in three different significations, and that 
it stands for one idea when God is said to b(! a sub- 
stance, for another when the soul is called substance, 
and for a third (still different) idea when body is 
so ; — ^if the one name substance stands for thrii 
distinct ideas, they would do well,” ha t ^iyks , 
known these distinct ideas, or at Isast to 
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give three distinct names to them, to prevent, in so 
important a notion, the confusion and errors that will 
naturally follow from the promiscuous use of so doubt- 
ful a term ; which is so far from being suspected to have 
three distinct significations, that in ordinary use it has 
scarce one clear distinct signification ; — and if they can 
thus make three distinct ideas of substance, what 
hinders why another may not make a fourth ? These 
words of Locke may be pondered when one is inves- 
tigating the scheme of a pantheistically united or 
necessitated universe, especially as in Spinoza. 

Yet Pantheispn in one or other of its man}’' protean 
forms, is a way of thinking about the universe that 
;? has proved its influence over millions of human minds, 

y Looked at in one light, it seems to bo Atheism; ini 
another, it is a sentimental or mystical Theism ; in a 
third, it is analogous to Calvinism. It has govern edj 
the religious and philos ophical thought of Ind^ia forj 
ages. Except in Palestine, with the intense conscious- 
of personal deity tliere found, it has been charac- 
teristic of Asiatic thought, — ^under one pliase in Brah- 
i mxiam , under another in IkuM lnsm. It is the religious 
philosophy of a moiety of the human race. In the West 
we find the idea at work in different degrees of dis- 
tinctness — ^in the pre-S ocratic schools of Greece, as in 
Parmenides ; af t©r“**"S^rates, among the Stoieg ; then 
among the Ky-PIatonists of Alex andria, with Plotinus 
in ecstatic elevation as a signal representative ; again, 
in a striking form in Scotus Erigena, who startles us 
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with active and intrepid speculation in the darkness of 
the ninth century, the least philosophical period in 
European history ; yet again, with Bruno as its herald, 
after the renascence: and in the seventeenth century 
the speculative tliought of Europe culminated in Spin- 
oza’s logically articulated conception of pantheistic 
unity and necessity. Pantheism was uncongenial to 
the spirit and methods of the eighteenth century: it 
is a favourite idea at the root of much present 
religious and scientific speculation in Europe and in 
America : it was formulated philosophically in the 
superconscious intuition of Schelling: it has affinities 
with the absolute self-consciousness of the Ilegcdian : 
it appears in the Absolute Will and the Unconscious 
Absolute of Schopenhauer and Ilartmarni, in (Jermany, 
^^'"and in England in the Unknowal)le Power behind 
phenomena of Hcrl^ert Spencer. Its history is in a 
manner the history of philosopliy, wliich might all be 
unfolded in its relation to the pantheistic solution of 
its supreme and final problem. 

This pliilqsophical form of religious thought is older 
■ anllj norG widely spread t han the name now ITppro- 
p riated JoJt, for the term “ pantheism ” is of modern 
d|t&_„The ‘ Pantheisticon ’ of Poland, early in 
last century, brought the word in some degree into 
vogue in this country, although the pantheistic idea 
was an exotic among ns in the earlier part of this 
century. And those now called pantheists were called 
atheists, because they identified the One Absolut® Sub- 
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stance with the infinite material universe, or spoke of 
it as an incognisable tertium quid — superconscious and 
impersonal — neither matter nor mind. On the other 
hand, when the finite universe of things and persons 
was seen strongly in its dependence on Spirit, the re- 
sulting form of sentiment, if not of reasoned specula- 
tion, seemed to admit of monotheistic interpretation. 
''Whetlier God he abstracted from the sensible world/' 
I ^grl^g^y remarks in ‘Siris,' ‘‘and considered as dis- 
tinct from and presiding over the created system ;| 
or whether the whole universe, including mind to- 
gether with the mundane body, is conceived to be 
God, and the creatures to be partial manifestations olj" 
the divine essence, — there is no atheism in either case,/ 
whatever misconception there may be; — so long 
Mind or Intellect is understood to preside over, govern|’ 
and conduct the whole frame of things." I suppose 
Berkeley here to imply that this is so, only provided 
that there is a practical recognition of morally re- 
sponsible persons as well as physical things in the 
universe, with acknowledgment of the subordination 
of the visible world to the active ideals of moral 
government. With this proviso the speculation re- 
ferred to is not pantheism, either in its cosmic or 
its acosmic phase. 

Pantheist," all this implies, is an ambiguous term. Deism. 
It is apt to be applied to theists who emphasise what 
distinguishes them from deists. E^m, theism, and pan- 
theism may be^djstinguished. Under a gross deistical 

-#■ 
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cgiiQiep.tipii, God is imaged — as living in a place apart 
— determined at a certain date to create the aggregati^ 
of things and persons that have since appeared in s|)ac(3 
— these all after creation being left in a vague way by 
this external deity to the implanted forces in nature, — 
God at a distance, either doing notlung, or occasionally 
interfering with the natural ordtir, by miracle or ex- 
traordinary providence, — a wholly transcendent and, in 
this sense, alien God, in short — an individual being 
among other individuals, instead of Being absolutely 
unique. 

The pan theistic CQricei)tion is at the opposite ex- 
treme to the deistical ; God is, so to speak, coextensive 
with the now evolving infinite universe of individuals, 
which being coextensive with God, or Deity modified 
by rational necessity, could present no other appear- 
|ances than those in nature : finite things and persona 
jare therein related to God us its waves are related to 
the ocean whose surface they occasionally diiteb— 
though to satisfy this analogy they must be the waTe® 
not of a finite but of infinite ocean. Even as the 
’waves are always water, so the ever changing things 
and persons of the finite universe are always modifi- 
cations of the one only reality called God:— 


“ In Nature see nor shell nor kernel, 
But the .^11 in All and the Btetnal’’ 


after all, are only crude pantheistic motephori, 
represent the imique coneepMoft of 
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all that exists as of jiiecessitj one in power and sub- 
stance,. 

Intermediate between the deistical conception of an 
idle God, outside nature, and the pantheistic concep- 
tion of God as the Universe in its substantial and 
potential infinity, is the theis^c^ conception of the 
universe of experience as a revelation — an incomplete 
revelation — of God: God expressed in the contents of 
space and time, but not exhausted in the expression ; 
— and, above all, not so expressed in the contents of 
space and time as that whatever enters into temporal 
existence is finally necessitated to appear; so that 
there is no room or freedom for ideals of duty, or 
for the rise into existence of anything that ouglit 
not to appear, and that therefore could not be finally 
necessitated to appear. 

The idea of God as the ever-present life of the world, 
operating in and through natural laws, is common to 
philosophic theism with pantheism, and is part of what 
modern theism owes to pantheistic exaggeration. It 
distinguishes both from the deism in which God is con- 
ceived as a person living at a distance, and leaving the 
ordinary evolution of nature and society to the regula- 
tion of its own natural sequences, whatever that may 
mean. The thought and feeling of divine imman- 
ence in all n|Pwl appearances; of the finite being 
pervaded by andr^stained in whftt is infinite, — comes 
out, in ancient and modern poetry and religion, as the 
intense expression of a theism so conscious of the 
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uniqueness and pervadingness of the Divine as to re- 
fuse to place God apart, — one among many. Hebrew 
literature, with its abundant representations of God, 
still leads up to the idea of divine presence latent in 
the heart of reality. Instead of an individual and 
distant God, apart from the cosmos, but occasionally 
operating as a disturbing God, its voice is, — “ Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit? or whither shall 1 flee 
from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou 
art there : if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 
Then there is the expressed sense of finite despair, 
apart from: the enveloping and ]iorvading infinite ; “ The 
way of man is not in himself : it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” Again of faiUi : “ God is 
not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, ^d 
move, and have our being.” So it is too with the poets 
and prophets of (^iristianity, in the early Greek Church, 
as in Clement and Origen, and in the medieval — all fol- 
lowed by the more deistical conception of early Pro- 
testantism, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which tends to -divorce the natural or secular pro- 
cession from God. Reaction against this finds ‘ex- 
pression in the familiar words of our own religious 
poet, who had learned — 

“To look at Nature, not OB ia the hour 

.»■ , 
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and was wont to feel — 

A preBonce that diKturbn with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a aeiiBe Bublime 
Of Boiiiething far more <lec!}dy iiiterfuHCMl, 

WhoHO dwelling is the light of Betting huiib, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue Bky— and in the tnind immP 

This is still the thcistic conception of (Sod in nature ; 
not tho pantlieintic conw'ption of nuin and nniral gov- 
ernment reduced to natural law, or to almlratd^ clia- 
lectieal iieeeHsily, or nuuh'. to disappear in the cud in 
abstract uiidillereutiatcd Hubstanee. 

The dr(3ainy abstract ebarueter of panUnuHUi is buintl 
in its protean forms of niprcHenting tlu^ ndati(m of 
what appoa'i’B in space and time to the absolute StOi- 
stance^■ and Power, of which those appearniuses arc 
assumed to be modifications. Is God eternally under 
modification and change ; or had the modifications, in 
the form of finite thiiiga and persons and their 
changes, an apparent beginning, and will they all com© 
to a final end; so that all things and persons at last 
disappear in God, with an et<‘riud cessatiem of change, 
time and therefore changes being truly an illusion of 
sensuous imagination ? The great medieval panilunsip 
ScotuB Erigena, here Bpt^culates boldly, but without 
verification of the speeulaiion, in his phihmophic dream 
about Nature,” — the idea of which with him cxpreHaes 
not only, as now commonly, the external worltl tiudur 
mechanical law, but the totality of real and even pos- 
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*sible existence. Nature, he supposes, must consist of 
i God, — the one Substance and Power out of whicli all 
things that appear in space and time must emanate, 
I and into which they must all return, beginning and 
ending their transitory or unreal hist;(iry in the un- 
created and unchanging God, a])parently manifested in 
time. The finite universe in its total evolution is thus, 
as it were, as a flash of light in the darknes.s and 
silence of eternal undifierentiated lieing. God is the 
I term in which all things and persons seem to begin, and 
in which they must at last eternally and unconsciously 
repose. I find no proof offered of these tre mendo u.s 
Assertions. They illustrate the freedom and elasticity 


* 




of pantheistic imagination, and its indiflerenco to the 
demands of experience. Imagination first determines 
what reality must be, ami then disdains to be regulated 
by a human experience wliich is disparaged as inevi- 
tably only human imagination. The actual universe 
of experience is disparaged, as an illusory descent from 
the universal to the particular, from the abstract to the 
concrete. I n the end , a s in the beginning, all res ol vna 
int( ^ undi fferentiate d Being, abstract and u iiiveraal. 

This much in illustration of some of the phases of 
Pantheism, as it occupies in its history various points 


in the interval be^eeu Atheistic Nescience and Philo- 
Theism, or between this last and Suporoon- 
Impersonalism. But it is by S pinoza that the 
: ; i|ea of pantheistic unity and neceaiity, as the fl&ai 

■■■ ' ’■ ; leo^peption^pf existence, is put before us in &e.Bftost 
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systematic form, and with claims to unbroken demon- 
strativeness. In Si^noza a purely intellec tual phil os- 
ophy is identified with religion. He is the prince of the 
systematic divines who bid defiance to the wisdom of 
Bacon, when he wayns us that perfection or complete- 
ness in divinity is not to be sought ” by man ; that he 
that will reduce a knowledge into an art or science 
must make it round and uniform,” whereas in divinity 
or philosophy “ many things must be left abrupt,” if 
we are to remain faithful to the reality. That is to^ 
say, philosophical or theological thought must, in a' 
hm^;^ understanding, become at last a^l^ngtic thought,, 
and can never be an exhaustive system of the universe, 
as seen at its divine centre in the heart of eternity. 

It is for us here an interesting fact that when Thetiiree 

. . If* p altema- 

thought about the universe represents it in the form of tives of 
a pantheistically necessitated Whole, with finite things 
and persons, finite spaces and times, as its necessitated 
modes, it is adopting the conception under which Lord 
Gifford seems to desire that the problems of Hatural 
Theology should be investigated, as the point of de- 
parture at least. And in a way we making it the 
starting-point in this course. For in the negative 
course of thought through which I led you in the 
four preliminary lectures, we found purselves repelled, 
first from exclusive and thoroughgoing materialism or 
atomism, and then from exclusive and thoroughgoing^ 
individual egoisni, on account of the crudeness and 
inadequacy of each of these attempts to reach a satis- 
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factory unity in existence. Each leaves us isolated, 
without absolute support; for in nciither is tliere the 
divine synthesis. This support rantlieisin offers, em- 
phatically, in its fashion, for it deifies (werything. If 
we fail to find an intellectual home here, we must 
abandon the hope of satisfying the desire, for unity 
in one exclusively of the three postulated cxiskmces, 
repelled from each in turn, as a philosophy ade.quate 
to human experience. Pantheistic Ileason, Universal 
Nescience, and Theistic Faith are the three pliiloso- 
phies now before Europe and America, witli some 
educated and «noro half -educated thought oscillating 
between the first and the second. Of these three, 
which is the most reasonable, because the fittest to 
provide for man, in the fulness of liis physical and 
spiritual being, a true homo in needed moral as 
well as intellectual satisfaction ? The remainder of 
the present course should prepare the way for .an 
answer to this question. 

It is, as I have said, an interesting fact, at least for 
us, that the pantheistic idea of eonmbstcmiiatwn. of 
the outward world and man in the One Infinite Sub- 
stance or Reality called God should be the central idea 
of Lord Gifford’s Deed of Foundation, and the idea 
which he seems to desire to get worked out and tested 
under his bequest, in some of the innumerable fruitful 
ways which it seemed to him to open up to mankia# 
is implied even in his words quoted in my opmiag 
“ Natural theology ” was described as “ teow- 
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ledge of God, . . . the One and the Sole Substance, the 
Sole Being, the Sole Eealitj, and the Sole Existence ; 
and the true and full knowledge of the relations of 
man and the outward universe to the Sole or Infinite 
lieality is presumed to be '' the means of man's highest 
wellbeing, and the security of his upward progress." 
But this idea is more fully expressed in a lecture by 
Lord Gifford on Substance," delivered some years 
before his death, after which it was printed and cir- 
culated among his friends. I make no apology for 
([noting some scnitcnces from this curious tract, to 
show liow near tlie idea of the consubstantiation of 
finite things and persons in God lay to his heart; so 
that Pantheism might well be made the centre of 
interest in a course of lectures associated with his 
name. 

That God is the one and only Substance, the one 

• ’ll 

hi4den reality which exists Under the qualities or 
appearances of all finite things and persons, and to 
which all tlu',ir phcTiomena are to be ascribed — this is 
the leading idea; and so he tells us that the word 
Substance is “the grandest word in any language.” 
Substance, he explains, is “that which is belo w an d 
above’^d around and within” all material things, and 
all individual minds or egos; coextensive ■wjth them 
all, and in wTuch they all exist; so that whatever is 
predicable of them must be predicable of the one 
divine substance of which they are the parts. Let 
me take from the tract now before me some sentences 
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in which this thought is applied, and in which the 
reader is invited to contemplate the universe, so to 
speak, Spinozistically. 

“To come to the root and l)ottom of the matter 
at once, I ask you,” Lord Gilford says, “ to look at the 
forces and energies and laws of nature, and tlic laws of 
life which have so nuicli to do with the phenomena 
[of external nature and of man] which we have been 
examining. . . . What are these farrcs and energies, 
innate in matter forsooth, innate in protoplasm, innate 
in organisation, and on which so much reliance is 
placed ? Do these forces and energies explain any- 
thing? Do they not just put the cpi cation further 
back, or further on ? For the, question is, What is the 
siibstance of all the forces and energie.s themselves? 
ThcAj are not final and ultimate ; they themselves need 
explanation; there must he something behind and 
beyond tlicm. They are not self-originated : ‘they are 
not self-maintained : they are but words, telling n| to 
go deeper and to go higher ; they all seem to say to 
the anxious iiupiiror, ‘Not in us, Twt in us.’ . . . Tlia 
force behind and in all forces, the energy of all 
energies, the explanation of all explanations, tlie cause 
of all causes and of all eflfocts, the soul that is within 
and below and behind each soul, the mind tliat inspir®! 
and animates and thinks in each mind — in one wofd, 
I the substance of all substances, the substance of all 
LlMBomeiu,, to-OoU. • Nature 1 'tte but the i»me „i 
l^.‘!^ect.’ The cause is God. Nm we have reached 
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a substance that does not in its turn beconae merely 
a phenomenon, a substance which has nothing behind 
it, but of which all things [and persons], past, pres- 
ent, or future, are but the forms. . . . Sulstance is 
the true name of God. Every line of thought meets 
here. Every eager question is answered here. Every 
difficulty and perplexity is resolved here. Here the 
philosopher must rest. Here the ignorant must repose. 
This universe and all its phenomena — other universes, 
unthinkable by human minds — all are but forms of 
the Infinite, shadows of tlie Substance that is One 
for ever. . . . Tliere cannot be a finite energy that is 
due only to itself alone, and which is independent 
of everything else; for there can be but One Infinite. 
... It is mere repetition to say. That if God be the 
very substance and essence of every force, and of every 
being, He must be the very Substance and Essence 
of tlie human soul. The hu^^ is neither self- 

derived nor self-subsist^^^^ It is but a manifestation, 
a phenomenon. It would vanish if it liadHaot a sub- 
stance ; and its substance is God. . . . Then if God be 
the substance of our souls, He must also be the sub- 
stance of all our thoughts and of all our actions. 
Thoughts and actions are not self-sustaining, self- 
producing, any more than worlds. They are mere 
manifestations, first of our souls, but next, and far 
more truly, of God, who is our ultimate Substance. In 
Him we live, an^inqye^ and We^ are 

parts of the I nfin ite — li toally. sM ctly. scientifically so. 
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A human soul, or a human thought and action, out- 
side of God, would be a rival deity. 

In all this,"' he continues, I have not gone a single 
step out of my way as a student of mental Hcicnoe; 
and if I have had to speak to you of God — frankly 
and freely — that is only because God is necessarily 
found by all who fairly follow up the 'fm/rely scientific 
idea of substance to its deepest roots and its highest 
sources. The highest science always beconu's religious 
— nay, religion itself. . . . Science knows no authority 
but the intuition of truth."*" (We see hero wliy Lord 
Gifford insists, as I showed in my opening lecture, on 
Natural Theology being a science,” seeing that it is in- 
volved in the self-consistent intellectual unity wliicli all 
science postulates.) Then ho thus proceeds: Clod 

be the substance of all forces and powers, and of all 
beings, He must be tlic only substance, — the only 
stance in this universe, or in all possible unive rses . 
This,"" he insists, '‘is the grand truth on which the 
system of Spinoza is founded ; Spinoza"s whole works 
are simply drawing deductions therefrom. ' I am, 
and there is none besides Me" — no being, no thing, 
no existence besides. I am, and notlnng else is. If 
there could be two Substances; if anything else but 
God existed [any other thing or person], anytMng 
outside God, anything of which God was not Idhe 
substance,— then there would be tjwo gods, and ncitJber 
of them would be infinite. But I must forbear/*'. he 
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Hays at last, '' I must forbear to trace further the con- 
sequences of God being seen as the one eternal and 
only Substance. The subject may be expanded into 
many vo-lumes.” 

It is this. expansion ” into its innumerable con- Lstln« 

£L1) ftiiTStCt 

sequences of the idea of Ood as the one only substance, idea of the 
with criticism of the same, in the innumerable ways in lilbstance 

• which it may be handled by different minds, that Lord 
, Gifford »seems to have had before him, as an ideal for 

successive generations of Gifford lecturers, who might • 
work it out according to their respective individualities. 

The idea itself, in the first place, is a very elastic one, 
apt -to evade the intellectual grasp, and, in the next 
place,' while attributed by him to Spinoza, is, as held 

• in fervid sentiment by Lord Gifford himself, probably 
xr|.ore and other than intellectual Spinozism — itself 
ground on which it is difficult to stand steadily when 
tested by the facts of moral experience. 

I will ‘ask you, in next lecture, to look jmore closely Prospoc* 

w ■ tive, 

into the grounds and consequences of Spinoza’s con- 
: ception of the universe of things and persons in a 
necessitated pantheistic unity. This will open the | 
way from Panmaterialism, Panegoism, and Pantheism • 

• to the modern point of view of Experience, and what ^ 
physical and moral human experience presupposes. ! 

After we have reached this point, we shall proceed, 
in the four concluding lectures, to inquire whether 
theistic faith is not as much at the bottom of our 

L 
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moral experience of the infinite reality as physical 
faith ill the order of nature is at tlic bottom of our 
physically scientific experience-all human science of 
what is experienced being at last faith in what is 
reasonable. You may call tins pantheism if you please, 
but it is pantheism accommodated to man’s moral and 
religious revelation of the reality in which lie lives 
and moves and has his being. 


LECTUEE VL 


PANTHEISTIC NECESSITY AND UNITY: SPINOZA. 


David Hujp]. has been called the “ prince of agnostics/' 
Spinoza, in Ul iQ jnatmor, is the prince of ..p,Mtk§iat§. 
As I said in my opening lecture, the intellectual dimen- 
sions of natural theology, in the widest meaning of 
the term,” are recognised more fully by none than by 
these two — Sping;^a and Hume — at opposite extremes, 

; — extremes which curiously approach one another 
the Sid. Spinoza starts from the divine centre, ii^ 
abstract thought; Hume from the circumference, in| 
sensuous experience. Deus, or the abstract unica^ 
substantia, is the criterion with the one ; homo mmsura 
the regulative principle of the other — the homo being 
only the individual homo of sensuous impressions and 
associated ideas. In these two, Spinoza and Hume, the 
chief matters of discussion in the present course are 
in a manner personified: Spinoza in those especially 
treated in this and in the last lecture ; Hume, directly 
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or indirectly, in the four that are to follow. But 
while each personifies this subject- matter, I do not 
intend an exhaustive criticism of either, but ask leave 
to follow my own course, while not for^fetting tliese 
two names. 

The clast},- Sgiiioza is a puzzle to his interpreters. Tliose who 
ambiguity have lived for years mentally in his company, s(^eking 
pantheism^ think the genuine thought of this speculative genius, 
are obliged to confess doubt about their inierpre^tations, 
and the adequacy of their insight into tlie |)urpost‘, of 
the singular recluse, who made his appearance in 
Holland early in the soyenteenth century, three months 
I after Locke entered the world. In the ago that fol- 
flowed his birth Spinoza was regardc<l as an atlieist 
and a blasphemer. In the nirusteemth century he has 
received homage as a saint. amiabhi Malobranche, 
Samuel Clarke, the representative, English philosophical 
divine of his generation, the sceptical Baylo, and the 
cynical Voltaire, all sec in Spinoza the enemy of re- 
ligion. By Lessing and Novalis, Goethe and Schleier- 
machcr, ho is canonised for his virtues and piety. 
Once anathematised by Jews and Cln’istians, tliis pro- 
claimed atheist is now described as a god- intoxicated 
mystic. Between these extremes men oscillate in 
, ^ /their reading of the life of the poor siKictacle-griuder 

X in Holland, as they see in liirn the logical reosoner 
I who treats Deity as an empty abstraction, formed by 
definition, or recognise a devotee, ready in the spirit 
o! self-abnegation to lose Ms individual will and in- 
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dividuality in a divine environment. The elasticity 
of pantheism of which I have spoken may explain 
the contradiction ; for the pantheistic conception is 
susceptible of either a materialistic or an idealist expla- 
nation : under one light it reads intellectual atheism, 
under another sentimental theism, yet again supercon- 
scious or transcendental impersonalism. An alien in^ 
the prevailing spirit of the eighteenth century, probably 
no other personage living in the preceding century has 
so powerfully affected theological philosophy in the 
nineteenth as this solitary reasoner, who devoted the 
thinking part of his short life of forty-four years to 
meditation and speculation about God. The purely 

intelle ctual love pi. God, rgalised in the realisation of 

Il ls own participation in Infinite JBeing^ was the idccul 
of Spinoz a's li fe^ and the religion in which he sincerely | 
a^iroA^io., liye^ It was a life of more than common 
simplicity, frugality, and indifference to sensuous pleas- 
ure, that this swarthy, slender, consumptive -looking 
youth passed through in his lonely’ lodging at the 
Hague. As Coleridge, I think, suggests, his very inno- 
cence and virtue, matured into an invincible habit, in 
which the man was lost in the abstract reasoner, may 
have blinded him to the defects of a doctrine which \ 
seems to overturn morality in a theory of necessitated 
existence, which he nevertheless describes as ethical 
theology. 

The resigned consciousness that I and all other in Spinoz- 
persons are living and having our being as mathe- absolute 
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reality is maticallj difrerentiated modifications — transitory, yet 
as^atonce wMch somehow make tlieir appearance — of the in- 
and^Riiite; finite attributes of one undiffercntiati'.d Substance, — 
an^Ses- resigned state of feeling seems to be*, tlie easimee 
tiated'aS' Spinoza’s religion and morality. He finds hirn- 
(ietermmed ggif tinder an intellectual obligation to acknowledge 

m neceS” . , . 

aary forma, one and only one substance or reality, inclifre.rently 
)\named God, Nature, or the Ihdca iShilmianiicu Its 
I attributes are infinite: the modifications which tliesa 

[ attributes may assume are each of them finite. The 
attributes of the Divine Substance that are known 
to man are only two — infinite extension anil infinite 
thought: God or Nature is known, in sliort, only in 
modes of infinite incorporeal extension, and in modes 
of infinite thought. To enter within the range of 
human sense and sensuous imagination^ the infinite ex- 
tension and the infinite thought must be distinguislmd 
in finite inodes of each attribute* The extension is 
differentiated, for instance, in the circles, triangles, and 
other mathematical figures which can be formed with 
it; thought in the correlative conscious states in which 
it becomes concrete. 

In Spinoz- I Individual things and individual persons art^ formed 
ism ail‘4n- li t ... 

divickui |by human imagination out of those several miulm : the 

togawe l,. , , _ ....... 


B^of th iDgs and p ^ps haire y> real or indepondeut oxwt- 
fence: readity is explained 

” Spinoza as ^n illusion of i magin afeion. whioli'' 
they are erroneously conceived in 
*^;fe^,the Divine Eeality of wMA tihiey ate mesdes. 


, f r ^ i. i> ; t 
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Taking the metaphor of the ocean and its waves to 
represent the Uhica Suhstantia and its finite appear- 
ances, individual persons and things, composed of 
modes, have been likened, in this system, to those 
waves changed into lumps of ice. Imagination de- 
ludes us in the supposition that they are more than 
finite modifications of infinite space or of infinite 
thought, these two sorts being absolutely correlative. 
All tins making of individuals out of the undifferen- 
tiated Unity is truly illusion according to Spinoza/ 
whose supremo principle was — omnis cleterminatio est 
negatio : the finite can be only a negation of the Infinite, 
never a positive reality. Nevertheless, he proceeds as' 
if the One Infinite were decomposable by abstraction, 


, r rv' 


capiJDle of being regarded alternately as Infinite and ^ 
finite, Substance and modes, the Undetermined and.U^*-^^^ 
the differentiated in mathematically necessary forma^z* 

So it is that the only two attributes, of God known The modes 
to man are represented by imagination in the aggregated unica svl- 
modes commonly called individual things and persons, 
and endowed by imagination with an illusory reality. fai^uS- 
Both sorts are reasoned about as geometrically necessi- 
tated; for extension and thought, being substantially 
identical, are necessary correlatives, so that theology 
may be p hilosopbic ally unfolded i n math em atical term s. 

They form between them the natura naturata, which, 
by a logical but not real distinction, Spinoza contrasts 
with the natura naturans. These names, substituted 
for finite universe and God, express the identity of the 
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One Substance, which, as I have said, may all bo 
modally interpreted in terms of geometrical ([ uantity, 
seeing that extension and thought are in mjccssary 
•correlation. The One Substance, in which I find myself 
a mode, may be speculated either in its abstract unity 
or in its concrete modes, — at once infinite and finite, un- 
differentiated and yet under mathematically necessary 
forms. God without the universe is not sulf-e,\istent, 
with a life of His own ; God as the Uniat Hithslaniia 
is an empty substance, without attributes and there- 
fore without meaning ; the natwa naturata, is as neces- 
sary as the natura natwans: it is God substantially, 
not merely one of the manifestations of God. We are 
living and moving and having our being as a neces- 
sitated part of the One Immensity, which comprehends 
as part of itself all that can possibly exist. The uni- 
verse of so-called things and persons must bo modally 
svhat it is. There is no room for the introduction into 
/existence by finite persons of acts which conform to 
/ideals of duty and goodness; nor yet for the entrance 
^ jinto existence of wicked action, or what is evil or 
'ought not to exist, and therefore is not necessitated to 
exist. Iteality and perfection are one, under Spinoxa’s 
demonstration of what existence must be : the spiritual 
“homo mensura is no test of thought about existence. 
It is an obvious conclusion of this matheniatical pan- 
theism that there can be no real contingency, even at 
the human point of view : apparent freedom from 
mathematical necessity is a delusion of imagination, 
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the issue of inadequate knowledge of the divine im- 
mensity ; it is derogatory to the perfection of infinite 
Space. So too is every conjecture about the final 
reality which supposes naiura naturata ruled by man’s 
ideas of good and evil, order and disorder, or by 
those ends which seem desirable under a human 
imagination of things. Human desires must be regu- 
lated by the mathematical necessities of Nature, which 
is another expression for the necessary nature of God 
— not by the otherwise irrational interests of men. 
It is here that this form of pantheism looks like 
atheism, so that Dugald Stewart applies to Spinoza 
what Cicero has said of Epicurus; Spinoza has in 
words left us nothing but God, yet he gives us in 
fact no God ; for a God who is stripped of rule, provi- 
dence, and purpose must be taken as only another 
name for blind fate. ■ .. 

- ■ ' 

Is not this way of looking at the universe, in which all 
is finally regarded as pantheistically necessary Immen- 
sity, profoundly unlike the reality found in our spirit- 
ual experience ? When we enter into the speculative 
thought which is unrolled in the abstract demonstra- 
tions of Spinoza, we seem to be carried away from 
the world of facts, which with him is only another 
name for the world of illusion-breeding imagination. 
Yet we are emphatically summoned into the presence 
of the sublime idea of Infinity, which connects itself 
in some minds with pantheistic unity and necessity, 


The ideas 
of space, 
time, sub- 
stance, and 
causality, 
as avenues 
to infinite 
reality. 
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while in otliers it is that which sustains monotheism 
and religions devotion. The Infinite is not very far 
from any one of us, for all our mental (ixperience sug- 
gests the idea in the forms of Immensity, Eternity, a.nd 
Cansaht}. Dwell on tliis for a little. Thu various 
phases of the idea of infinity, contrasted with the limits 
within which we find oursehass involved, are not arti- 
ficial constructions that have nothing to do with actual 
everyday life. When wo reflect wo find intellectual tend- 
encies, of which wo cannot rid ourselves, which connect 
all that is present in sense and in our inner consciousness 
with infinite reality. Places and dates, persons and 
things, the changes of which persons and things are the 
subjects — each and all are found at last to have their 
roots among ideas which we ar(! obliged to recognise as 
in our thouglits incomplete, but which nec&ssarily tend 
towards a mysterious iiKmnpldnhility, of which, not- 
! withstanding, wo cannot rid ourselves. The place where 
; I am now standing, for instance, is actually contained 
I within the space that has no boundary — the Immensity, 
whose centre is everywhere, while its oiyoumference is 
nowhere. Instead of ^ce, contemplate duration ; the 
hour within which I am addressing you is somehow 
connected with timeless Eternity : change or succession 
is connected with what seems inconsistout with the pos- 
I sibility of change and succession. Then, again, when 
I we try to get at the Substance of the things or the 
I persons whoso phenomena are presented in experiettoe, 
! |'^e,;-0R!i,tbat w:© are pursuing something that ooRtmu- 
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ally evades us, in an endless yet unavoidable regress. 
What actually appears Jin sense is always connected 
with something beyond ; and t his something more, when 
made to ^pear in sense, a^ain leads on to more sthl ! 
beyond i t ; Jind Jo uu in a.n always unsatisfied pursuit 
after finalit y in the form substajice. j 

^'If any one,’' says Lqclce,^^^if any one should be asked ^ 
what is the subject "or substance in which a colour 
that he sees inheres, or in which a weight he feels 
inheres, he woxild have nothing to say but that they 
inhere in the solid extended parts or molecules of 
which the coloured and heavy body consists ; and if 
he were next asked in what this solidity and extension 
themselves consisted, he would find himself obliged to 
go again in quest of something else — like the Indian 
who, saying that the world was supported by a huge 
elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on; to 
which his answer was, a great tortoise: and being 
further pressed to tell what supported the tortoise, 
replied — miutlmig, he knew not what.” ^nd^as^ith 
when we are i n pursui t of the 
t hat origin ates changes. If it is intellectually im- 
possible to suppose a quality existing without a sub- 
stance in which it inheres, — an adjective without a 
substantive, — so too it is intellectually impossible to 
suppo se a change without a cau se into which the 
change may be refunded: but every finite cause in 
turn demands another cause to explain its own exis- 
tence, and that other, if finite, equally a cause out of 
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which it has emerged; and so the causal regress im- 
posed by intelligence is lost in the mystery of endless- 
ness — a cliairi with an inliiiite niunlxn' of links, what- 
ever that means. In this, as in the foregoing instanccis, 
we find ourselves inevitably dissatisfied with wliat is 
finite — with finite figures in space, witli finite times 
in duration, with finite substances, and with finite 
causes. However far we go we an^ under an intel- 
lectual obligation to go further. The universe pre- 
sented in experience seems to extend itself to infinity; 
and when wc try to limit it, we have to regard the 
limited portion as inconceivably related to what is 
beyond. 

Do we think truly of the inJlniU reality when we 
think of it as a ‘'Whole’’? It cannot be supposed 
to be a compkjtal)l(‘. (piautity, or indeed a (piantity at 
all, if (quantity means ubsoluhdy rounded InunenBity, 
or absolutely rounded Kiernity. An indefinitely great 
finite ol)ject u a (| nun tity; for it has its boundary, 
although the boundary may be too remote for a merely 
human imagination to represent the quantity with dis- 
tinctness. But is theJgSjpite^ towards wliich 

we are carried by spimes, dura^ and clianges, capable 
I of quExtj^ivo presentation ? 

Take^aee to begin with. Imagine any finite quantity 
of*s^e"'y^ please, however vast— say the area included 
within the orbit of the planet on which we are living* 
You om subtract from this the total space contoined 
within the orbit of Mercury ; you have to that extent 
reduced in imagination the finite area which was eon- 
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tained within the Earth’s orbit. Or, instead of sub- 
tracting, you can add to the spacial quantity of the 
Earth’s orbit, by including all that is within the vaster 
expanse contained within the orbit, say, of Mars, or of 
Jupiter, or of the whole solar system. In short, you 
can either diminish or enlarge the quantity of space 
with which you are dealing in this instance, because 
you are dealing with a finite quantity. By subtraction, 
too, the remaining space is diminished in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity withdrawn ; and by the addition 
it is increased in exact proportion to the quantity 
added. In all this imagination is dealing with finite 
spaces, which may Ix'. indefinitely groat or small, but 
which are imaginable in their nature, even if human 
imagination can represent only an obscure image of 
quantities indefinitely vast or small. In each instance 
we are holding up in imagination a ^_;finLite quantity of 
space; or wo are trying to picture a finite expanse which, 
because it is finite, is capable of being diminished and 
capable of being increased in quantity. IST ot so with 
space, when regarded l)y intellect in its mysterious in- 
‘fi|ixty, independently of sensuous imagination and sense- 
perceptiofi. For we are intellectually obliged to add to 
everp imaginable or finite space, however vast ; we find, 
something in our mind which forbid s ns to suppose 
that we can ever arrive a t the absolute boundary of 
^aeg, with no apa ce at all beyp nd : something in our 
minds obliges us, too, to think of mery finite or im- 
aginable space, however small, as still divisible into 
parts smaller than itself. We are obliged t o bgl ieve 
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Ithat th(5 largest coAceivable finite space is still incom- 
Ipiete ; for there must be a larger : we cannot but sup- 
ipose that the smallest is incompletely divided; for 
jtliere must be a smaller. The noteworthy fact in this 
jmental experience is, that each addition is Ixdiin’cd to 
Ibring us no nearer to the Infinite Ileality than we were 


I before we began to add, and each subtraction to carry 
jus no farther aioay from it. The addition of the 
quantity of space contained within tlie orbit of Mars 
to that contained within the orbit of the Kartli u 
a definite addition to the second-named (quantity, be- 
cause both are finite, and consist of finite parts, lint no 
addition of parts to parts brings one nearer to the 
absolute reality of Immensity; and no subtracdion 
carries us farther away from it. Finite spaces, large 
or small, — large enough to include the whole known 
stellar system, or small enough to defy the most power- 
ful microscope, — finite spaces are all at last confuggdiy 


spoken of as “pjirta/^f the Infinite that nevertheless 
caimor consist "of parts, and whicir is therefore not 
truly a quantity, having transcended that category* 
There is, as it were, as much nrore space beyond 
the largest as there is beyond the smallest quantity. 
Stretch imagination to the utmost, — suppose, if you 
please, an imagination inconceivably more powerful 
/ than the human, ^ — infinite space is as much out of 
‘ its reach, and as far short of exhaustion by its pro* 
/oessea, as it was at first— the additions being ili/i# 
. it were, irrelevant to it In the light of reason, the 

’ ^ ‘ ? "'''si ^ 
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spaces of sense and imagination, large or small, dis- 
appear in the Infinite Eeality. 

Space thus becomes one of our human .avenues Finite 

T times and 

^pwMds ,„ the Infini]^. rurn next to ^ t im e and dur- Eternity, 
ation. This is ^nother avenue which, perhaps even 
mor^, .than space, brings infinity home to^ us aU.^ 
However far back in time we make imagination 
travel, we are obliged to suppose a time still more 
remote ; however far forward we look, we are obliged 
to suppose a yet remoter future. We can set no 
boundary, eitlier in the past or in the future, to the 
succession of changes by which the idea of duration 
is ev oked in human consciousness ; when wo imagine 
any finite period, long or short, our minds oblige us 
still to imagine a duration, longer or shorter, by the 
addition or subtraction of which the first is increased 
or diminished. Bj^just as spa ce at Jm L m int o! 
I mmensity , so time at last passes into Eternity . TJn-| 
beginning time does not admit of addition, nor does' 
unending time admit of subtraction. The Eternity in 
which each is lost docs not admit of parts, although 
sensuous imagination has to picture it as divisible. 

We are as far from exhausting eternity ante when we 
have travelled back millions of years as we were when 
we commenced our journey into past time; and no 
passage of time now elapsed diminishes the eternity 
that seems t(f he in front of us. How anything can 
have existed eternally,'' as says Samuel Clarke, '' that 
is, how an eternal duration can be now actually past, is 
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a thing as impossible for our narrow understandings to 
comprehend as anything that is not an express contra- 
diction can be imagined to l)e. And yet to d(my th(‘ 
truth of the proposition that an eternal duration, is now 
actually past, would bo to assert sornetliing far more 
unintelligible, even an express and real contradiction/’ 
Endless movement, whicli is our concrete idcui of time, 
thus always loses itself in the niysteriona rest of the 
eterneil. The unbeginning past seems to mishmding 
imagination as if it were a definite cpiantity, subtracted 
from the unending future, it too being supposed a def- 
inite quantity; but thought is lost in an Kternity 
greater than either tlie imbeginning jiaat or the unend- 
ing future, and yet somehow continuing each of the two 
I as its parts. XJnbeginning and unending (existence im- 
j plies not merely that there may, hut that there must, 
: be continuous addition to every finite duration, how- 
^ ever lengthened, and yet that each BucceBsive addi- 
tion brings us no nearer to the infinite in the form 
ot Eternity than an hour or a moment does. Add 

to a finite time and wo are brought nearer to a 
longer Unite, however long that finite ; but wo are 
brought no nearer to Eternity than wo were, and are 
left always at the end to express tlie unavoidable 
dissatisfaction of intelligence with every duration that 
.^limited or determined. Positive or imaginable time, 
necessarily supposed to be incapable of being com- 
pleted, makes imagination commit suicide when it 
tries to imagine its infinity, by obliging it to enter 
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a region in which picturable quantity can no longer 
survive; but in which 

immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies, 

Whose kingdom is loliere time and sjpace are noV’ 

The space by which we are now surrounded in this Space and 
room, and the time that is included witliin the hour dur- ns^nto the 
ing which we are here together, both seem to stretch, 
the one into unexpanded Immensity and the other 
into timeless Eternity — each in this way an avenue to 
the infinite Reality. The finite in cacli of these forms 
irresistibly transcends itself, and seemm to become un- 
diferentiated Reality in doing so. 

How to connect finite places with the Immensity in Temporal 
which place seems lost, or finite times with the Ktcr- or 'chau|5e 
nity in which duration seems to disappear, — the placed aiid reauty 
with the placeless, the timed or dated with the time- on\y 
less, — is the mystery of an experience of the infinite ^Snita 
reality which, like ours, is conditioned by place and 
time, in a way that must always keep it under a 
sense of incompleteness and dissatisfaction. The pan- 
theistic conception of Sx)inoza looks like a vain attempt 
to think the final reality, called RTatiire or God, at a 
point of view where past and future disappear — all 
undetermined by time and place, — mh specie mternitaM, 

— seen intellectually at the eternal unquantified centre 
— not in real succession, but somehow under geomet- 
rical relations of necessity. It treats the one only 

M 
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Eeality as a boundless geometrical unity, to express 
which in finite modes mathematical figures, with their 
changeless, because intellectually necessary, relations, 
are substituted for an actual succession which he, 
relegates to the finite imagination. Tlu‘ Unim Sub- 
stantia in its two infinite attributes is iniclmngeablo, 
undifferentiated by the misleading accident of succes- 
sion. Pure Intellect knows nothing either of temporal 
change or of antecedent purpose. Effects and ends 
are as alien to this philosophical conception of wliat 
really exists as they are to the al>8tract conceptionB of 
pure geometry. They belong to the illuBory sphere of 
sensuous imagination, which is, with Spinom, another 
name for ordinary experience. The universe being the 
absolute necessity of reason, could not l)c otlier than 
what it is ; and it is misleading finite fancy that makes 
it either a theatre of change, or an aggregate of con- 
tidvances in which means are chosen to reach ends that 
might be attained by other means, or ends other than 
those with which the so-called means ari trkly in 
necessary mathematical relation. Spinoza^s universe, 
seen sub specie mtcrmtatiB, or in the light of his phil- 
osophy, is as empty of cause and purpose as the 
multiplication-table, or the demonstrations of puolkL 
The illusion of temporal and dynamical Buccession 
is exchanged for the timeless statical ot 

geometrical relations, ^ ^ 

. He who thinks the reality in which he lives and 
inoves- and. t# 3iis being in sympathy with Splijota, 
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must therefore think it, not as an imaffinahle succes- pens: ail 

, . , . . 1 I . -r^ • exists sim- 

sion, but in the unimagmable eternity. For our ima- uitaneous- 
gination of succession is to the reality like trees and mathemati- 
houses seen from the windows of a carriage in motion, cessary^ 
They seem to be moving, but the motion is in our 
selves ; for they are really at rest, under their neces- 
sary relations of place, not under changing relations of i 
time. The supposition that change is real is, under this| ’ " 
pantheistic conception, the great delusion of the unrea-/ 

soiling. No thing happens: all exists simultaneously^ / r ^ 

The past is not really past: the future is not still A 
unactual. E\'en our thought is not successive : the 
succession is only what ^gnis, when imagination in- 
vades the province of knowledge. The* All is the 
eternal Now. Under the geometrically necessitated' 
conception, history and experience are dissolved in \ ; 
illusion : what has not yet happened is as real as what I 
has already happened ; what is future and what is past i 
is identified in the form of what must be. Nothing f 
really happens: all must eternally be. 

It is instructive to follow Spinoza as he sublimates Two ways 
finite things and persons, individualised by the decep- hig^quaT” 
tive imagination, out of which the illusory world of 
common consciousness or experience is supposed to 
emerge, but which reason refunds into the true being 
of the One Divine Substance in which all things exist 
in absolute perfection. Substance, so far as matter 
is substantial or infinite, cannot, he argues, be added 
to or divided. If asked why we are ^t to suppose 
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the contrary, he would say that quantity may be con- 
ceived in two ways — either in imagination or in pure 
intellect. If therefore — so the argument would pro- 
ceed — we regard quantity, as w(* ofLen and easily 
do, as it appears to imagination, we find it divisible, 
that is to say, made up of parts ; but if we regard it 
intellectually, and think of it as in the One SulKstanee, 
which is difficult for us to do’' then it can lie demon- 
strated that it must be infinite and indivisible, or not 
composed of parts. Thus we can imagine water divis- 
ible, so far as it is a finite individual thing, stiparated 
from the infinite reality by our distorting imagination, 
and then it is found to he composed of separal)lo parts : 
but when it is refunded into the divine substance, it 
cannot be thought of; for as sucli it is not divisible or 
determinate, but indeterminate or indifferentiate* 
Thoaup-^ Again, the All must he eternally necessary; for 
otherwise wo arc involved in tlie contradiction that 
Nature {natum naturam) might be different from 
really is. change 

S muTbe. apprelieusion 

of the infinite reality, in thejmanj delusive forms of 
sense and imagination. What exists cannot be con- 
trj., tingent in reality: it seems contingent only because 

! *#\t is viewed in the imperfect light of deficient know- 

0= ledge, t hings ore ab solutelj.;per|ec t in the reality , for 
i-v' whatever is is , divine. But even the opinion Whioh 
. < • . refers all to capricious will is nearer the truth, ao- 
ebrding to .pantheistic conception, than the sup- 
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position that things are what they are, for the sake of 
some supposed good thereby secured to man, and of 
which man is the final cause. For this is to suppose 
an end in existence that is independent of God, an 
end outside the infinite Eeality, and to which the 
Uniea Substantia is subordinate. 


The alleged prejudice that purpose or final cause, Pantheistic 
and a humanly related purpose too, is the connecting t^^n of the 
principle of existence, is what Spinoza throughout his prejwi^e, 
demonstrations labours to remove. Man, with his dis- universe is 
position to think things in a temporal succession — not ^jth^iinai 
spcMU mternitatis — takes his own finite and im- 
aginable experience as the measure of reality, and 
looks at things as events, or historically; not svh intoroHtH. 
ratione, or intellectually. Magnifying the importance 
of his own desires and appetites, he supposes that the 
final cause of what is must be human happiness, as 



seen in the ends and motives by which he himself, 
.as a part of nature, is usually determined to act. As 
pleasure is the motive of his own actions, he comes to 
Aterpret Nature or God as a system of means con- 
structed tor securing this for man; which involves 
the further supposition of an anthropomorphic Euler 
•of Nature, endowed with a capricious freedom, able 
to act in this way or in that; who, moreover, does 
nothing in vain, which only means nothing that is in- 
consistent with man’s happiness. And whenever ex- 
perience of the ireality contradicts this human fancy, 
ih the actual experience of pain to which man is often 
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subject, then, rather than surrender the vain imagina- 
tion of a reality that can be measured l>y human 
pleasures, its anthropomorphic advocates suggest man’s 
ignorance, and conclude that the rule of the gods 
somehow surpasses our narrow comprehension. ThivS 
favourite refuge of narrow minds, Spinoza thinks^ 
would have kei)t the human race in darkness to all 
eternity, if mathematics, which excludes regard to 
causes final or efficient, had not placed before us a 
higher criterion of truth, and made men acknowledge 
the necessary nature of things. For the mathematical 
1 conception of the universe shows— so he argues — that 
/ God or Nature can have no human end in view, and 
I that to suppose the universe to be charged with purpose 
|is a fiction of imagination, not a scientific conception. 
Tt is because in the eye of imagination the worth of 
things is determined by their human relations or utili- 
ties, that the irrational prejudices arise which are ex- 
pressed by the words good and evil, merit and sin, 
praise and blame, order and disorder. For “ good is 
the term popularly applied to whatever promotes the 
interests of man, or ritual of worship as the imagined 
interest of God. Ignorant of things in their substance,, 
men imagine an order of their own to be in the things : 

, . . when objects are so placed that they can be ecmly im- 
agined by themselves, they call them well arranged, and 
' when placed otherwise, they call them confused ; as if 
V i 5 ! this order were something in the things themselvei,. 

owa The, eay « «< 
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must have created the universe in an order which 
they find easy to apprehend, weakly attributing their 
own imagination to God ; perhaps, Spinoza sarcastically 
adds, on their own principle of final causes, meaning 
that God, out of consideration for human imagination, 
has disposed all things in the way in which they are 
most easily imaginable by man. 

Spinoza sees human life crowded with examples of Conse- 
this substitution of finite imagination for the infinite of ^at 
reality of j)nre reason, with endless controversies and ingtma- 
hopeless scepticism as the consequence. Men imagine ftead of" 

things without truly understanding Jhem. If they rSned. 

truly understood things, they could not but be all 
alike convinced scientifically, though not all neces- 
sarily pleased. The vulgar methods of interpreting 
the Infinite Eeality are^ only different exercises of 
sensuous experience and play of imagination, which 
reveal nothing that is eternally or absolutely true. 

The perfection of things is to be judged by what 

■fe' 

they must be, not by the ways in which they delight 
or offend men. 

A dilemma confronts this logical elaboration of a di- 
pantheistic, necessity. Either we reduce the universe 
of individual things and persons to shadows of real- 
ity, and then the undetermined substance or Deity of 
Spinoza comes in as an abstract featureless unity; or 
we must assume that the presented data of our tem- 
poral experience are real, so far as they go, and that 
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:Go(i is signified, not modified, in the finite nni verse. 

I For determining between these alternative theories we 

* 

j must have recourse to facts: if facts ol)Iigc us to admit 
I that that with which experience brings us into contact 
j and collision is not sliadows and dreams, but imlividual 
\ realities, and a real succession of events, we must accept 
i the alternative which it imposes on us. It is l)y means 
' of monads^ says Leibniz, that Spinoza is refuted : Spin- 
oza would be right if tliere were no monads: in tliat 
case all that is not God would be evanescent accident 
of fancy. 

Our moral But it is ill the moral experience of reiuorse and 
responsibility that an insurmountable obstruction to 
necessity!^ pantheistic necessity seems to present itself. A logical 
pantheism is inconsistent with ideals of unattained 
good, and with the entrance of real evil into existence. 
Deified reality must be perfect : reality and perfection 
must be taken as synonymous. Nero and Borgia, 
Socrates and Jesus, are all alike and equally divine. 
But if we find that actually existing which ought not 
to exist, and which has come into existence by no 
absolute necessity, we find what involves a disruption 
of Spinoza's divine unity and necessity. Now this 
disruption is the implicate of remorse, wliicli is as much 
a necessity of moral reason as physical causality is of 
scientific reason ; and neither can be proved to be in- 
with the other. In the universe there e|:ilts 
of which God cannot be the substance, unless 
God is evil, or evil only one of the illusi«is of 
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human imagination. Individual persons cannot be real 
substantially, we are told, because this is inconsistent 
with the pantheistic definitions of substance and reality. 
They must be only modifications of One Substance. Be 
it so ; for this may be made only a dispute about 
words. Life implies that in point of fact they are as \ 
if they were distinct substances, for we so treat them in i 
our moral judgments and in our actions : men govern ; 
men by rewards and punishments, and whatever the 
speculative idea presented in our definitions may be, 
duty determines the good man's conduct in a way that 
makes him responsible for it. Viewed in the dry light 
of a pure reason that consists in our arbitrary defini- 
tions of words, it may be concluded, as has been said, 
that ‘‘ Eegulus and his tormentors, the spikes which tore 
him, the body which they lacerated, the mind which 
felt the agony and would not yield, nay, Kome and 
Carthage themselves, with all their angry feuds and 
contrary interests, are all essentially One and the Same 
Substance.” But if this is consistent with moral ex- 
perience, it must also be true that modifications ” of 
one and the same Substance can bear to each other the 
moral relations commonly expressed by governors and 
governed, and that the modifications can differ from 
one another in various degrees of wisdom, power, and 
goodness. 

While Spinoza insists upon the identity of theological 
with mathematical certainty, he seems to identify it in 
much of his reasoning with the merely verbal certainty 
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that is founded on arbitrary definitions of words. He 
banishes efficient and final causes, change, and temporal 
succession, as artifices of fancy. He puts only namcuS 
and their definitions in tlieir place, and the names so 
defined arc used in verbal demonstrations in whicli 
the conclusion only makes explicit what was already 
[arbitrarily introduced by Iiiin into the definitions. So 
far as it is worked out in consistency with the defini- 
tions, the pantheistic system is a logical evolution of 
what is contained in the connotation of certain words 
of extreme abstraction. But the result only asserts 
necessary connection between the dogmatically as- 
sumed definitions and the conclusions. It is pos- 

sible,^' as Dugald Stewart remarks, by devising a 
set of arbitrary definitions, to form a science whicli, 
although professedly conversant about moral, political, 
physical, or any other ideas, should yet be as certain 
as geometry. It is of no moment whether the ideas 
correspond with facts or not, provided they do not ex- 
press absolute impossibilities, and be not inconsistent 
with each other, From the definitions a series of con- 
sequences may be deduced by the most unexceptionable 
reasoning, and the results will be perfectly analogous 
to mathematical propositions : but the terms true and 
false cannot be properly applied to them." The upshot 
is, that they are logically connected with the nominal 
definitions which are the only principles of this verbal 
science. The terms true and false can refer merely 
[U formal connection with the verbal premisses^ not to 
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conscious 

experience. 


correspondence with things existing, or with events 
which we expect to be realised. Spinoza’s theological 
philosophy is, I think, an apt illustration of this. 

That the pantheistic conception ultimately refunds Undiffer- 

. . . T entiated 

all that exists into an undifferentiated unity emptied impersonal 
of events, is an unsurmountable difficulty in thorough- atta^Sie, 
going impersonalism or pantheism. It vainly asks us i^nditions 
to conquer the region towards which we are carried coiiciou 
— as we found in the former part of this lecture- 
when we try to surrender place for Immensity, time 
for Eternity, manifested substances for the absolute 
Substance, causal succession for the final mystery of 
Causality. It demands an impersonal faculty in 
which the individual person must be identified with 
and lost in the impersonal unity; and to meet this, 
pantheistic thinkers have been reduced to hard straits. 

The impossibility of thinking what is undifferentiate 
is met by some in a supposed intellectual intuition, 
which can hardly be distinguished from blind mystical 
sentiment ; by others in that avowedly sentimental 
phase of pantheism, poetical more than theoretical, 
which is suited to the less robust intelligence, or to 
the dreamy fancies of the less active races of man- 
kind. 

P ffitinus. i n the ancient world, and ^hell ing in this t 
century, may be taken, each in his own way, as advq- ; 
cates of a sort of intuition, which seems at last to J 
resolve into mere feeling, sublimated into supercon- | 

V scious entrance into the spaceless and timeless — the ■ 
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of Ploti- 
nus, 


Nirvmia of the Buddhist, who is weary of a conscious 
experience of the temporal succession. 

Theecstasy We find Plotiuus asserting a claim to this sort of 
e^cstatic vision of the Eternal, into which, however, 
he is reported to have said that lie liad risen only 
four times in his life — a vision or feeling in which 
he would have realised Spino;5a’s indifrerentiato Sub- 
stance ; and it is told of him that in his pantheistic 
enthusiasm he disclaimed liis own birth or introduc- 
tion into time, looking with contempt on the contents 
of space, and ashamed of the appearance of connec- 
tion with temporal succession. The ‘‘ ecstasy is 
surely an empty name for an illusory superconscious 
state from which all that human intelligence can re- 
cognise is withdrawn. 

Schelling’s vaunted intuition of the Absolute is beset 
hj a like difficulty. ^‘To reacli the point of indifler- 
ence,” it has been said, ''Schelling by abstraction 
annihilates first the object and then the subject of 
consciousness. But what, then, remains ? Nothing. 
We then hypostatiso the zero ; we baptise it with the 
name of Absolute ; and conceit ourselves that we con- 
template absolute existence, when we only speculate 

labsolute privation.’^ Wjthout contrad ictory assun^ 

t ions it seems impossible, under the conditions of human 
lought , to conn ect infinite wi th finite intelligence; 
emporal succession with the eternal Now. It is iia* 
possible to ascend intelligibly from finite experienci 
ato the Infinite, which refuses to enter as a oompltted 
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object into experience, and to be presented under any 
form of experience ; or to return, if we could start from 
the Infinite, into the relations which constitute the 
finite. It is impos sible, in short, for man to see All 
from the divine centre. 

It seems as if Locke had in view this supreme pan- 
theistic difficulty, and Spinoza in particular as its 
representative, when he insists that the chief cause of 
’error in philosophy and theology is that men begin 
at the wrong end in their inquiries, and in vain seek 
for satisfaction in the possession of the truths that 
most concern them, whilst they let loose their thoughts 
into the vast ocean of Being, as if all that boundless 
extent were the undoubted possession of human under- 
standing. We must employ instead the less preten-' 
tious but surer method, and inquire what the real 
universe tha t is in a small mea sure re vealed in our 
expe rience of the temporal succession therein shows 
itself to be, physically and morally. In next lecture,, 
accordingly, we shall exchange the abstract necessity 
and undifferentiated unity of pantheism for the tenta- 
tive experience that seems more suited to man, in his 
place in the hierarchy of existence, intermediate be- 
tween the merely sensuous animal and Divine Omni- 
science. For the alternative seems to be — JSomo 
mensura, in son|e interpretation of this formula, or 
Nulla menmra. 


Locke re- 
calls men 
to tke facts 
of mind. 
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UNIVERSAL NESCIENCE: DAVID IIUMK. 


Summary. In preceding lectures we have passed through various 
phfl.sp.s pf tho ught regarding the ultimate problem of 
existence. The first phase was mi inquisitive one. 
What sort of universe is this in which I find myself 
living and moving and having my being? In what 
sort of reality do I find myself sharing;. and what is 
. likely to be the issue of the venture, which, wildrout 
leave asked or given, I find myself obliged to make in 
being obliged to live ? The next phase was dogmatic. 
I found myself taking for granted, in accordance with 
[prevalent belief or opinion, that consciousness means 
! myself; and myself, too, percipient of innumerable 
^things outside of my inward life; and 
certain, moreover, that this inward self-conscious 
life is dependent upon Something 
definitely the Eternal Mind called 
was scientific, in the narrow 


, 1 ! 
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meaning of the word science: science, so understood, 
seemed to lead to the conclusion that you and I are 
ephemeral material organisms, composed of molecules 
in motion, and that we are living and moving and 
having our being among other molecular organisms, 
each somehow endowed with conscious life while it 
lasts, but its short self-conscious life only a passing 
event in the universal molecular history which makes 
up all that exists. The fourth phase of thought through 
which we passed was more reflective. In it we saw that 
the universe, resolved at last into molecular motions, 
was after all not so satisfying to reason as it seemed 
at first ; and that instead of tlie percipient ego and its 
perception of outward things absolutely depending 
upon outward things in their atomic constitution, the 
molecularly constituted things were themselves unin- 
telligible without active and percipient consciousness 
in me. Accordingly, instead of supposing with the 
materialist that I am living and moving atid having 
my being as only an insignificant organism among 
other organisms, in a purely outward universe, it seems 
true, in a deeper sense, that all visible things, includ- J 
ing my own organism, exist in my mental experience 
or at any rate that they depend for their existence 
and activity on some peixipient mind that is having 
* actual sensuous experience. I found that Panegoism 
had at least as much to say for its proposition, that 
the outward world is all really living in me, as Pan- 
materialism had for ils assumption — that my percipient 
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life is only an accident which has occurred in the end- 
less history of a dark unconscious universe of molecules 
and aggregates of molecules in motion or in growth. 
Still deeper reflection, however, sliowed the insuflici- 
0ncy both of this empirical materialisin and this em- 
.pirical egoism, by reducing each, wlien taken apart, to 
an absurdity. This deeper reflection seemed to load us 
nearer to a true philosophy, which should contain the 
answer to our original inquiry about the final mean- 
ing and destiny of existence. Neither the molecules 
moving in space and time, nor the perceptions of 
them and of myself of which 1 was conscious, could, I 
now thought, be the last word about the absolute 
^ reality. They, and I, and all other percipient beings 
' like me, were ephemeral, as far as 1 bad experience of 
; them ; and as nothing ephemeral could, it was assumed, 
be the absolute reality, one was led to think of molec- 
ular things, ami self-conscious persons, with Spinom, as 
interdependent modifications, co-existing consubstanti- 
ally, either* under mathematically necessary relations of 
infinitely extended thought, or else as the unique 
absolute reality — the unica substantia or perfect Divine 
Being, in which they really exist, as seen at the (itcrnal 
centre, in an indeterminate or undifferentiated unity. 

‘ Or else escaping from the rigid geometrical conceptions 
of Spinoza, one might think of them as transitory phe- 
nomena, under relations of time rather than of space/ ^ 
; evolved by an utterly inscrutable #ower, eternally 
manifesting itself in phenomena / y®^ ^ Power which, 
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notwithstanding, is eternally hid from ns behind those ' 
appearances, and in which the appearances — often con- 
sisting of suffering conscious and percipient lives — are 
all finally absorbed. 

But the pantheistic unity and necessity seemed to Tiiepan- 
be broken up by inevitable pre-suppositions of human necessity 
action, necessary implicates of all moral experience, 
which make us refuse to call evil good, or to see ex- 
deity in disorder, virtue in crime, and truth in errori'^®’^^*^^^^®* 

I even say to see truth in error; for if human ex-1 
periences, under the disparaging name of “imagina-l 
tions,” are themselves modes of the perfect being, howi 
can they be condemned as illusions, or how can there 
be any error if all is divine? 

Universal Nescien ce seems to be the reductio ad Absolute 
alsurdim of each of the three philosophical attempts or the re- * 
to jedua^^^^ t^ unity t^ fSrXt 

dimly presupposed i n th e commo n fait h. Pan-material- ® 
ism, Panegoism, Pantheism, each so far true in what it 
affirms, are all challenged as inadequate and inconsis- 
tent expressions of human experience, or on the ground 
that they reach verbal consistency through inadequacy, which, 

neverthe- 

In the ages materialistic and egoistic atheism and em- less, serves 
pincism, and pantheistic rational necessity, in some 
form of each, hold their ground, for each expressesjn \ 
part wh at is real ; and each I daresay has in its own 1 
way contributed to a deeper and truer intelligence of ! 
the universal pt^blem. It is probable that for some / 
minds each may continue to be found satisfying in ' 

N 
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or Scepti- 
cism. 


the future as in the past. But each leads logically 
into universal scepticism. 

Universal Nescience — doiibt about everything, the 
mental paralysis involved in a universal scepticism — 
is accordingly the next condition of mind I would ask 
you to enter into provisionally. Is it our only re- 
maining alternative? Must we in the end subside 
into the impotence of a speechless suicidal scepticism, 
or is there another position which man is able to 
occupy 1 

istiifl A ^sixth and negative phase of thought meantime 
of succeeds to the five already passed through : it^ is one 

h™ in whkh fai^ iajmjessedly eliminated. The inquisi- 
in every mood in which wo placed ourselves at the outset, 
it would now seem, was vain. A point of interrogation 
becomes the symbol of human life, in relation to itself 
and to the outside universe and to God. I cannot 
really tell what sort of universe this may be into which 
I have been ushered. My existence may or may not 
be dependent on the eternal existence of the Being 
who was believed to bring me and all else, except 
this Being, into appearance. The sum of passing 
appearances may or may not be expliaiblo, as the 
issue of innumerable molecules in motion: the same 
may or may not be at last sufiBciently described in 
terms of my inward life j or each of them metaphori- 
cally as outward and inward sides of the same Some- 
thing. The reality is Something hid behind both the 
molecular and the conscious appearances— -concealed, 


way in- 
soluble ? 
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not revealed by them. — for this is indeed what the 
pantheistic phase of thought and faith in the end 
amounts to : the geometrically necessary ultimate 
unity of Spinozism, and the evolutionary physical 
unity of less rigid forms of pantheism, disappear alike 
in undifferentiated unity. I find no ultimate issue 
other than nescience of abstract pantheistic reason- 
ing, or of the pantheistic feeling of mystery ; — neither \ 
speculative nor emotional pantheism is an adequate / 
or self-consistent interpretation of life and moral ex- ^ 
perience, so it leaves me finally in doubt. Whether 
there is or is not at the centre of existence supreme 
living mind of God now appears as a speculation less 
capable of being brought to an issue than the ques- 
tion about a plurality of inhabited worlds. Like this 
famous question, it must remain an abstract question 
about a concrete matter of fact that lies wholly out of . 
the range of sensuous experience ; and as all inquiries 
.about matters of fact must be determined by experi- 
ence and not by abstract thought, both questions are 
for ever indeterminable. Whether a living Person is 
the supreme Power seems even more indeterminable 
than the question about the existence of persons anal- 
ogous to human beings in the other planets: for an 
improved experimental apparatus may some day con- 
ceivably bring one or more of the planets so within 
human experience that men can determine whether or 
not it is the scene of an intelligent population ; but 
wider experience can never relieve the incomprehensi- 
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Agnosti- 
cism : de- 
mands logi' 
cal proof 
instead of 
ultimate 
moral 
faiti. 


bility of the infinite existence within which men awaken 
into consciousness, if it is an iiiconiprohensibility that 
is imposed by the very constitution of a human know- 
ledge of the concrete universe. The supposition that 
man can so get outside of tlie universe and of his own 
private consciousness as to have tlic infinite reality 
within his intellectual grasp; and tlien find, by this 
ecstatic experience, what its universal principle is, and 
whether it is a trustworthy principle, and ours, by 
participation in it, a trustworthy iiitelligence, — //m 
can never come within the range of human, or indeed 
of finite, power. Paralysed thought withdraws the final 
problem, as one which must have made its appearance 
only through an obstinate unreflecting delusion. At 
the best this discovery can . only warn us emphatically 
to address ourselves to practical and provisional inter- 
pretations of the small fragment of world-appearances 
a.nd their uncertain relations winch human experience 
in the five senses presents, leaving the substance of the 
infinite reality in a darkness which these transitory 
appearances do nothing to remove. 

To think of life and the universe t|m8 is, accordin|j 
to iEe l^oixrite^ c^^ expression, to look at 

ex istence a gnostically, or to be^an agnostic^. " ^his, 
we all know,^”~lTie”*'nim^ suggested by l^rofossor 
Huxley to express his own mental attitude to the 
problem of “natural theology, in the widest meaning 
"of the term”; and it has passed current because it 
expresses a vision or conception of the universe that 
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has returned into fashion in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. ''When I reached intellectual 
maturity/' Mr Huxle„y tells us, "I began to ask myself^ 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist/’ ' 
This, I suppose, was to ask whether his own last 
word about life and experience was that of the athe- 
istic materialist and atheistic individual egoist ; or 
that of the theist, by whom the three existences are 
finally postulated ; or that of the pantheist, who sees 
in the finite universe an illusory succession of changes 
in a really unchangeable metaphysical unity. I ^ 
found/’ he goes on to say, " when I put this question 
to myself, that the more I reflected, the less ready was 
the answer. At last I came to the conclusion that I ” 
had neither lot nor part with any of these denomina- ^ 
tions, excejpt the last. The one thing in which most of * 
these good people were agreed was the one thing in*^ 
which I differed from them. They were quite sure ^ 
that they had attained a certain Gnosis — had, more or • 
less successfully, solved the problem of existence: while 
I was quite sure I had not; and had a pretty strong" 
conviction that the problem was insoluble. And with** 
Hume and Kant on my side, I could not think myself" 
presumptuous in holding fast by that opinion. So 
took thought, and invented what I conceived to be the^ 
appropriate title of It came into my head as" 

suggestiyely antithetic to the gnostic of Church history, 
who professed to know so much about the very things * 
of which I was ignorant.” " A gnost icism ” is otherwise 
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described' by the inventor of the name as a method of 
intellectual procedure, rather than as a state of doubt 
about the final meaning and purpose of life and the 
linfinite reality. It is a method, we are told, '' the 
lessence of which lies in the application of a single 
. jprinciple, which is the fundamental axiom of modern 
I science. Positively this principle may be thus ex- 

jpressed: — In matters of the intellect, follow your 
Ireason as far as it will take you, without regard to 
|any other consideration. And negatively : — In matters 
I of the intellect, do not pretend that conclusions are 
^certain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable.” 
Agnosticism, according to this account of it, is a 
term invented to express dutiful submission of human 
belief to the limits imposed by logical understanding 
and experience, — rejection of all assertions and de- 
nials that are inconsistent with this purely intellectual 
integrity. 

Agiiosti- It is difficult to see how this intellectual integrity can 
a question- be the distinctive mark of agnostic scepticism without 
term. * question-begging. In the present case ‘the very point 
in dispute is, whether any positive assertion about the 
final meaning and purpose of life and experience is 
reasonable. That many unreasonable assumptions and 
conclusions, positive and negative, about the sort of 
universe we are born into, its principle or want -of 
principle, its purpose or want of purpose, have more 
or less prevailed, is a superfluous truth. But it Still 
remains for criticism and proof that all positive asser- 
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tions of this sort must he unreasonable assertions. To 
assume this at the outset, in a question-begging de- 
finition, is almost to illustrate agnosticism in the act 
of defining it: it is to determine a matter of fact not 
by proof, but by an arbitrary definition of the word 
agnostic. 

It is of c ourse t rue that the theological conception Theoiogi- 
of existence has given birth to abundance of fallacious 
reasoning. The theistic interpretation of things has 
been often the issue either of abstract metaphysical 
arguments, in which a disputed matter of fact is 
settled by manipulation of abstract propositions; or 
it has been the outcome of irrelevant facts, in the 
form of insufficiently tested human authority — the 
authority of mankind in general, or of men reputedly 
good and wise ; or it has been credited to the account 
of those facts in history, which suggest that religious 
faith has been a means of increasing individual happi- 
ness and the prosperity of communities. Nay, without 
even the semblance of an appeal to reason, it has 
been sustained by superstitious reverence for the 
words of a book accepted as infallible, or for the 
dogmas of a society which claims infallibility. In > 
all this the final appeal to reason and experience is 
either evaded, or rested on a narrow foundation. Abj..,, 
straet propositions ca^ never show u s what exists in 
fact; at the mo&Fthey can show only what "must be 
fact, in case conditions of which only experience can 
inform us are actually fulfilled. So it is ar guied that 
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as to authority, it is worthless when it relates to wliat 
can never come within the range of human experi- 
ence. No xnan can ever actually see the Eternal 
Spirit, or hear him speak ; or see those who saw him, 
or who heard his voice. Tradition reports the occa- 
sional occurrence of physical miracles ; and animal 
organisms which seem to involve adaptation of means 
to ends are familiar to us all. But man cannot know 
enough about the ultimate constitution of the universe 
to justify him in concluding that the reported signs 
and wonders, even if they really did come within the 
experience of a human being, must be understood to 
mean the active interference for a purpose of the 
supposed Eternal Mind; and as for Paley and the 
curiously constructed organisms, wo now know enough 
about the natural history of cosmical clianges to justify 
the conclusion that their curious construction may be 
the gradual issue of ordinary natural growth ; so that 
divine creative irregularity would be superfluous. It 
is unnecessary, the sceptic says, to the absence 
of supernatural interference; the proof of a negative 
is always difficult: it is enough that there is no proof 
of more than natural sequence, and that the admission 
of more without reason is contrary to reason. Assump- 
tion is not argument. Least of all can the burden 
of human life be rested on the dogma that what 
seems to be useful for man must therefore be true; 
or that a belief ought to be accepted mere!)^ because 
it relieves desires and aspirations of the believer; or 
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because its reception seems to make its recipients 
happier. To make the wishes of men a test of the 
reality of the thing wished for, is to reverse the 
method of science, and to substitute indulgence in 
agreeable anticipation for intellectual insight. An 
Infinite Being that, by the very nature of human 
experience, can never present itself in that experi- 
ence, even if it exists, must be to man as though 
it were not ; and when men suppose that they are 
having experience of Infinite Being, they are really 
mistaking unhealthy states of consciousness for some- 
thing above them which they choose to call divine. 
Knowledge of unexplained human feelings is not pro- 
perly named when it is called knowledge of God. 

T his Agnosticis m, thus confident that man must for The as- 
ever find in the ultimate problem of life and experience that^mau 
his one insoluble mystery, is in curious contrast with evcfrenmin 
the absolute certainty that was claimedT for theis tic fait h 
by the illustrious spokesmen of philosophy in the first 
period of the modern philosoj)hical revival. I hope 
that to refer to them is not an unreasonable recogni- Bacon, 

^ DcHcarteH, 

tion of authority. “ Depth in philosophy,” B^acpp . says, Looko. 
“ bringeth men’s minds alone to religion ; for'while the 
mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; but 
when it heholdeth the chain of them confederate, and 
linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity : nay, even that school which is most accnsed of 
atheism doth most demonstrate religion ; that is the 
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• school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus — for 
t it is a thousand times more credible that four mutable 
,• elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly and 
. eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of 
•i infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have 

* produced this order and beauty, without a divine mar- 
shal.” Then hear Des car tes ; “ With respect to God, 

‘ if r were not preoccupied by prejudices, and my 
^ thought beset on all sides by the continual presence 
of the images of sensible objects, I should know 
A nothing sooner nor more easily than the fact of 
j- God’s existence. Eor is there any trutli more clear 
than the existence of a Supreme Being, or of a God, 

♦ seeing it is to His Essence alone that existence neces- 
< sarily and eternally pertains ? But although the right 
, conception of this truth has cost me much close 
i thinking, nevertheless now I feel not only as assured 

* of it as of what I deem most certain, but I find further 
■» that the certitude of all other truths i| so absolutely 
( dependent on this one, that without the knowledge of 

♦ God it would be impossible ever to know anything 
else. ... Eor if I do not first know that there is a God, 

* I may suppose that I have been so constituted by mere 

• nature as to be deceived, even in matters which I appre- 

* hend with the greatest seeming evidence and certitude ; 
‘ especially when I recollect that I have frequently judged 

• things to be true and certain which other reasons after- 
wards constrained me to reckon as wholly false. . . . 

M now clearly see <t|ti^ the certitude and truth, of all 
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science depends on knowledge of God and on that " 
alone; so that as before I knew God I could have no' 
perfect knowledge of any other thing. But now that^ 
I know God, I possess the means of acquiring know^ 
ledge of innumerable matters, as well relative to God 
as to corporeal nature.” Next take Locke; ''We can-, 
not want a clear proof of God as long as 'we carry OK/r-jl 
^ selves about us ; since He has plentifully provided usU 
'" with the means to discover and know Him, so far as jl 
is necessary to the end of our being, and the great || 
concernment of our happiness. ... It is plain to me I 
we have a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God than of anything our senses have not im- 
^ mediately discovered to us. Nay, I presume I may 
say that we more certainly know there is a God than 
vthat there is anything else without us. But though this 
be the most obvious truth that reason discovers, and 
♦ though its evidence be (if I mistake not) equal to 
’• mathematical certainty, yet it requires thought and at- 
tention ; or else we shall be as uncertain and ignorant 
^ of this as of other propositions which are in them- 
V selves capable of clear demonstration.” So far Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke, three early leaders of modern 
thought. How comes it that what they, in the seven- ^ 
teenth..,^^^ regarded as self-evident reality, or at 
least dem onstrated certainty not less cogent than 
mathematiStl^gOT the nineteenth century be . 
judged by_§£^^ to be wholly and for | 

ever incognisable. by men ? 
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It boldly The history of European tliought in the interval goes 
itsparente, far to explain the revolution throngli which what was 
Kanr; and accepted as the supreme certainty by the intellectual 
Sknow-^^ leaders of tlio seventeenth century has become the 
whulwas suprmne,,^ uncertainty of the ]>hyBical theorists who 
ly^ESe ‘"‘“'^pire to lead philosopliic thought in the nineteenth. 

Professor HuxIct thinks that with ‘'irume and Kant/’ 


the great autliorities of tlu? eighteenth century, present- 
ing themselves as advocates of the insolulnlity of the 
final problem of the universe, it cannot be presump- 
tuous” to hold fast by this opinion. Agnosticism is 
for him new only in name. He thinks it is a new 
name for the philosophy of Hume and Kant: Jtheir 
philosoph y h as now determined the limits within 'which 
a positiv e human knowledge of the universe must be 
confined. And tlicir message is reported to be, that 
men can know reality only so far as they have sensu- 
ous experience of it : without this experience knowledge 
is only a sham — an empty abstraction. Except so far 
as the three commonly postulated existences — outward 
things, myself, and God — are actually presented in 
experience, no positive conclusions regarding any of 
them can be drawn : our assertions about them must 
all be negative. 

Tbelto- Kmi is associated by Professor Huxley with Hume 

leaders of agnosticism. This is on 
account of Kant’s theory of causality, and his appli- 


agno^o, 


fawTotos cation of it to natural theology. But;^Ka]:]^’|^intgK 


moral rea- 


Wjfaml. r[ e p >atioii of th eological kncrWlodge does not 
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necessarily mean that Ins philosophy as a whole is thep^ sou for 

T — ”“''7' su])onuun- 

logically negative. To assert the contrary is scarcely daue reaii- 

to do justice to it as a whole; for it implies that his 

total thought is not consistent with itself — that his .* f '■ 

second great work^as intentionally a vain attempt to i , , 

restore what he had destroyed in his first. But the t ^ 

arguments in the first Critique against the possibility ^ ^ 

of a theological solution of existence through a causal ^ 

construction of sensuous experience by the logical 

faculty, which neither demonstrate nor disallow the 

existence of God, do not foreclose the more practical 

argument from man’s moral experience, in tlie later 

Critique, and in this is to be seen the com[)lementary 

issue of the Kantian inquiry as a whole. Hume, not| 

Kant, is the inod^ jpp^sentative of what is called 1 

agnosticism. It is thus formulated by Hume : — When i 

you go one step beyond the mundane system, you only 

excite an inquisitive humour, which it is impossible 

ever to satisfy.” And Hume sees that this agnosticism 

involves total nescience, and not merely theological * 

nescience. 

For in truth the revolution in our conception of the The Pyr- 
universe of reality which was proposed by Hume, in Humeia 
his ' Treatise of Human Nature,’ is a great deal more 
bold and thorough than the later agnosticism which Sght 
claims him as its parent : it involves the complete dis- 
integration of knowledge of every sort, not of theology 
only. It issues in dissolution of reasonable reality in 
a scepticism which leaves men impotent and speech- 
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less; or, if expressed in speech, it must he speech in 
the form of a question, never in the form of a pro- 
position, either anirniative or negative, on any matter 
whatever. The “Quo sais-je?” with th(‘ even halance 
as its symbol, wliich Montaigne adoi)ted to express the 
hopeless universality of liis s])ontaticous doubt or ignor- 
ance, represents all tliat Hunic finds at last in sensuous 
''experience,” at the close of a reflective analysis of its 
|contcnts. The only philosophically lawful sort of iu- 
Itellcctual life for man, according to Hume, is a life 
I of question-putting, with no answers about anything. 

Experience consists — if it can be spoken of as a " con- 
I sistence” — not of what is substantial, but of isolated 
^ appearances, empty of substance or reality. We can 
i have no experience of a substantial material world ; we 
can have no experience of substantial personality in 
the form of a self ; wo can have no experience of the 
■ wiica substantia in thci heart of the whole. The whole 
at tlie most is a succession of empty shows, too insig- 
nificant to bo worth fighting about, so that martyrs 
, of all sorts are madmen. The essence of wisdom, as 
j with Montaigne, is to oscillate, to doubt, to inquire, to 
I feel sure of nothing, to make one's self responsible for 
I nothing. It was the lesson of Pyrrho of old, If actual 
i sense is for us the measure of the universe, experience 
! is only the feeling of each moment. What is not felt 
I .at the moment cannot be a part of it : this experience 
I is transcended whenever assertions are made regarding 
distant, or the future; even in memory, 

■# 
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and in the supposition of the existence of permanent 
things behind the present phenomena which are attrib- 
uted to the permanent things ; in the supposition, too, 
of a permanent self behind the momentary sensations 
which are supposed to be in some way connected with 
this spiritual substance of which there is no experience ; 
or when assertions are made about Divine Substance, 
also unexperienced, on which the other two illusions 
are supposed to depend, while this last is itself the 
chief illusion of all. 

If belief must in all cases be confined within the interroga- 
transitory actual feeling of the moment, and if feeling, 
under this stringent limitation of reality, cannot be in- ti^Hniy 
terpreted as the sign of aught beyond itself, it seems to exp^erstoii 
foUoW' that our only possible intellectual expression 
must be a transitory interrogation. All assertion about 
what is outside the limit of p resen t feeling must be 
unproved assertion. Intellect can at the most only 
have strength enough to extinguish itself. Intelli- 
gence can only be a momentary experience of the 
impossibility of intelligible experience, if even so much 
as this. 

Hume seems to find outside of argument a practical Humeinm- 
counteractive to this intellectual suicide. An intense 
view of the disintegration of a knowledge that is p?acn^ny 
limited to the isolated impression of the moment at yJepUcilm, 
first disposed }).im ''to reject all belief and reason- 
ing,” so that he "could look upon no opinion as 
more probable or likely than another,” especially any 
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opinion concerning the nltiinate lueaning of the luii- 
‘verse. “ Where am I, or what am I ? ” he asks. From 
what cause do I derive my existence, and to what con- 
dition shall I. return ? Whose favour shall I court, and 
whose anger must I dread ? What beings surround me ? 
and on whom have I any inllucnccj, or who has any in- 
fluence on me ? I am confounded with all tliese ques- 
tions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable, utterly deprived of tlie use of 
every member and faculty.” But if experiencu^,” in 
the narrowest meaning of the word, when made the 
criterion of reality, brought him to tins pass, experi- 
ence” in a wider meaning, and including tlie mental 
experience of an irresistible faith, carried him out 
of what he calls his “ pliilosophical melancholy and 
delirium.” 

AimivorHai ■ For it is impoHsihlc‘. for a Immau being to subside 
practically into Pyrrhonism, or total inability to assert 
by^reS- anything about anything. There is the “secret force 
contradict nature” of which Pascal speaks, which sustains 
jSicaiiy weakness of our finite understanding, and arrests 
impossible, ''philosophical delirium.” The sceptic who declines 
the attem^l.'^?, appear- 

ances presented in experience, because reality in its 

by _mM» . c ease t q v v 

live* This total scepticism, it has been well said, can S : j 
never be more than an amusement of the understand- 
ing ; its only serious effect must consist in exercising . 
acuteness, and in humbling the pride of dogmatism: 
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no human mind can permanently acquiesce in it : by 
professing to render all the principles of reasoning and 
conduct equally uncertain, it leaves all opinions in the 
same degree of certainty or probability, relatively to each 
other, which they occupied before. David JEume him-’ 
seji discovered in Mth or trust the only extrication^ 
from, the scepticaT'dilemma that seems available for| 
finite intelligence with finite experience ; and even his \ 
attenuated faith carries in it the rudiments of the) 
three commonly postulated existences — self, the outer 
world, and God. 

It is instructive to trace the steps which led Hume in all rea- 
to what he calls a “ sceptical solution of sceptical IboSFtiie 
doubts ” about the possibility of finding meaning in from^pres- 
experience. It is Pascal’s case ; those who pretend to 
doubt everything are confounded by natural faith, 
while dogmatists who claim infallibility are confounded 
by sceptical criticism. The finite intelligence of man, ported by 
incapable of compreliending the infinity of existence, ment.'' 
is instead, Hume finds, carried by custom ” to believe 
in objects and events that “lie beyond the present 
testimony of our senses and the records of our memory.” 

In all human reasonings from experience, he finds 
that a step is taken in a faith “ which is not supported 
by any argument or process of the understanding;” 
and yet it is sanctioned as a step that is reasonable: 
though not obliged by argument to take the step, one 
is induced to do so by “another principle of equal 
weight and authority ” with argument. All “ inferences 

0 
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from experience ’’ are really examples of tru>st in uni- 
formities that are customary in the experience which 
we seek to interpret. Hume, accordingly, reconstitutes 
the experience which his sceptical criticisms had dis- 
/ integrated. We are inevitably disposed, ho virtually 
I says, to put trust in the universe, when it addresses 
us in its tried uniformities, confident that if we do so 
f our intelligence will not be put to confusion by the 
issue, l^ w thi s faith iii the. J)a8t customs of nature 
; is virtMU^^ so far, faith jn_God in^^^ in nature. 

I It is in the exercise of this reliance on the surround- 
ings amidst which we live and move and have our 
being that men are able to transcend immediate and 
momentary experience, and to bring into a larger or 
scientific experience what was never actually present 
in their senses, and was, therefore, not recorded in their 
I memories. We are carried blindly by custom to expect, 
! and expectation is in all cases a f aith. This may meali 
"that we put so 'nmch trust in theTeality that envelops 
us, and in which we participate, as to recognise that 
; this credit is reasonably given ; althoug h we canrmt 
I demonstrate its reasonableness, or demonstrate,, tijat 
I yimt is continually manif esting itself in our lesser or 
immediate, and also in our larger experience, in which 
^ the lesser is inductively interpreted, is a revelation, so 
I far as i t goes, of the Infinite Realit y. • We put trust, in 
^ t ^c^tu m arv behaviour of the universe, because 
; 'out this trust we could not live even the life of sense, 
while we filnd nothing that is self-contradictory inaplied 


i 
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in our doing so. The faith works in harmonj with our 

operation of the soul ” which 
seems to meet the order in which the universe is wont 
to be experienced. It is as unavoidable in its occur- 
rence as it is to feel the passion of love when we 
receive benefits, or hatred when we meet with injuries. 
In all these operations alike, Hum^sees what he calls 
“ ^ of natural instinct,” winch no reaso ning is 

able either to produce or to prevent. 

Hume even suggests a theory of the natural law under 
which this faith in natural law arises in the minds of 
men. The faith itself he describes as a feehng of trust 
in reality, which can be understood only by our being 
actually conscious of it. ‘'Were we to attempt a defin- 
^ ition of this belief or faith/ w^hoxM^ p^^ find it an 

same manner as if we should 
^ endeavour to define the feeling of cold , or the pas sion 
^ o f ange r, to a creature who never had any experience 
of these sentiments. Every man is every moment con- 
scions of the sentiment represented by it. It is that 
act of the mind which renders realities, or what is 
^ taken for reality, more present to us than fictions, 
causes them to weigh more in the thought, and gives 
them a superior influence on the passions and imag- 
* ination. !IM. ief con sists not in the pe cu liar natu^^^^^ 

" orde r of idea s, b ut in th e ma nner of t MLnOJmition^ 
'"‘and in their peculiar inind. It is im- 

possible perfectly to explain this feeling. We can go 
^ no further than assert that belief [in reality] is some- 


AU infer- 
ences about 
matters of 
fact are 
ultimately 
expressions 
of faith in 
the trust- 
worthiness 
of the ever- 
changing 
Universe. 
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thing so felt by the mind <as to distinguish ideas of the 
judgment from mere fictions of the imagination. It 
gives them weight and influence ; (uiforces them in the 
mind, and renders them tlie governing principles of our 
actions.” A recognition of the practical trustworthiness 
of the universe for so the mental state now under con- 
sideration might he described— is, according to Hume’s 
theory, a natural issue of the fact that real events 
outside our minds follow one anotlier in steady order. 
Iho past natural history of our surroundings occasions 
faith in the continuance of their natural order— tliat 
is to say, in their interpretability. But wliatever the 
occasion of the rise in us of this faith may be, the 

( matter of relevant concern is,— that t he J aith does * 
into e.xcrcise, and_that the Expectation 
which it involves finds a response in our experience 
’ of surrounding reality. The universe, in short, is so for 
comprehended, when it is found in fact to correspond to 
the expectant judgments of man ; man and his universe 
are united in an experienced harmony. Man’s power to 
interpret, verified by this experience, suggests that the 
o utward suc ces sion is determ ined b y laws which cE- 
to la w s that r^ ulate h is own interpreting 
mindj. for otherwise he could not become its inter- 
preter. Is not this interpretability of nature another 
jt-S. immanent divinity, its final super- 
n aturalness in germ ? For it meeir' ancT so faEsatisfies 
the human feeling of absolute dependence on the ofcher- 
tme unknown Supreme Power, herein no longer uu- 
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known, but so far and thus revealed, in a real revela- 
tion of wliat in its infinity passes knowledge. One can 
almost read this within the lines even in Hume. 

In the correspondence ’’ that appears between our 
trust in natural order and the facts of that order, he 
sees “a kind of pre-established harmony.” It is a 
“harmony” between “nature and the succession of our 
ideas: though the powers and forces by which the 
universe is governed be wholly unknown to us, yet 
our thoughts and conceptions have still, we find, gone 
^ on in the same train with the other works of nature. 
Custom is that principle by which this correspondence 
has been effected. . . . Had not the presence of an 
^ object excited in us the idea of the objects commonly 
conjoined with it [in nature], all human knowledge 
must have been limited to the narrow sphere of our 
memory and senses ; and we should never have been 
^ able to adjust means to ends, or employ our natural 
** powers, either to the producing of good or avoiding 
^ cf evil.” And that a universal purpose, as well as a 
universal order, is latent in this trust in the universe, 
.even Hume suggests.^ “ Those who delight in the dis- 
.covery and contemplation of final causes^' he continues, 
•'“have ample subject to employ their wonder and 
•^ admiration,” in contemplating the harmony between 
^ our expectations and the course of things. For the 
•“ wisdom^pf ^ature ” has implanted in3s_§3a,instinc- 
^ Jive faith . “ which carries forward the thought"* m a 
*^4X)rrespondent course to that which she has established 
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among external objects, tliongli we are ignorant of 
those powers and forces on which this regular course 
or succession of objects totally depends/* 

The three primary postulated existences are virtually 
implied, each in a thin atteiniated forin, in tliese notable 
words — ‘'self** and “outward things*’ distinguished, yet 
in an established harmony with each other ; and withal 
a rudimentary faith in order and purpose embodied in 
the whole, but with ignorance otherwise of the Power 
to which the order and purpose are due. The Supreme 
Power is credited with “wisdom/* because wisdom is 
manifested in this established harmony; yet, as with 
Herbert Spencer, so with Hume, “the power which 
the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable/* 
But one may ask, How and why “ utterly ** inscrutable, 
when the “ wisdom ** latent in its “ powers and forces *^ 

’ is acknowledged ? Its very rnanifestatiems must not 
be spoken of as if they concealed it, when they are 
its revelation and embodiment. Is not the opposite 
conception the issue of a defect in tie comprehen- 
sion of the Jhomo memicm principle? The revolution 
in the method of interpreting existence for which Hum© 
claims credit, in his ' Treatise of Human Nature,* may 
be said to be, — substitution of the concrete homo 
mra for the abstract Bivina Mtmura principle of 
Spinoza. But by Hume only a shadowy film of 
the homo is taken into account, with tho result, 

. Thomas Carlyle puts it, that to him life and the 
-^universe “was little more than a foolish Bartholomew 
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Pair show-booth, with the foolish crowding and elbow- 
ings of which it was not worth while to quarrel, the 
whole would breal^ up and be at liberty so soon '' ; — 
himself with factitious half-false gaiety taking leave 
at death of what was itself wholly but a lie.” 

In David Hume, the gentle benevolence which Hume’s 
charmed his friends, which Henry Mackenzie has pa- 
thetically illustrated in the story of " La Eoche,’ was 
united to a temperament to which religious life was 
by his own account foreign. Warm in friendship, 
he was indifferent in religion, with a natural repug- 
nance to every sort of enthusiasm, founded on the 
narrow rationalism of an understanding measured by, 
Q^ernal sense. ^ We see this in his objections to de- 
votion and prayer, and as he himself tells us, to 
^fverything we commonly call religion, except the 
practice of morality, and the assent of the under- 
standing to the proposition that God exists. It must 
be acknowledged,” he adds, “ that nature has given us 
a strong passion of admiration for whatever is excel- 
^ lent, and that the Deity possesses these attributes in 
the highest perfection ; and yet I assert thit God is not f 
^ the natural object of any passion or affection. He is 
no object either of the senses or imagination, and very 
"" little of the understanding ; without which it is impos- 
^ sible to excite any affection. And, indeed, I am afraid ^ 
^ that all enthusiasts mightily deceive themselves. Hope 
and fear perhaps agitate their breasts when they think 
of the Deity ; or they degrade him into a resemblance 
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with themselves, and by that means render him more 
comprehensible. Such an affection cannot be required 
’ of any man as his duty. If either the turbulent passions 
nor the calm affections can operate without the assist- 
ance of the senses and [sensuous] imagination ; or at 
least a more complete knowledge of the object than we 
have of the Deity. . In most men this is the case ; and 
^ a natural infirmity can never be a crime.’' 

This recognition of “natural infirmity” as non- 
e moral may be taken as tacit acknowledgment that the 
m ground of morality lies in ^pernatural fr eedom . But 
apart from this, of which more afterwards, tliis argu- 
ment for the impossibility of religious devotion “in 
most men” is interesting when taken in connection 
with the sympathy which Hume nevertheless avows 
for the intellectual position of Cleanthes, one bf the 
three interlocutors in his 'Dialogues on Natural Ee- 
ligion.’ It is Cleanthes who takes the part of reason- 
ing himself into faith in omnipotent and all-wise Deity, 
as the supreme principle in existence, by an induction 
from our experience of the order and mechanism that 
reign in the world. To his mind, “ the most agreeable 
reflection which it is possible for human imagination to 
suggest is that of genuine theism ; which represents men 
^ as the workmanship of a Being perfectly good, wise, and 
powerful, who, having implanted in us immeasurable 
\ desires of good, will prolong our existence to all eternity 
‘ in order to satisfy these desires.” Some of this suggests 
i analc^ous reasoning of Kant’s, but I introduce it here 

l/v Vli -A ■■■'■ ■■ ;■■■ . 
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on account of Hume’s expressed sympathy with the 
conclusion, combined with his hesitation to receive 
it as truth, on account of the absence of adequate 
human experience in verification. “ I could wish,” he 
remarks in one of his letters, — “I could wish that 
Cleanthes’s argument could be so analysed as to be 
rendered quite formal and regular. The propensity 
of the mind towards it,” i.e., the support it has in 
human experieirce — “unless that pi'opcnsity were as 
strong and universal as that to hclicve in our senses — 
will still, I am afraid, be esteemed as suspiciorts founda- 
tion. ’Tis here 1 wish for your assistance ; we must 
endeavour to prove that tliis propensity is somewhat 
different from our inclination to find our own figures 
in the clouds, our faces in the moon, our passions and 
sentiments even in inanimate matter. For such an 
inclination [as this last] may and ought to be con- 
trolled, and can never be a legitimate ground of 
assent.” 

The legitimacy of an extension of “ experience” The limit- 
which takes in and accepts as part of it the moral enoe ae-^' 
and religious sentiment of mankind, is in the ques- cavid^^” 
tion at issue witli modern agnosticism, and it is in- 
teresting to find Hume struggling with it. It is 
difficult to determine wliat his final opinion was, or 
how far below the thin surface of external sense 
experience he meant to go. That a principle of in- 
telligence is supreme in the universe, however little 
an object of human understanding this principle may 
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be, was sometimes strongly maintained by him. ‘'The, 
whole frame of nature,” he asserts m his ‘Natural 
History of llcligion,’ “hespeaks an intelligent author; 
and no rational impiirer can, after serioxis reflection, 
suspend his belief for a moment with regard to the 
primary principles of genuine theism.” Perhaps the 
key to Hume’s negations may be fouml in a remark 
which his friend Hoyle (recorded by Hill Burton) 
reports that he made, when it was alleged that he 
had “ thrown off the principles of religion.” To which 
the good David replied: “Though I throw out my 
speculations to entertain the learned and metaphys- 
ical world, yet I do not think so differently from 
the rest of the world as you imagine.” But this 
about Hume personally is Ixy the way. I return to 
agnosticism. 

The scientific agnostic, we now see, is ready to take 
the inductive leap in the dark through faith in a 
natural order believed to be immanent in ^ sen se 
siyamuadings ; t his leap is essentially an act o f f |jt^ . 
and not the result of a purely logical process of 
reasoning, emptied of all trust. Is he not also re- 
q^uired, under pressure of moral or spiritual neces- 
sities which remain latent in some men, to regard as 
also reasonable that still deeper interpretation of the 
universe which makes it at last th e, super natur al mp d- 
ftes^iiiQa jif supreme moral pttrpose ? That to do w ifl 
;&ii 31 aciou 8 only ‘' bemuse ii substitutes faith for 
<^n.ttot ptr be pitied in aftrest of 
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leap in the dark. Tor every step in the physical in- 
terpretation of the external world equally involves the 
substitution of tmst for a perfect rational insight of 
the infinite contingencies of nature. Boasted indue- f 
tive verification in natural science is finally an act of; 
M tb^ not of reasoning ; for we cannot prove by ab-| 
str^t argument t^t what lias happened even a million | 
times therefore happen again. The agnosticism! 
that retains physical science is ,not really a protest | 
against faith; it is only an arrest of faith at the 
point at which faith advances from a purely physical 
to the moral and religious interpretation of life and 
the universe. Is an arrest of faith at thk%ioi%t justi- 
* reason, or by - the experience of mankind ? 1 
must try to answer this question in the three following 
lectures. 




LEOTUKE VIIl. 


GOD IN NATURE. 
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David In last lecture 'fia found David Hume emerging out 
Situ ta a of universal nescience, not by means of reasoning, but 
fistefUmr- through faith in tho supjiosition of an intelligible har- 
mony. mony between our ideas and the succession of events 
in sense. The long cxjau'icneed custom of events, in 
presenting themselves in an interpretable way in hu- 
man experience, seemed to him to occasion, and also to 
justify, this faith in a correspondence between them, as 
at least a working hypothesis. Without faith in this 
correspondence,” human beings could not adjust means 
to any ends they might have in view, or use their 
natural powers in procuring good and avoiding evil. 
The harmony, too, he seems to allow, wears the aspect 
of what, according to the analogies of human experi- 
ence, we should call a designed arrangement It looks 
Ss if the course of nature — that is to say, tho temporal 

, ' succession of events, in the midst of which we find 
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ourselves, and in which we must take our respective 
parts — were thus far like a constant manifestation of 
contrivance on our behalf, and that it may even be so 
conceived when man tries to form his final conception. 

May we then interpret the harmonious correlation;. How to 
between the succession of changes in the universe as tiuriiar- 
it appears in sense, and our faith in their orderliness, 

— as the manifestation of persisting purpose in the 
Supreme Power ? And if so, must we also suppose 
that this temporal succession, with its supposed order 
and semblance of purpose on the whole and in special 
details, had an absolute beginning in time ? Have we 
reason to believe that there was a time in which there 
was no cosmos — no orderly course of nature — no uni- 
verse proceeding as the physical universe seems now 
to proceed, in a course of natural evolution, including 
cycles of integration and dissolution? And must we ^ 
believe that, when there was no cosm'os, the ordering 
or designing Power existed xinmanifested in any form 
of natural manifestation ; so that at a particular date 
nature, or the finite universe, was ushered into exist-" 
ence by a sudden creative act ? And if there actually ! 
has been a time in which there was neither cosmical 
evolution nor dissolution going on as now, did there 
then exist stuff or material out of which the ordering 
and designing Power fashioned the cosmos, and set its 
evolutions agoing, charged with powers ” which enable 
the natural successions and their cycles to persist with- 
out further interference ” by the designer ? Or was^ 
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this cosmos, of which men have some experience, origi- 
nated without pre-existing material — tliere being in that 
case no primordial chaos out of which the earliest cos- 
mos could have issued in any imaginable sort of way; so 
that, according to the theological formula, it must have 
come " out of nothing,” not out of chaotic material. 
Yet again, is it a more reasonable supposition than 
either of these two, tliat cosmical evolution and dis- 
integration has been going on always — that it is an 
unbeginuing succession, and may be expected to be 
' an endless process ? This third supposition may seem 
to imply that the idea of cause and effect is capable 
of being exemplified only by the changes tliat occur 
within the supposed natural or orderly system, but 
not ab extra, as explanation of the existence of the sys- 
tem, or of a succession of cosmical systems. For it 
may be argued that the fact of the cosmos being a 
cosmos cannot in any manner be an effect of some- 
thing beyond itself — that this would even involve 
the contradiction that its supposed cause must bo at 
once a part of the cosmos yet wholly external to the 
cosmos. May not the universe in which I now find 
myself, in the deepest interpretation which I can put 
upon my present experience of it, be just this unbegin- 
ning and unending succession of orderly or significant, 
and therefore interpretable, changes, in the midst of 
, which I am living and moving and having my being, 
and of which I and other human beings are pasts, 
, even if /their significance in it is only trivial May 
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not this now experienced universe, in its eternal 
natural or orderly evolution, be the final reality? 

It is questions of this sort, charged with infinity, that The faith 
the agnostic naturalist puts aside as unanswerable, accepted, 
He does so on the ground that answers to them must faith tLt 
be answers that come from a faith which is irrational, 
because it does not admit of being verified by experi- agnosUc! 
ence; whereas, on the contrary, answers to questions 
about the finite causes of events within the temporal 
succession of the natural evolution may be accepted in 
a faith that is assumed to be sufficiently enlightened by 
verification. Now, if the faith is reasonable which sup- 
ports the presupposition o^natural order, on which all 
scientific verification depends without previous proof 
from e xperie nce. — why must the teleological interpre- 
tation of nature be rejecte(|^- on. the ground that 
only support is faith ? The scientific in cosi3fticar| 
order, on which all inductile verification depends, can- 
not itself be proved by experience, because no inter-: i 
pretation of experience is possible unless this faith is I 
accepted without proof. The religious t^st in thef|i 
immanence of design, in the universe as a whole,!; 
as well as in the narrow portion of it which passes 
through human experience, see ms to stand on the||^ 
same footing . If it is not unreasonable to assume^J 
natural law as a constructive principle in the inter- 
pretation of sensuous experience, why is it unreasop-\ 
able to assume design^ if the facts may be read in har- 1 
mony with tHs other and deeper Msumption ? Order j 
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means reason, and this for ns means conscious reason 
or living mind. Purpose brings the mind thus im- 
manent in the scientific order into analogy with human 
intending will ; and the circumstance tliat we bring 
the idea of ’purpose to the facts to enable us to in- 
terpret them, instead of receiving it from them as a 
necessary conclusion, seems in itself to be no more a 
reason for arresting religious faith in God as imman- 
ent purpose, than for arresting scien^Jlc faith in God 
as immanent physical order. 

When I speak of order in nature as the expression of 
objective intelligence, and of purpose in nature as the 
expression of objective intending will, I do not mean to 
foreclose questions which meet us later on, regarding 
the Orderer or the Designer, named God in the religi- 
ous interpretation of the universe. ."Recognition of order 
and design that is suflicient for the mechanical and even 
the teleological interpretation of nature, does not settle 
what is meant by the Divine Orderer or Designer. It 
does not tell us fully what God is. 

Further, the fact that I take for granted that I am 
living in a cosmos, and in a cosmos charged with pur- 
pose, in the sense that it presents innumerable examples 
of means naturally adapted to secure human and other 
ends — this fact does not necessarily settle what I 3toay 
call the historical question of the origin and final out- 
come of the system of natural changes now in course 
^ 0f;|tolution. "I 
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I do not find that the presence of order and design 
within the cosmos necessarily means that the cosmos 
must have had a beginning. The eternity of the uni- 
yerse in its natural succession, the alternative to the 
contrary hypothesis, must be 'proved to be inconsistent 
with the interpretable order and perfect adaptations 
with which it is now apparently charged: those who 
^sume that it had a beginning must prove, and not 
assume. They are bound to find evidence of what, if 
true, would be a historical fact. Now, historical proof 
that the presently manifested cosmical order and pur- 
pose long ago began for the first time to be mani- 
fested is not only difficult to find, but seems to involve 
contra dicti on. 

Is there evidence that the existing natural universe 
oX^ lUjtter a noind had a beginning? Can facts be 
brought to show that the subject of the natural suc- 
cession of metamorphoses, in their periodical cycles of 
integration and disintegration, was absolutely brought 
into existence, at a particular date, by a Mind that 
had no beginning, and which existed before this date 
without any cosmical manifestation? What proof is 
there that the universe made its first appearance a^a 
sudden supernatiual effect, and that it has not existed 
without beginning, as a succession of essentially super- 
natural changes, similar in the naturalness '' of their 
appearances to those changes in which we all find our- 
selves and all things participating to-day ? May not 
the actual matter of fact have betfn, that the unbe- 
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’ginning past has been the scene of an endless succes- • 
sion of orderly evolutions and dissolutions — ordered 
cycles or natural economies in which the existing 
material has been xindergoing constant metamorphoses ; 
that human beings are living in one of these cycles, 
which had its natural begintiing in a remote past, and 
is naturally destined to end, and pass into another eco- 
nomy in some remote future, followed by other universp 
j(if we choose to call each cycle a new ‘'universe’') in 
•an unending future? Is not this an eternal natural 
succession that may be essentially supernatural, and 
that may be conceived of as unbeginning e^gpref"- 
sion ,.<if eternal intending Will ? Is it not a more rea- 

sonable supposition than the idea of special creation, 
which seems to mean that the material now in natural 
course of metamorphosis was once non-existent, and did 
absolutely enter into existence, as an effect of the Will 
of solitary Mind existing antecedently? Moreover, if 
the actual state of the universe, at any given moment 
after its original creation in time, must be accounted 
for, or naturally refunded into, its state in the pre- 
ceding moment; and if the “special creation” is a 
refunding of the whole, at a particular period, into 
“ criative ” Mind, does not this logic of causation de- 
mand a still remoter ant eced ent cause of the solitary 
creative Mind itself, which in this reasoning is inferred 
only under the ordinary postulate of natural acienee, 
^ by which changes are physically identified with ante- 
V ; > cedents conditions on which they depend? What is 
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’ the “ supernatural ” act, in which nature is 
absolutely to begin, at some remote era in 
unless it means an antecedent mental process, 
elf needs a cause as much as any other process 
ccession ? 

ast question was suggested by David Hume. Aques- 

. 1 f. - tionput* 

Clous mind, so far as civil or natural history by David 
as, first made its appearance at a comparatively 
, — in the form of human conscious life on this 
This, we are told, was preceded by ages of 
entient matter : before that there was only in- 
matter. It is therefore with a material cosmos 
b we are supposed to have to do, in the earlier 
f the history of the universe, if we confine our 
o the only cosmical economy of which man has 
ihentic, record — either documentary or in the 
geological phenomena. Hume suggests that, 

ht we can know a priori, matter may contain \ 

I i 

.xce or spring of order originally within itself} 
as mind does ; and that there is no more dif- 1 
in conceiving that the several elements or 
les of matter, from an internal unknown cause, 

11 into the most exquisite arrangement, than to , 
re that their ideas in the supposed Universal 
also from an internal unknown cause, have fallen 
lat arrangement which forms the succession of 
in the mind of . God. If the material world is 
. by an ideal world in a universal Mind, this ideal 
must in its turn rest upon some other ; and so on 
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without end. It were better, therefore/’ the sceptic 
^ conjectures, never to look beyond the present material 
world, and to suppose a natural succession of unbegin- 
ning and unending changes in it. By supposing Mat- 
‘ ter to contain the principle of order within itself, we 
really assert it to be God ; and tlie sooner we arrive 
at that Divine Being so much the better. A mental 
world, or universe of Divine Ideas, requires a cause 
as much as does a material world, or universe of 
- visible and tangible objects.” Bo that, if the principle 
of merely natural or caused' causality is taken as the 
one ultimate category, and if this requires us to pre- 
suppose Mind to account naturally for the beginning of 
nature, the same principle of natural causality seems 
to require us to presuppose some natural antecedent to 
account for the existence of the ideas of this Mind. 

An argument of natural theologians lias been, that 
there is evidence, supplied by civil and natural his- 
tory, that the presented^ uniyer8e_ w^'_crea^^^ 
of nothing” at a particular time, but that there is 
no similar evidence that Mind had a beginning, or 
that Mind needed to be created by an antecedently 
existing Power. This argument is pressed by Dr 
C halmers, in his interesting and eloquent book on 
Natural Theology. The' precise difference between 
V the two,” he says, “ is, that we have proof of a oom- 
^ mencement to our present material economy, but we 
^have no such proof of a commencement to the m&htal 
^economy— i.e., the Divine Mind — which may have pre- 
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ceded it. There is room for the question, How came ' 
the material system of things into its present order ? ' 
because we have reason to believe that it has not ' 
subsisted in that order from eternity. There is no such ' 
room for the question, Why might not the material*;' 
have fallen into its present order of itself, as well as y 
the mental which is conceived to have gone before it, f 
in the form of a Divine Mind ? We have no reason tof'* 
believe that this mental economy ever was otherwise ; 
than it now is. The latter question presumes that the I 
mental did begin to enter into order of itself, or, which 
is the same thing, that God had a commencement. In 
the material economy, we have the vestiges before our 
eyes^pf had an origin — or in other words, of 

its being a consequent ; and we have furthermore the 
experience that in every instance which comes under ' 
full observation of a similat consequent — that is, of a 
consequent which involved, as the mundane order of ^ 
things does so amply, the adaptatioiL of parts to an^ 
end — the antecedent was a purposing mind, which f 
descried the, end, and devised the means for its accom-|^ 
plishme^t. We might not have been called upon to^^ 
make even a single ascent in the path of causation, had 
the world stood forth to view in the character or aspect ^ 
of immutability. But, instead of this, both history and 
observation tell of a definite commencement to the; 
present order; and we therefore just follow the lights t 
of experience when we move upward from the world to y 
an intelligent mind that ordained it. It is this which 
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carries ns backward one step from the world to God ; 
and the reason why we do not continue tlic retrogres- 
sion Icyond God is, that wo have not met with an in- 
dication that He has had a commcncomcnt. In the 
one case there is a beginning of the present material 
■ system forced upon our convictions [by the evidence of 
natural vestiges in geology, and also by the testimony 
of historic records]. In the other case, the case of the 
' antecedent Mind, there is no such beginning forced 
' upon our convictions by experience. We have there- 
fore ample reason for regarding the world as a pos- 
terior term, and seeking after its antecedent. But we 
■‘'have no such reason for treating this antecedent as 
'•'also a posterior term, and seeking for its prior term 

* in a higher antecedent. The one we see to bo a 
V changeable and a recent world. The other, for augiit 
» we know, may be an unchangeable aud .eyerla^ng 
' God. Th(', one order, the material, we know not to 

have been from everlasting. Tlio other, the mental, 

* which by all experience and analogy must have pro- 

• ceded the material, bears no symptoms which wo can 
discover of its ever having required any remoter 

♦ ecsonomy to call it into being.” 

? What is here alleged to bo proved by the records of 
history, contained in Hebrew and other literatures, and 
by the physical vestiges discovered by geology, seems to 
!bo only this — that the metamorphoses which this planet 
of ours has passed through include a succession of eedm- 
tro;phes; and that these can be explained only by what 
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is called supernatural “ interference/’ particularly those 
economies which contain living matter, and, above all, 
the organisms with which, as in human organisms, self- 
conscious life is somehow associated. An economy into 
which life, and emphatically self-conscious life, has 
for the first time entered, is one, it is argued, which 
needs interference with a natural economy that is 
supposed, on account of its naturalness, to be itself 
empty of the supernatural. But the antecedent crea- 
tive Mind is presumed to be a Mind that itself had no 
beginning ; inasmuch as neither the records of history, 
nor geological phenomena, afford any evidence that the 
living Mind which suddenly created matter, and intro- 
duced life on this globe, was itself a caused cause. 

This argument s^rcely touches some important pre- Empirical 
iious^ljuestions regarding theological inference from tiie non- 
facts of experience recorded in history, anf*tSe nature the^smos 
of the causal judgment which we arellbliged to pre- 
suppose in our interpretation of change. In the first 
place, it leaves the perpetual presence in nature qf afi 
absolutely independent and therefore eternal Mind sp 
far an open question, that it has to be determined, and 
can be determined, by documentary records of what has 
happened ; instead of accepting theistic faith, as well as 
faith in physical law, as a postulate — unless it can be 
disproved — on the ground that it enables man more ^ 
adequately or deeply to interpret his surroundings than 
faith in natural uniformity taken alone does. The 
postulated eternal presence of providential Mind, im- 
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manent in nature, is reduced to a contingency de- 
pendent on the records of history, like the existence 
of any particular dependent cause among the phys- 
ical sequences in nature. In the next place, it seems 
to foreclose discoveries in natural science, which are 
continually revealing natural causes of changes that 
were formerly presumed to be independent of the 
natural order, and as such called supernatural, as if 
the natural succession was imdivine. 

How can natural causation with its dependent causes 
be thus final ? It is always sending us in quest of a 
cause that is not itself cattscd. One thus finds at last 
in natural causation the demand for a self-determined 
or supernatural, not merely for a caused cause, — this 
last being the sign of the approach of its invariable 
or natural successor, rather than the really origin- 
ating cause. A God that might conceivably have had 
a beginning, and is thus essentially dependent; or 
who is inferred to be unbeginning, only because we 
have no historical proof that God ever began, is really 
thought of only as a part of physical nature, — an an- 
tecedent that happens to be eternal because it does not 
seem to have any natural predecessor. But are we 
not obliged to bring to the consideration of change the 
conviction that natural change as such is, now and 
|ilways, dependent upon a Power that is independent 
of change, or an uncaused cause ? Is not this convie- 
|ion independent, too, of any evidence which history or 
Wtern^ nature might present, in regard to the question 
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ilie beginningness or the nnbeginningness of the 
tiiifested natural order ? That order may, it seems 
be unbeginniiig, and yet throughout for ever de- 
A — an eternally dependent cosmos — an eternally 
atural evolution. The fact that men have risen 
idividual self-consciousness in an eternal course 
are does not necessarily mean that the eternal 
1 succession is the whole; or indeed that suc- 
L, if unbeginning, can be thought of as a whole '' 
lat is infinite, as argued in a former lecture, is 
. subjection to the category of quantity, 
in, the progress of scientific interpretation of The possi- 
lal nature is continually extending our informa- readfug^an 
bout what is natural, and, as natural, imaginable, 

3 form of the temporal process of phenomena, sniccessiou 
discovers natural processes, which cimngSln 
►e presented to the senses or represented in the natural^ 
DUS imagination, to fill gaps in the physical sue- 
n that were before conceived to be bridged over exhaust 

the demand 

supernatural agency that was somehow opposed for infinite 
_ , . 1 . ■» 1 Keality. 

le ''causes presentable m sense, which alone 
3 St natural science. The continuity of _natiiral 
re becomes less and less interrupted, as science 
Dces in its unravelling of the intricate we b of 
:al causation: with each advance the^need is 
Lied for interpolating divine acts n^§lj,,t..q.M,d^ 
the intervaL But under the conception of nature 
ausally supernatural, what forbids an unbegin- 
history of this planet, through all its changes, in- 





El©; natural history of the material world, 
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organic and organic, and especially tlie evolution of 
its luinian organisms, being read tlirongliout in terms 
of dmnely dependent natural causes, most of which, 
indeed, have still to be discovered ? And as these 
changes in our planet are only a very few of the 
changes in the material universe, of which this planet 
is an insignificant part, what forbids that — if not in 
the progress of human discovery, yet to the mind’s 
eye of higher intelligence — the eternal natural, yet 
supernatural, succession may arrange itself in an in- 
tollectual view of the infinite ayate m of caMgd caag es, 
in which* OTerj ,ch.attga w]aethe^ in the History of .ex- 
t,^nded things or in the history of conscious lives, has 
|it^ correlative natural cause ? Tliis would be the in- 
I finite universe read in terms of natural science. Yet,;. 
' while true to the facts, as far as it goes, would not this 
, reading of it, exclusively in terms of inechanical^§,U8- 
ality, he after all iuadeej^uate to the d omand8__of_tIie 
. higher homo mmsura criterion, and therefore, even for 
man, an insufficient answer to the fi ^l q-ues tion — In 
* what, or in whom, am I, now and always, living and 
J. moving and having my being? Do I not still find 
I myself obliged to deepen this mechanical inferpretation 
? of the universe by a teleological interpretation, and to 


( see that in and through the natural world itself, oven 


.i;, ■ I if it is an unbeginning and unending world, I am re 
. ' ; ' ’ ‘ ' livins in what is finally a supernatural universe ? . 
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causes, which are only metaphorically called agents. 
They are virtually signs of their so-called effects, — 
s^s in whic h the Diving Eeality is continually re- 
j^ealing and purpose to the percipient 

beings that have risen into conscious perception, on this 
planet, in the course of the natural evolution. At this 
point of view, sensible signs, not ultimate causes, make 
up the whole visible course in nature. Natural causa- 
tion is really sense symbolism. Without natural causes, 
one may say, '' there could be no calculable course of 
nature. And without a calculable course, nature could 
never be understood ; mankind must always be at a 
loss, not knowing what to expect, or how to govern 
themselves. Therefore, in the government of the 
world, physical agents, improperly called — that 

is to say, mechanical second causes — are necessary to 
assist, not indeed the governor, but the governed. Yet 
if the explaining of a phenomenon 
proper, efficient, and final cause, it should seem % at, 
natural science never e^Gplains anything, its provinci 
being only to discover the laws of nature."' 

Natural causation does not supersede the di vine 
power thaOs always latent in .the natur al universe, 
if God is the ultimate cause of all natural causa - 
The discovery of a previously unknown physical 
cause is then only the discovery of one additional sig- 
nificant expression of the universal fact that we are 
living and movipg and having our being in an inter- 
pretable world; which, although by us interpretable 
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only in part, yet can so far appeal to a human in- 
telligence that is practically in analogy with itself. 
'There is presupposed a microcosmic and a macrocosmic 
intelligence — the one in each of us, the other immanent 
in the world. The elaborat(^ order of nature is God 

‘i - 

continually speaking to \is; and its elaborate web of 
natural connection is a means to tlic end of its being 
a revelation of (lod. Living in and through this order, 
we are living in and through what is virtually a per- 
petual creation ; which may have been going on without 
beginning, and without end in prospect — at once natural 
and supernatural — a nature significant of the super- 
nature with which it is constantly cliargcd. So far. 
pan theis m se en is in liarmony with theism. A enii- 
stant divine determination of nature is tlu! share of 


truth which tlieism may bo said to liave received 
from pantheism. “Mon,” says "have been 

* wont to call only that whereof the natural cause 
' is unknown the work of God. For people in general 

think that tlie power or providence of God is then most 
^ plainly manifested, when they perceive something to 

* happen in the course of nature which is uncommon, or 
« contrary to the opinion which they have formed from 
" custom concerning what the course of nature actually 

is. And in no way do they think that the existence 
of God may be more clearly proved than from this — 
that nature doth not keep her order. Wherefore they 


* deem that all those set aside God who explain events 
by natural causes, or try to understand the conditions 
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on which they depend. For they suppose that God is 
^ doing nothing, as long as nature is moving on in her 
' accustomed order; and on the other hand, that the 
powers of nature and natural causes are idle so long 
as God is acting. They imagine therefore two powers, 
distinct from each other, to wit, the power of God, 

> and the powers of natural things; which last they/ 
suppose to have been at first determined by God, or, 
as most nowadays express themselves, to have been 
‘ created by Him. But what they mean by naturo, 
and what by God, they know not ; except that they 
suppose the power of God to be a sort of regal gov- 
^rnment, and that they attribute a mechanical force 
A all its own to nature. The common lierd, therefore, 
mil unusual works of nature miracles, or works of 
.God ; and partly out of devotion, partly out of desire 
"" to oppose those devoted to natural science, even wish 
to be ignorant of the natural causes of things, and 
* delight only to hear of those things which they are 
** least able to interpret, and are therefore most apt 
to admire.” 

The question at the heart of all this is. Whether what 
are commonly called natural causes can otherwise than 
metaphorically be called causes, if cause means that the 
final human conception is of Keason ever active in the 
universe. The point to be kept in view seems to be, that 
natural causation, with the alleged equivalence between 
effects and its causes, presents only a system of in- 
terpretable signs, which, because a system, is found 
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! charged throughout with order and purpose. Natural 
science unfolds the uniformities, and can give a pro- 
visional interpretation of nature ; each genuine scientilic 
discovery is an illustration. The theologian may sug- 
gest particular examples of purpose, or what is analo- 
gous to purpose, gathered with more or less skill from 
appearances presented in the inorganic world, particu- 
larly in living organisms. But the perpetual existences 
■ Vof tke cosmos, charged throughout ^ 
j 'jand with means that^^^leg^^^l^ is the^ c onstan t 
i d miracle of Go d in nature. Order and end may be 
^ *.each presumed in faith to be latent in all the pheno- 
mena and events of inoi'ganic and organised nature. 
Indeed the special instances of each, in the form of 
•discovered law and discovered purpose, embrace only 
an insignificant proportion of the illimitable number 
-of special laws and special ends. The complexity of 
the phenomena obscures their actual order in regions 
.still closed against confident SQientific inf^^ce; the 
astronomer, for example, has been more^iccessful 
than the meteorologist. And examples of adapta tion 
oi means to ends are more and impressive 

to . a human min d in the appearances presented by 
living organisms than in those of inorganic nature. 
But withal are we not intellectually obliged, or at least 
at liberty intellectually, to read experience in the faith 
^ 'that it is expexience of a cosmos in which providettMui 
law, and purpose are always immanent, throughofti and 
! 4ven in events which seem to us insignificant ? 
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To determine between the alternative mysteries of d The ques- 

T T . „ . , . , of the 

sudden creation or cosmos at some period in the past, eternity or 
and the mystery of an eternal natural and yet divine SitVor' 
cosmical evolution, is a task that perhaps transcends Revelation 
understanding, for without doubt it transcends sen- sLms^in- 
suous experience. We have no reason to suppose that « 

the ever - changing cosmical growth may not have 
proceeded always, in absolute or constant dependence 
on the principle that makes us now try to construe 
any of its phenomena in terms of order and of pur- 
pose. We are born into what may be unbegiiining 
and unending natural evolution; but the world into 
which we are born is, we find as a fact, an interpret- 
able world, which even for the limited intelligence 
and experience of man is more or less successfully the 
subject of tentative interpretations. Men are inevit-j 
ably dependent on the contingencies of a narrow and| 
broken experience, for their scientific understanding! 


of the (qualities and behaviour of the unconscious 
things, aM the conscious persons, of which the uni- 



verse is found to consist. Each finite thing and per-' 


son is 80 connected with every other, in the past and 


in the distant, that a complete knowledge of ea ch is? 
possible only to omniscien t intellig encei. Accordingly! 
unconditional cSainty, or an ahsol^ k nowle dge of| 
the nati;i.yal causes and ends of the things thaL arel 
presented in our experience, is unatta^^l^e. Yet* 
human life rests on the faith, that a working intelli- 
gence on our part of the Intelligence that is expressed 
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' in the orderly sequences and adaptations of nature is 
within our reach ; so that in intellectual intercourse 
with the Intellect that is latent in Nature our human 
intellect will not in the end be put to confusion. 
When we try to interpret nature as sense symbolism, 
we often find our hypothetical interpretations verified 
by the event ; and although there is for us no denion- 
strable certainty that, with innumerable unknown 
causes in existence, what has been now verified will 
' be undisturbed, tMs^faith sufficiently sustains^us^ This 
is that faith in the harmony between the course of 
nature and the thought of man which, as we found, 
I was the last word even with Hume. Tlie mathemat- 
ical, mechanical, chemical, and vitol causal relations 
iof things presented to our senses may bo treated as 
an intelligible language. And tluit this natural lan- 
guage can iti some measure be interpreted by man, 
the gradual growth of his sciences of nature is a 
^practical proof. Maj we ji ot 1| |) yfore asgert that , ia 

;our surroun d i n g universe, we are oapti nually i n the 

(Presence of a Power t ha , t r eveals itsjslf in articulate 
{la ngu ag e of law.jjid.,^I 2 ose? Are we not, when 
jin the presence of external nature, in a condition 
; which is in analogy to tha% in which we are when 
s beside a human being whS is speaking to us, or 

I otherwise making signs that enable us to enter ill 
some degree into his thought ? The natural . order 
and natural ends of the economy into wMoh we 
ea^e at birth may be the visible expresi^' 'of a 
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Power which uses, and perhaps has always used, the 
visible universe for self -revelation; even as men use 
their bodily organs in communicating to one another 
the invisible contents of their respective minds — with 
this signal difference, that nature, like the Power at 
work in and through it, may be an unbeginning and 
unending process, while the words of men are trans- 
itory conventional signs. 

This difference need not hinder, as far as I can see, Natural 
recognition of special design any more than of special akmits of 
law, in particular examples of natural causation ; and Ltei^reto- 
that whether the end recognised is found in a natural 
catastrophe, or in the slowly reached products of long 
series of natural metamorphoses. The spiritual inter- 
pretation of all natural causation is equally valid, or^ 
equally incapable of disproof, however complex the 
natural links may be, and whatever obstacles are thus | 
offered to the scientific knowledge of the observer. | 

If natural causatiou ull ultimately supernatural, no 
increase in our physical science of the special causes 
in the visible succession can dissolve the spiritual 
significance that is immanent in each caused cause 
and in the whole. 

Perhaps, too, ver y ecmj ^g^ty of the web of nat- The com- 
ural causation, which mannnds that he is able in some tlie cosmos 
degree to unravel scientifically, so as to live within it, tSn oflto- 
may itself be regarded rightly as e xample of adap- SST- 
tation of ends t o mea ns, when this complexity is con- 
aidered in relation to man. The complex constitution 

Q 
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that the 


^ of the cosmos seems to be fitted by its elaborateness 
for educating our latent intelligence, and for tlie moral 
discipline involved in a laborious mastery of the causal 
• secrets of nature. It may even suggest with more 
emphasis than a simpler constitution, tine constant 
'presence of Active Ecasou in nature; expressed more 
impressively, and in a way more apt to induce rever- 
ence, when the natural language costs us time and 
labour to interpret, or when it is interpretable only 
tentatively and to a small extent, for the operative 
purposes of men. 

The basis olhunian life is surely found in the faith 
that the ever-evolving universe charged with mean- 
iSro which ^iid purpose. It does not depend on the transcend- 
hatewming alternative of whether tlie natural aigiiH, witli tlieir 
iainterpre- divine meanings uiul n(la])tations, had an ulxsolulo hegin- 
notohaotic ‘-''ihrury, an unbeginning and un- 

orwhotTer revelation of (denial Spirit Wo still presume 

to that we arc living and moving anii. having our being in 

the midst of intelligible relations,' out of which human 
sciences of nature gradually construct themselves. As 
relations of natural causality express thouglit, while 
they are independent of individual human thinkers, 
true science of nature, so far from contradicting the 
: ‘ supposition that one entered at birth into an essentially 
' ; intelligible universe, proceeds unconsciously throughout 

; ‘ >1^ iiJJ. its inquiries.^ experiments, and verifications, upo|i=ilfc( ' 
assumption, as its ultimate and indispensahli Wtk- 



Natural science is a 
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pends for its existence upon the fact of intellectual 
affinity between man and his surroundings. 

This fact, which is suggested by every circumstance Two uiti- 

i.-i-T, • ^ ^ niate al- 

and event in life, seems to bring light to us m deal- tematives. 

ing with the final inquiry regarding the sort of exist- 
ence or universe in which we are having our being. 

Th^ phenomena, of whic|i. are! 

either "^extended and, j mcoi^sc ious, or unextended and | 
qqnsciQus — matter or s]Dirit, — with unconscious life,j 
as in vegetable organisms, intermediate between the; 
two. The history of the universe, as far as it dis- 
covers itself to man, is a history of action and re- 
action jmpng these beings. If loe are to form any 
conception of the substance or supreme principle of 
the whole, it must be the cbnception either of substance 
that is unconscious and extended, or of substance that 
is intelligent and foreign to extension. The alterna- 
tives for us are a mate||§J.ist or a amxi^ual cgnceptig n 

of the Power finally at work in natme^ 

Some one may ask indeed whether there is need The need 

- which im- 

for having recourse to either of those alternatives, pels ns to 
Can man proceed further than to recognise that he is of these ai- 
living in an interpretable universe, so far as scientific Se^rS’ 
interpretation of its sense signs ‘implies this ? I do the^Sct ^ 
not find that I can arrest inquiry at this point. For oirsdves^"^ 
I have found that what are called natural “ causes,’’ 
so far as my knowledge of them can go, are not. c^ses 
and effects in their own right They are causes^and c>iaos. 
effects that are brought into, and kept in, this relation, 
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by some princijple that is superior to themselves, and 
to which they are in subordinate dependence. I find 


no evidence that unconscious things originate cha,nge 
in one another; nor is the term “agent” intelligible 
till one has experience of a self-conscious being, or 
more definitely of the self-conscious being that each 
one calls “ myself,” and of self in the exercise of 
morally responsible activity. I touched on this in 
the lectures on materialism and egoism, when it ap- 
peared that the hypothesis of an evolution of inor- 
ganic and organic things throws no light upon the 
reason that awakens in consciousness, to be appealed 
to as finally in the heart of things. To find with the 
biologist what the external conditions are under which 
a_:^uman being enters on his life of intelligence, is 
not to resolve the final problems of which intelligence 
becomes aware : these must be determined, at all. 




by spiritual data contained within invisible intelljgence 

itself* not by external data in the material world. 

Matter, as we perceive it, explains 
of "ultimate explanati on ; nor does it, as I think can 
be shown, afford even the deepest and truest explana- 
tion that is within man's reach. Motion of molecules 
can only explain motion in other molecules, and not 
even this finally ; for there is no necessary connection 
perceptible in ^ense between contact of moving masms 
im space, ^ and thd motion of other masses which follows 
. the impact. “What one can say is, that we are accuse 
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tomed to expect the latter when we see the former. 

The former is thus to us the intelligible sig^, and so 
the foundation of a natural prophecy, upon which we 
proceed in faith. 

Self-consistent materialism is an impossible, because Lotze on 
self-contradictory, position, and the tacit assumptions aiistic ai- 
of the materialist alone conceal its absurdity. '' The 
materialistic assumption,'’ as Lotze says, “takes upon* 
itself to show how, from bare properties of space filling ^ 
divisibility, inertia, and mobility, the whole universe, ^ 
and therefore its spiritual constituents, could be natu- ^ 
rally developed, without admixture of any other prin- * 
ciple or cause whatever. Now, psychology compels us 
to see that states of motion in matter, or in material 
organisms, are only the occasions upon which there > 
arise in us spiritual ppcesses, such as sensations or"*' ' 

other feelings and thoughts. But why these occasions * I 
are followed by those spiritual states is not only not* 
a subject of possible empirical knowledge, bi^t it is** 
even possible to see that man can never reach the^ 
point where it could be seen that a mode of motion^ 
in a mass of molecules, however curiously elaborated, % 
would have to cease to remain a mode of motion, and ■ 
would be under an absolute mecessity to transform * 
itself into a process of thought, or even of sensation.- 
According to all ascertainable principles, from motions f 
alone notb^fig hut a new distribution^ propagation,, or | 
arrest of motions can follow. A sgirM|i^e(juence can | 
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Im» iiliiH'hod to iliem only indirecitly— that is to say^ 

' through Ihoir laitiind relation to another substance 
which in itn own nuiun* poHsesscM a capacity for the 
inunifeslat ion of spiritual processes; in wliich capacity 
the mere iimtions themselves, as such, as perceived by 
iiH are wantiii^c So that in (‘ueli; particular instance, as 
well us i!i the totality <»f the univers(‘» with a barely 
maierial nUimate principle, in which matter is en- 
«loWed only with tiume eltaracteristics which are in 
^ Hcimn^e assumed to be essential to.it, it is incapable 
‘ uf urigimiting the WQrJd of apiritual processes.” In 
short, the acknowledged Jinterpretability or divinity 
which appear in the significant relations of natural 
things, to which I have been asking your consideration 
in this Icctun*. (uin umk<! no uiiiical to, or receive no 
rcsjKiiiso from, a universe that eonsists ultimately only 
of aloims in eontinuouH niotinn. Thu conc^tiqn_ of 
^•xisll‘nc^• as iib.solutely or nltimatuly spiritutd is ^ere- 
fore deeper than tlui conception of it je^ultimately 
an evolution of atoms in infinite spa^ jnd time— 
scientifically true, so far as it goes, as this last con- 
ception of it may possibly be. For there is no 
inctmsisUmey between theism and the hypothesis 
that fire -mist was the physical tegiuning of our 
world. ; ; 

tlwi It m the iaxfilat iQn that is invo lved iu_..the 

Sm^**"** iia l^iisue ss (ul.a>ttn that au ppli^ J'ho.jk^y 

. Of ifyituaTI nteyp^ ^ 
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the outer world, with all its laws and Buds, J.s_dark-| 
nessj for external nature in itself, ‘or apart from th^ 
contents of moral life in man, conceals the God whomj 
it nevertheless reveals when it is looked at in the| 
light of spiritual consciousness. 

In next lecture we shall look for some light, through 
this opening, into the mystery of existence. 


liigliest 

man. 
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I.KCTUUK IX. 


MAN HtirBUNATUIlAI,. 


Tiik ptjrjwae of last hscture was partly to show that 
ol)ligHtk)n to proHiipposo order aixl purpose iu nature, 
a« the oonditioii of intcrpnitinjj; it, is inthiixMidcnt of 
the tpH'stion whether the eosnios had a heginniug; for 
even if at hirth we an; usliereil into a c-ostnos that had 
no heginning, we iind <iur.selve8 Jiow living and moving 
iitid imviti},' onr being ainiiiat surroundings that must 
he presuppo.Hed to l»u ultimately and essentially super- 
unlurnl, or an expression of intelligent purpose, as the 
iHHidilion of their toing adequately interpreted. 

Hut t»f whoso inUdligence and purpose is this the 
uxproBsion ? Of what sort is the ordering and design- 
ing principlo? What is meant by its supernatural-’ 
ness? ilavo wo any example within our experiesao® 
of A nsality superior U» the natural causation that:i4 
ftlotto retjognised iu physical sciences? Does nql %6 
a^ioability to man of the idea of moral obli^tilon 
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involve supernaturalness in him, and thus supply an 
analogy to supernaturalness in nature? These ques- 
tions lead to the subject of this lecture, which is con- ^ 
cerned with the supernatural as presented in man, a 
moral and. religious being, who shares as a responsible 
agent in the universal reason, and^ who, as a free spirit, \ 
is connected with the centre of a moral world, to which j 
nature is in harmonious subordination. Under this ' 
final conception, advance of the natural sciences only 
deepens and enriches man's conception of God. When 
an event can be referred in science to a natural cause, 
it is not by this divorced from God, if all natural 
causation is the immediate manifestation of Divine 
Power. May I add that the idea of natural causation 
being essentially divine is not new to me. It pervades 
the thought which I have given to the world in the 
last five - and - twenty years, for it is implied in six 
volumes of which Berkeley was the text, and in three 
in which I have essayed a critical reconstruction of 
Locke. 

I find the signal example of the divine in the Man. 
spiritual being of man. For do we not see in man a 
being at once natural and supernatural, intermediate 
bet^em,„te^^ with an intelligence and ex- 

perience that is neither nescience nor Omniscience, — 
equally unable, as Pascal suggests, to know all, and 
to be ignorant of all, who is great even in knowing 
himself to be miserable, and who constantly seeks 
to support the present by the future interpreted 

■| 
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tlirougli tlui iniHt if Let us exainiiie the supernatural 
experien(‘(‘ into whicli man may rise when he realises 
liis true ideal, 

^ Tlu‘. visihl(‘. organic conditions under whicli conscious- 
ness maktts its aj^pearaiice. in man, and in terms of 
which its gradual development may be expressed in 
l)ioh»gy, nuist n()t be identilied vyith tin 

spiriUud lih% i^elf invisible, (d’^wliich^ tjie ^QXginic 

imjtiouH are the natural occasion. Intelligence may 
1h! miuiif<!8te(l in and through visible processes, in. 
inorganic and in organic nature; but those visible 
processes aro not the invisible conscious intelligence, 
nor aro they the emotional and volitional life, which 
is blended with the intellectual, in a complete per- 
sonal eonaciousnosH. The pnwumed intevrpretability 
of nature, and the fact tliat I liiid myself in an in- 
terpre.l,ahle world, is sonielhiiig more or something 
oth(!r lhaii the sense - presented phenomena them- 
H(!l\'es in their illimitable varieties. That these sense 
npiieuranees aro capable of being understood, I am 
mentally obliged to pre-judgi; for this pre-judgment 
is the fundamental condition of the formation of 
natural sciences by man, as well as of every calcu- 
lated movement in daily life. A chaos of letters of 
the alphabet, presented in a heap on a table, is not 
confounded with the same letters organised into , a' 
book, and therein so charged with meaning, tlmft Ifc 
xaadet finds the book in objective intolloctual ilitailf' 
bis own intelligence. Man in like manw^ tkafcs 
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nature on the hypothesis that, in trying to understand 
its phenomena scientifically, he is exercising himself 
in an intelligible, if not in an intelligent or personal 
cosmos — not in a meaningless chaos. 

But liyi^g conscigus^^^^^^ than potential Conscious. 

? niore, too, than the sensuous signs in geifce! 
which the reason latent in nature receives expression. 

Meaning, abstracted from a living conscious thinker, 
is an unactuaf abstraction. Let us once more suppose 
all conscious life in the universe suddenly annihilated. 

What then becomes of the latent interpretability of 
natural phenomena ; or of the i)henomena themselves, 
which we are obliged to presuppose interpretable, and 
therefore in correspondence with our own intellectual 
constitution — the macrocosm in analogy with the 
microcosm ? 

Is^it not within the rational consciousness of man, Conscious 
not in theliaturar pKenomena ;^sSit3ToTi^^ lighter th^ 
in the organism of the human body, that we are to 
look for the true key, or at least the best within 
^n's ra ach, for his final intQ^p 3 :^atign^ o f the-unj .- 
verse.-? Those very sciences which express some part 
of what the physical universe in which we live is 
saying to us, are themselves products of rational 
consciousness ; not of unconscious, nor even of merely 
sentient, life. And rational consciousness in man is 
not yet proved experimentally to have its natural 
equivalents in phenomena of matter; but even if this 
coiild be physiologically proved, so that the scientific 
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cqxiivalent for every conscious state could be found in 
the organism, this spurious monism leaves unaffected 
the constructive principles of reason as criteria for the 
dctenniuation of truth. Whether conscious perception 
by man is a tra.nsitory or a permanent fact in the uni- 
verses, matt(*.r, apart from all percc])tion of it, is an empty, 
unactual abstra.ction. Conscious life is the light of the 
worlcj. The acicmces themselves — physical, cliemical, 
biological— have tlicir concrete existence only in the 
conscious life of a person; so that it is only through 
invisible personal life and agency that the mysterious 
reality of existence is actualised into sense and science. 
Living function of invisible conscious life. 

The biologist, in 7m* living science, reads the symbols 
of that life in the form of visibh*. organic processes. 
Each discovciry of an inslamxi of physical catisality in 
the constitution of the world is a mental act. fchiccess 
in sin’cncjct dcqamds u])on the amount of intellectuiii 
tltwelopment in the individual discoyejer. The validity 
of his diacoverios depends at last upon mental presup- 
positions, which something in his mind obliges him to 
make, and not merely upon the transitory visible phe- 
fnomena. He is obliged to presume, without proof, an 
orderly constancy in nature, for apart from this, ex- 
pectation and scientific verification have no ground to 
(TOBt on. Sensuous experience is only of the past: it 
.cannot be identified with the future, in the way tfeai 
Inductive science virtually identifies it, without this 
^psltion to take its orderly constancy, or raliOMility, 
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for granted. The very power the biologist claims of 
concluding that he is himself a natural issue of the 
evolution of the material world is refunded into rational 
consciousness. This makes man the most significant,! 

Q^nd indeed his only jkMwn organ, for a revelation pf I 
wh^t .^God is, that the univer^ Man, the I 

microcosm, is the unique example of the supernatural, | 
anywhere within experience, Migipn^finds \ 
tlm type of the infinite supernatural Macrocosm. T^j 
ideal man, including his body, is for us the symbol of || 

God in nature. Tim spirit of man, incarnate in hisj^ 

J)0^, is . the symbol of Infinite Spirit, incarnate in the 
univ erse presented in Jime. As containing what is 
highest inhuman experience, the spiritual life of 
man, in its full development, may be said to signify 
to man what is final or supreme in existence — in 
short, what we call God — in the only form in which 
God can by us be apprehended. 

Hence the ifiiilosophical inadequacy of all merely The neces- 
natural or biological interpretations either of nature qSy”of 
or of man, — their inadequacy, I mean, even to our Soio^^caf 
modest intellectual resources, as well as our needs, nltoaTin- 
moral and religious. A physiological account of the 
so - called “ action ” and reaction ” between man’s existence, 
animal organism and its material environment, under 
a law, let us say, of natural selection, omits man’s 
supernatural intelligence and moral agency as revealed 
to reflection. ,Jt overlooks that in man which distinc- 
tively reveals God, — so far as the infinite principle of 
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the universe can be revealed to an intelligence inter- 
mediate between nescience and tlic perfect intuition of 
ftlie Omniscient. Is it not in and throiigli that which is 
found by reflection in man’s invisilde life of conscious- 
ness, not tlirough that which is presented to any or all 
of liis live senses, tha,t the world is finally interprctable 
by him ? 

Thciau- The progress of the physical scituictss themselves is 
SatiiroLul an evidence that natural evolution is a contijIEal 
nmihn'!' addrcss to man, expressed in the sii^nificant lansuacfe 

•Hr'’""' ^ ' ■:•>«(*!!«««»»<»,« 

of cau sed caviaos ; for thoHO acicncoa, ho far as they go, 
arc an interpretation of this langnagi?. Scientific inter- 
cour y with th e natural imivm’se ia virtually intdligenco 
in in te rcour se with intelligence — the mind of man 
learning to think the tliought or reason that is latent 
in things. Yd, curiously it was a maxim of Comte, 
that tlic heav(mH declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchu.s, Kepler, Newton, and the other illustrious 
astronomer, s, who have interpreted the causal language 
that is uttered by the masses of matter that occupy 
space. On this principle the glory of Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia ’ was not the glory of Newton, but only of those 
readers of the ‘ Principia’ who are able to appreciate its 
physical theory and demonstrations. If the Book of 
Nature receives the meaning which it is supposed to 
express only from the astronomical discoverer, must 
» not the book which was supposed to make Neii*'^ 
, -fflustrious receive its meaning, not from Newto^, tpi 
from its intelligent interpreters? ’ : • 
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But it is in man’s life as a moral ^ being, in thej' Reason ^ : 

res ponsibl e exercise of deliberate wQ^ ^^t in man a^i man are 
purely intellectual, that the facts of his experience seeric| tiirS^,^3L 
to resist th e limitations of physical evQlutipn, and re-t determin^' 
fuse to be read exclusively in terms of a natural action externally 
and reaction between the individual organism and its 
surroundings. The inadequacy remains even when we 
take account also of the inherited results of organic and 
extra-organic interaction, as contained in the history 
of the animal ancestors of the individual organism, or 
even in the previous history of the whole material 
world, of which a living body is of course a part. • ^ 

It is in the exc^rcise of morally responsible wilk that 
man so rises, as a ^erson^jahove all that is merely 
pE yst^Tan^ tha|.Jli^ principle at. 

the heart of existence see ms, to be il lus trated in him . 

And if so, it is then illustrated in a way that does not 
admit of sufficient expression in the terms, or under 


the conditions, of sciences which only formulate the 
customary processes of visible nature. Is not the re-^ 
sponsible will in man supernaturadj selMeJberminqd, not^ 
dS ^mm ed from without : so that man may be said tc|^ 
Hold the unique position of being at once an outcome| 
of the physical evolution, and a creative agent in re-!| 
spect of all in his history and surroundings that hell 
is morally responsible for ? For ration al jSpxisciQus- » 


[iS 
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ness blended with volitional conscious ness can^^gt - be 
identified with ^ny processes of natural causatio n: m 
spiritual action man seems to e^^t him self, as a 
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personal agent, above himself, as merely an event in 
the succession of natural occurrences. Unless above 
himself, as merely a part of visible nature, he can erect 
himself into an active, and tliendore rational or super- 
natural spirit, how mean a tiling is man. If lie is 
under an absolute obligation to obey moral law, he 
cannot bo in every respect part of the dependent 
causal mechanism. The way of looking at the universe 
that makes visible natun^ and natural causation the 
sole measure of reality must, if man is a moral agent, 
be inadequate as a philosophical theory. 


of the speculative naturalist, that an outer world of 
intorpretable things acts upon a human intelligence 
nuHdianically, as hodios.^ motion “act"’ upon bodies 
at rest, so that the scientific interpretation of 
pericncc by a discoverer is itself only a physical effect 
of the causality of the body, — is a dogmatic postulate, 
which seems to leave out of account nmn *8 participa- 

tion in intuitive reason, ^4 

SwecTTf^^^nd^^j, in which t^e £SBence of -0111 
! EaQwledge and its certainty oonj^:fa Defect in t^e 
more obvious, when the speculative 
naturalist argues that the relatiou of motives to acts 
■ for which a human agent is responsible must be the 
same in kind as the causal relation which one body 
' bears to another body, when motion in one physically 
follows impact by another in motion ; for this leaves 
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out of account the difference between that superior- 
ity to physical nature which responsibility attributes 
to all agency , that^^i^ moral or immoral, and 

the dependence that is only natural and non-moral: 
for a natural cause is not held morally responsible 
for any of its physical effects, whether it is a sentient 
or insentient cause. The intellectual power of distin- 
gmshing between transitory appearances and the de§p.er| 
realities which they signify — between immediate sense ^ 
and even natural science — is a power in which the 
intellectual man erects himself, as supernatural, above ' 
himself, as merely sensuous and a j)art of nature. But ’ 
the power of morally responsible choice between good 
and evil in action is emphatically that in which man 
is free e ither to erect him self above physical law and 
deEgadgai^usatioii, or Jo letjiis proper personality be j 
who Hlr m erged in nature. 

^ Thus in ift^n two ultimate iny;aterieg„seem to meet — The uiti- 
mysl3ery of natural causatira, and the i mystery o f ^ 

moral or immoral will. In natu^l causation we find temp^orai 
^ intelligible signs of an order with which nature is 
charged. Here we are involved in the mystery of 
eternal succession i., since no natural cause can be self- 
determined, each physical antecedent presupposes one 
anterior, of which it has been in its turn the physical 
effect or equivalent. Self-determining intelligence, and 
responsibility for what is personally determined, seems 
to contradict the presupposed universality of natural 
causation, and puts us face to face with an origi- 
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Natural or 
dependent, 
and moral 
or inde- 
pendent, 
eauRality. 



native cause, as that to which alone power is rightly- 
attributed. 

Man, intermediate between the nescient and the 
omniscient, can neither imagine nor comprehend^ the' 
final reality in either of these two ways. He cannot 
comprehend an unbeginning and unending series of 
causal metamorphoses of dependent phenomena, all 
connected under physical laws, and as means to ends ; 
nor can he comprehend a universe of self-determining 
spiritual agent^ Nat ural c ausation in^ its ultim^lje 
impli cates, and morally responsible agency in it s 
u ltimate implicat es, a re both al ike ^ncomtild dv intel - 
ligible, at the scientific po int of vie^~~ Skch concep- 
tion^ necessarily~ mc omplete, is therefore necessarily 
^mysterious for an intelligence that can comprehend 
and judge only in part, and not at tlio etermil or in- 
finite centre. But this luimau incompleteness deprives 
man of the right in reason to conclude, that natural 
causation, on tlie one hand, and, on the' other hand, 
morally responsible acts of which the human agent, 
not the Active Eeason immanent in all natural causa- 
tion, is the originating source — ^are two contradictory 
conceptions. Man’s conception of ^tural causation is 
not complete enough to justify the conclusion that a 
sinful action mmi be determined by the I’owor re- 
vealed in the sequences of nature ; — ^not by the person 
fWho is regarded by the moral reason as morally re- 
sponsible for it. The presence in the universe of 
. agents who are responsible for what ought n<^. to 
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enter into existence, and therefore had not any ma- 
terial necessity for existing, is accordingly intellectually 
'possible: man’s experience of reniQrse is^ a prac3ticalf 
proof that man’s supernatural in^^ndence is true mj 
fact. Conscience points to supernatural agency, in thei 
form of intei^^ig selfrconscious acts of persons, whose! 


se^originating causality can be brought home to them J 
by their moral experience. This experience introduces ^ 
a deeper meaning into causality than that which this 
word connotes when it is affirmed of a merely natural 
or caused cause. An immoral act 'must originate in | 
the ^immoral agent; a physical effect is not hnoion to I 
or jgmi^te in its physical cause. 

Thus cosmic faith and moral faith are both alike Cosmic 


concerned with what is incompletely intelligible under 
the conditions of physical reasoning; therefore ijeither 
can be scientifically proved to be so related to the 
other as to be incapable of mutual reconciliation under 
a higher principle. S^cieutific faith in necea 

sitjjaeed not subvert moral or religi9,ij,a.,.MtJ^^ 

^ higher 'than physical necessity, yet 
inconsistent with it. 


•f 

The profound question of the relation between per- The reia- 
sons morally responsible for acts and the order of tween"^’ 
nature is suggested by some sentences in Professor Singles 
Huxley’s^ interesting essay on the hypothesis that 
animair may be automata —including, of course, the 
human animal. '' It seems to me,” he says, “ that in 
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' men as in brutes there is no proof that any state of 
• consciousness is the cause of change in the motion of 
the matter of the organism. ... It follows that our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in conscious- 
ness of the changes which take place automatically in 
the organism ; and that, to take an extreme illustration, 
the feeling we call volition is not the cause of a volun- 
tary [overt] act, but the symbol of that state of the 
- brain which is the immediate cause of that act.” As 
viewed in this statement, men are only organisms, 
not persons, — visible and tangible things, with each 
of which conscious life is inexplicably found con- 
nected, — consciousness in men being more fully de- 
veloped, under its natural causes, than tlie sentient 
intelligence which is associated witli tlio organisms of 
other animals on tliis jdanct. Ilut in all animals con- 
scious life is impotent: it is discounted as wholly 
irrelevant in this scientific explanation of man. The 
metamorphoses which the inorganic and organised 
material world undergoes, in the persistent processes 
of natural causation which science tries to register and 
formulate, are all independent of conscious “agency” 
as a factor. Man is not entitled, on account of his 
felt responsibility for his acts or otherwise, to be 
included as a factor of actions, or even among those 
conditions of events which constitute collectively, in 
each case of change, what natural science moans by 
“cause.” For conscious self-determination is not 
found to be an ingredient in the constitution of physi- 
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cally conceived causes, the external process of trans- 
forming these into the new relations that are called 
their effects being alone of scientific interest. Absolute 
origination is not an imaginoMe condition which is 
connected, in the way a physical cause is, with the 
occurrence of events in the historical evolution of the 
universe. We are deluded, it seems, when we suppose 
personal or self-contained agency; for no volition of 
which one is conscious can either increase or diminish 
molecular motion in the brain, as its physical cause*: 
all cerebral changes must be naturally caused by 
motions, organic or extra - organic, external to them- 
selves, which it is the office of biological science to 
observe and formulate. 

But although biology may reasonably confine itself 
in this way to the natural causation of physical phe- 
nomena, and may thus banish from biological thought 
the hyper-physical ground of the moral relations of 
persons, either to one another or to the physical 
phenomena they are commonly supposed to modify, 
I am unable to see with Mr Huxley that this justifies 
“the gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity ; ” for 
by “spontaneity’’ I suppose he means acts which, 
when regarded as morally referable to an agent, are 
inferred to be free or independent of natural causa- 
tion, on account of the agent’s exclusive responsibility 
for them. Instead of this banishment of “ spontaneity,” 
biology, as well as every science of visible nature, seems 
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to place us face to face with an ulterior reality, sug- 
gested by the intellectual and ethical correlation be- 


tween the material world and the intelligent and intend- 
ing person to whom moral responsibility is referred. It 
^makes us ask, what the presumed agreement between 
human intelligence and natural causation means. It 
also makes us ask, how the numerous seeming inter- 
ferences” of moral and immoral agents with the other- 
|Wise customary course of nature can be reconciled with 
the exclusive sufficiency of visible causation, illustrated 
in inorganic and in organised . processes, which biolo- 
gical naturalism confines itself to. The certainty of 
human knowledge surely implies some deeper connec- 
tion between what are commonly called '"conscious” 
agents and the molecular motions in the brain of the 
supposed agent, then, through the brain, with mole- 
cular motions throughout the universe. Moral respon- 
Ibitility for a human act depends upon the u^mt who is 
Iporally praised or blameS for it being an independent 
for self-co ntained power, so far as that act is moral or 


immoral, — so farTSEerefore, i ndependent o f th^putural 
Lusation to which "states of the brain” are subject. 
lA community between the intelligence that is mani- 
fested consciously in man, and the intelligence that is 
latent in nature, signified to man in interpretable sen- 
suous signs, is the explanation of human sciences of 
nature. The postulate of a self-contained power that , is 
cbove: the conditions of physical causation, ^eew to 
ih^pensable for any act of which the agenfc^can be 
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morally praised or blamed; although the relation of 
man’s moral or immoral acts to the supreme natural 
order and purpose must be only imperfectly intelligible, 
if both the idea of physical causality and the idea of 
free agency are ultimately incomplete or mysterious. 

The exclusion of qxxestions of this order, not only^Someci 
from biology as a special science, but also from ''allfSxS^ 
human thought,” seems to land the persistent thinker I 
in some curious paradoxes. If blended rational and ^ 
volitional life, and all that is involved in this, are 
irrelevant accidents in the inorganic and organic 
causal history or evolution of the universe, it seems 
to follow that all changes in the material world would 
have occurred exactly as they have occurred, even if 
rational and volitional consciousness had never arisen. 

The contrivances in nature with which men are cred- 
ited or discredited must all be placed, in that case, 
to the credit or discredit of the Power manifested in 
nature. Commonly supposed products of the human 
spirit must be conceived of as only part of the natural 
histo:^^ of human organisms. The books contained in 
the world, for example, might have become what they 
are by a law of natural selection, under which theix 
visible contents might have been evolved as we have 
them, yet without consciousness on the part of the sup- 
posed authors and printers. The brilliant additions to 
scientific literature for which we are grateful to Pro- 
fessor Huxley, 'v^hen we refer them to his self-conscious 
agency, are only the natural issue of an organism. 
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itself one of the issues of the gradual evolution of the 
material universe: liis published works might liave 
existed exactly as they exist now, if neither his con- 
scious life nor any other liad ever made its appear- 
' ance in tlie universe. If consciousness and postulated 
personal activity are really irrelevant accidents in the 
procession of molecular motions, what proof can I have 
that at this moment mine is not the solitary conacious 
life in an unconscious world? On what reasonable 
ground can I assert that I am now speaking in the 
presence of conscious persons ; or how can each hearer 
know that the words which he hears are not undula- 
tions of the air, that have been naturally caused by 
molecular motions in a visible organism, tluimselves 
the natural issues of molecular changes in organic or 
extra-organic nature, conveyed tindcu’ the natural laws 
of sound to the organ of hearing in human organisms? 
Perl laps I am now in the presence of unconscious 
automatic organisms. 

Setiso ph©-, Pi Be rkclejy 's * Minute Philosopher,' Euphranor, one 
interlocutors, in a dialogue concerning the 
a^f-eon- conception of the universe, argues that we 

least as clear, full, and immediate certainty of 
I ; the supernatural existence of an infinitely wise and 
I powerful Spirit as each of us has of the existence of 
^ any other self-conscious life besides his own, “ What 1 " 
rejoins Alciphron, the other interlocutor, '‘Whatl do 
you pretend you can have the same assurance of the 
being of a God that you can have of mine, whom you 
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actually see standing before you and talking to you ? ” '■ 

'' The very same, if not greater,” is the reply. “ How 
do you make this appear ? ” asks Alciphron. '' By the 
^person Alciphron,” Euphranor replies, “ is meant an in- 
dividual tliinldng person, and not the hair, skin, or 
visible surface, or any part of the outward form, 
colour, or shape of Alciphron.” “This I grant,” re- : 
plies the sceptic. “And in granting this,” Euphranor j 
argues, “ you grant that in a strict sense I do not see 
Alciphron, but only such visible signs and tokens as 
suggest and infer the being of that invisible thinking ^ 

principle or soul. Even so, in the self-same manner, 
it seems to me that, though I cannot with the eyes 
of flesh behold the invisible God, yet I do in the 
strictest sense behold and perceive, by all my senses, 
such operations as suggest, indicate, and demonstrate 
an invisible God, as certainly and with the same evi- j j 
dence as other signs, perceived by sense, do suggest i j 
to me the existence of gonr soul, spirit, or thinking j 1 
principle, — which I am convinced of only by a few / j 
signs or effects, and the motions of one small organised ■ ! 
body ; whereas I do at all times and in all plac'es ; / 
perceive sensible signs which evince the being of a / 

God.” ^ 

The argument here is, that the universe must be the The agency 

° of Mind in 

expression of Universal Mind, because of the order, the nni- 

vGrso 

and relations of means to ends, which mark the course 
of its events: we have the same sort of evidence for 
the Universal Mind, although that Mind is invisible. 
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as we have for the existence of other self-conscious 
human persons in the phenomena of their visible or- 
ganisms, which arc reasonaliy taken to signify their 
invisible self-conscious existence. Justus I am assured 
that the intending activity of another human being is 
the explanation of th(^ audible words and visible actions 
which 1 refer to hitru so I am bound in reason to 
recognise, with at least equal assurance, the existence 
of supreme intending Will, as the explanation of the 
order and purpose presupposed in a scientifically inter- 
pretable world. Divine spirit is embodied in the great 
sense-symbolism of the woyld, just as human spiriti, 
a re embodied in the little aense-a ymbolisma 
to us in the history ^of,J;be small organised bodies 
which resemble what we each cull “ our own Itody.” 

, But if, even in the case of luiman organisms, there 
^ , /■ V is no possibility that self-determined conscious agency 

p ^ , is the origin of any of their motions, it follows that 

' the ordering and designing purpose of a man is as 

illogically concluded from the words and actions of a 
^ \ human organism as Divine Purpose from the laws and 

1 - ends with which the infinite organism of the universe 
seems to present. There is as little room for origin- 
al ative human agency as for originative divine agency. 

• , ’ : , All that is commonly attributed to a calculating con 

' , ' sciousnesa in men is explicable, it seems, os the natuwl 

' ; ’ ‘ n' ^Ti© of the unconscious processes of natural cani^^ 

, , ia. organisms. The human race, and the whole axilfp. 

, y:‘:‘'V''‘i‘,.'W(t¥ld^ with all their so-called works, may 
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an unconscious evolution of which I am the solitary 
conscious spectator. Morally responsible personality, 
with free intending will as its implicate, is a practically 
superfluous adjunct of the organism I call mine, and 
a like superfluity if it is annexed to other organisms 
as well as to mine. But I have no proof that the 
other organisms are also connected with cpnscious life, 
if all their words and overt actions might be what 
they are, only through organic and inorganic natural 
causality. Tlie unconscious natural succession of mole- ^ 
cular changes in each human organism, without the 
'' interference of any conscious intelligence and will, ‘ 
a sufficient explanation of this printed essay 
on animal automatism. Neither world -making nor 
watchmaking would presuppose spiritual activity ; for 
worlds and watches are equally the issue solely of 
the natural orderly evolution of the visible and tan- 
gible phenomena that form into watches and into 
worlds. Each is an ultimately meaningless natural 
growth; and the adaptations ” in each are at last 
merged in unexplained and inexplicable original vari- 
ations in atoms, which therein appear to exemplify a 
law of unconscious natural selection. 


But what, I would again ask, are natural automatic Matter, \ 
changes in an organism, and through organisms in an^d 
extra-organic things, when the changes and their sub- 
jects are totally abstracted from perception and con- miudkoe^ 
sciousness ? What is the * Principia,’ or what the p^supp^e 
* Essay Concerning Huihan Understanding,' without 
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conscious intelligence and intending purpose in New- 
ton and Locdcc, who arc responsihlc for them, and 
without comscious activity in their supposed readers ? 
The words printed on the pages of a book hccome 
significant only when consciousness makes its appear- 
ance. The continuous drama of natural creation, in 
tlie ciourso of which the visible ‘ Principia ’ is supposed 
duly to take its place, lias proceeded in harmony with 
an immanent reason; so that although I have no 
physical proof, on account of its appearance, that 
another mind is responsible for it, I yet find the 
sensible signs so in harmony with my own conscious 
intelligence that I cannot resist the conviction that a 
great intelligence was the author. WheUier the rela- 
tion between .another person and thes visil)lc evolution 
is called a relation of cause, and cH’ect or not, it is 
a relation such as that the. visible appearances are 
accepted as a reasonable guarantee for the invisible 
and foreign intending mind. I cannot banish the 
latter, and then fully think out my experience on tfee 
, hypothesis of the exclusive reality of the former. A 
ll humau intending will is reB£on8ible for the senBuous™ 
||signs_qf meaning and purgose jwhicK a'liuman or gan ism 
I present s. The immoral act for which the individual 
murderer is held morally responsible cannot be shifted 
ioff to the non-moral organism, and thus finally to the 
f Power that is supreme in nature. , , 

Natarii • , . s ' When the meaning of t3ie words “ matter” lasil 
ledewirtr IS oonsidered, in the light of sensnoni ^ 

* ^ ' 
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spiritual experience, it would appear that the discovery tive of 
of the natural sign of a change is no real explana- consckmce 
tion of it ; and also that our idea of originating power 
on which change finally depends is got from reflection thdr orig- 
upon our own irresistible conviction of moral respon- 
sibility for all deliberately intended acts, which must 
therefore be self - originated. “I ought, therefore IT 
can^' is the moral index which points to the agencm 
of persons as man’s highest conception of causality or| j 
power in himself and in the universe. Consciousness i | 
of the moral ideal is consciousness of duty or moral! | 
obligation; but there can be no obligation of duty^ ' 
unless there is, so far as duty, absolute power within^ 
the agent either to obej or to disobey. The human | 
subject of a moral obligation must, as capable of the 
obligation, 

cau sation . The act musf ^Be "Kis "own, not merely a 
term in that chain of physical causes and effects, which 
is otherwise conceived as the continuous metamorphoses 
which the Supreme Power makes visible nature gradu- 
ally pass through. The only ultimate or originative | 
power t hat enters into human experience seems to be \ 
moral_jr^„^^s^^^^ so that this is the only sort of 
ultimate explanation of the universe causation that ^ 

man can apprehend. 

Intelligent self- originated volition — under obliga-| Tho su^w- 
tion of duty, — necessarily involved in personal re-l 
sponsibility, — is that in man which I call superaatural| 

As a merely sentient being, he is wholly, or almost ^4 / ic 

' ■ f ' v\,-« . 
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wholly, an event in the orderly natural system, as 
empty of supernatural causality as any other phenom- 
’ enon in the passive natural sequences. In his moral 
acts man appears to exemplify tliat final principle 
on which natural order ultimately depends; and in 
the elements of his moral personality we seem to 
have what man may take as (for him) the type of 
till! supremo supernatural principle of the universe — 
a principle deeper than, yet consistent with and pre- 
supposed in, ^osmic, faith in natural uniforinity, and 
called God when jsonepiyed ^ the ever active mor al 
V (Reason. See the contrast between the mechanism of 
^nature and supernatural agency in the familiar words 
of our great religious poet: — 

“ Look Tip to heaven ! the induKtriouH Kun 
Already half hi.s race hath run ; 

He cannot halt, nor go aatray. 

But (tur iniiuortal Rpirits may.” 

Causality The final meaning of cause is thus reached through 
w'lencT conscience, and in tho ethical conception of the uni- 
verse wo semn to have a deeper and truer hold of reality 
than when it is treated only as a scientifically inter- 
ipretahlo system of sense signk Man at his highmt, 
lacting freely undet moral obligation, with its implied 
’ /;■; Intellectual and moral postulates, is suggested as & 
■ - ‘ . loiore fitting key to the ultimate interpretation of 
■things than man only as an animal organism, ab- 
from the moral experience that is often un- 
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conscious in the human individual, but is realised fully 
in the Ideal Man, and can be disclaimed by imperfect 
men only by disclaiming human responsibility. 

The Macrocosm in analogy with the microcosm — the The Macro- 
si^reme Power in in analogy with wlmt is anSo^ 

highest in man, the homo meTisura, when ' the homo hximan mi- 
means the moral and spiritual, as well as the merely 
sensuous man, — in this analogy, for which the contents 
of consciousness supply the materials, we seem to have 
the best light within man’s reach for the true philo- 
sophy of the universe. 

I do not know whether the leading suggestion of The 
this lecture, indeed of this whole course, is or is not in 
contradiction to the thesis of Professor Drummond, / ^ 

when he announces natural law in the spiritual world,” 
and especially in his ' Ascent of Man,’ because I do not 
fully understand its philosophical meaning. If this im- 
plies that the natural world of things, as distinguished 
from the moral world of persons, is a continual and 
immediate manifestation of God, it is a fundamental 
conception which I am trying to recommend. But if 
it were meant to subordinate spiritual life to natural 

causation conceived only physically, and so to make . 

physical causation the final mode of looking at the 
universe, with a sufficient explanation of the spiritual 
world in orgailsed matter, the 'Ascent’ would be a 
fanciful historical exposition of Universal Materialism. 

Perhaps the intention is to suggest that no hypothesis 
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regarding changes merely in the material organism can 
bo inconsistent with tlio supremacy of spiritual law 
throughout tlie perennial evolutionary struggle in the 
natural world. 

The religious conseiousucas in man is nearly con- 
nected with the couHciousnes.s of mptai obligation, 
and implied power to make personal action conform 
or not conform to the ideal of duty, I suppose that 
religion postulates the faith that nature is an ally 
dependent on active moral reason, and this for us at 
least means dependence on a personal agent, along with 
the state of feeling and will which is the accompani- 
ment of this faith, in its different degrees of intensity 
and intelligence. As a feeling religion inchules rever- 
ential trust in the principle that is supreme iu the 
universe; and for those with wluun a merely cosmic 
faith in uniformities of natural order is tho deepest 
principle which they recognise, this faith is, iu a manner, 
their religion, lint when faith goes no deeper than 
the cosmic postulate; when it is emptied of the in- 
gredients contributed by man’s experience of himself 
as a moral or supernatural beingr-this non-moral faith 
contains no absolute guarantee that intelligence may 
not be in tho end put to confusion, even iu the scientific 
application of an ultimate trust in physical uniformity. 
Seeming cosmic order may in the end be physical and 
moral anarchy, and life intrusted to a faith so thin and 
; jikallow is, after all, not worth living. Pessimist despair, 
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instead of religious hope and reverence, is not uncon- 
genial to the worship of a wholly physical causality, 
that god of agnostic science. So that although this 
cosmic faith in an impersonal or non-moral universe, 
when it is the final trust of any, may be called their 
religion, it is not religion in the full meaning of the 
word. It falls short of it, in so far as Religion involyes r 
reconciliation through what is spiritual or supernatural | 
hie in g at the heart of things. Now man's rational and \ 
volitional consciousness contains the only example, in j 
his experience, of what the words moral and super- 
natural mean. This makes it true that on earth 
‘'there is nothing great but man;” and that “in 
man there is nothing great but mind” or personal 
consciousness, ""^ith its implicates of reason and wiU 
and love. Does not the scientific agnosticism which 
explains away or overlooks this destroy the only 
foundation for a final faith that is absolute? 7 

The religious instinct which interprets the final Tlpyeri- 
Power practically as perfect moral personality, not the moral 
merely non-moral physical mechanism, must itself be tetiS of 
taken into account as a verifying experience, for justi- verse’by 
fying the final interpretation of ourselves and things ^on^oftiie 
around us. As developed in the religious experience 
which has found its highest expression in Hebrew and 
Christian Scripture, it gives therein the verification 
of facta to the theistic interpretation of the universe. 

But even in other forms, and in lesser degrees, a 
• . s 
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mental experience of religious faith is a fact in the 
history of uiankiinl so widespread and persistent, that 
it crairns recognition ns a logitiniato factor in the solu- 
tion of the universal jirohletn ; with as much reason as 
data of sense and cosmic faitli receive recognition in 
the physical interpretation of nature and in common 
life. The misery of man when the divine centre is 
lost or ohacurcd receives ekapient expression in the 
'Pensdes’ of I’ascnl; the distress may be taken as 
part of the proof in experience that when religious 
faith and thought are dormant, an essential condition 
of harmony between the man and his surroundin|^ is 
absent, and that ^s true, Jdeal and chief end in the 
system of the ffliyerse is not recognised. The reli- 
gMus instinct, in its many form.s, Init c.spccially in its 


I mankind. It is a motive in human conduct, in no way 
^ less notable than the cosmic faith which I believe that 
: it is able to assimilate with itself, and in assimilating, 
. to humanise, by showing that th^apjritiml opne^ptif^n of 
i the .uJliyerso , is more fully philosophical for man than 
I the merely physica l. If cosmic faith is the assurance 

I * that tiie material world will nob in the end put bo in- 
tdUctwd confusion those who rely on the universality 
of its natural order, this blended moral and religious 
. , faith not only guarantees the physical faith itself, but 
-i is-the aSsoiwts asstpince that the Supreme Pow^ wffl 
' ^ n0| put to permanent moral confusion those whbjs^fe 
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permanently to realise the ideals of truth and beauty 
and goodness ; or who trust absolutely in infinite love, 
in and through which all things somehow work together ! 
for good to those who thus live. The God represented! 
in t he Id eal Man i s thus fo r manjbhe available revela- ^ 
tjonj^^uarm^^ God or goodness on fche throne of ^ 
the universe. 
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In the opening words of the present course, I alluded 
to “ the prudent reservo of Simonides,” who, according 
to the familiar story, being asked by Hiero, What God 
was? desired a day to think out tlio question, and 
then two days more, after that continually enlarging 
the time needed for finding the answer, but without 
ever being able to bring in a 'definition of God During 
the months, since these opening words were spoken, 
Hiero’s question has been pressing itself upon us iij 
many forms. Are we now readier with an answer 
than Simonides was? 

The design of the present course of lectures, as I 
explained at the outset, does not comprehend discus- 
sion of special problems of religious thought. Some of 
these I hope to deal with next winter. , At present I 
^ concerned with the previous question of the oredi- 
1^^ of any theological conception of exist^m X 
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am asking how the universe should finally be regarded 
by man ? Must it be under the conception of mathe- 
matical quantity, or of physical causation only, as with 
Spinoza and Hume ; or may it with reason be regarded 
as essentially supernatural reality, in analogy with man 
as a moral agent, and his higher experience ? We 
have been thinking out the question, whether the 
general theistic problem, which involves the special 
problems and difficulties of religion, can be determined, 
or wliether, on the contrary, it cannot enter within 
man’s intellectual horizon. Is the modern physical 
conception of the universe the highest that is attain- 
able I or is this conception — valid as far as it is veri- 
fied by facts and reasonings that rest on cosmic faith — 
inadequate when measured by man as a moral being ? 

Is the monotheistic interpretation of the universe the 
really reasonable one finally, under the more compre- 
hensive faith, which sustains not only discursive reason 
in relation to data of sensuous perception, but reason 
in relation to all the data of moral and spiritual as 
well as sensuous experience? 

I have accordingly tried to present for your con- Non-tiieis- 
sideration, in a philosophic temper, the chief ways in pretatSns 
which the universe is looked at, by those who seek to 
satisfy themselves about the Power that is supremely 
and finally at work in it. The constructive conceptions 
of Universal Materialism, Panegoism, and Pantheism, 
were tried provisionally in succession; and I asked 
your candid consideration of what seemed unsatisfying. 
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because inadequate, in each, wliile not overlookimg the ' 
partial trutli which gives to each what strengtli it has. 
If you would convince anotlier who really loves truth, 
of defect in conception, you nnist try to see the side at 
which things arc looked at by him ; for on that side 
his view of them is probably true ; by seeing a truth, 
coinxnon to him and to you, he may more readily 
recognise with you what is wanting in his owii con- 
ception. In the same spirit we next tried provisionally 
the destructive or agnostic way of looking at theism 
and theology, more or less adopted by some in this 
generation. Here all final conceptions of the universe 
other than a negative one disappear, and with them, 
when the agnosticism is bold enougli, faith in every- 
thing that appears in experience, whetlicr muisuous or 
spiritual; so that all supposetl human knowledge, or 
interpretation of (^x])erienc(‘, subsklcH into the total 
darkness of universal nescience. 

. Ihit the mental state in which one doubts about 


everything is a state in which man cannot live. Even 




; animal life in man includes perceptions of some things, 

physical ineaninjfs. Wo 
i cannot live without eating and drinking, ami we can- 
^ \ not eat or drink without faith in the nutriment, or 

' I in the agreeable sensations, which we believe the visible 
■ ■ I food to signify, when it is only seen, and before it in 
'*■ I tasted. We are daily living in the moveraeut which 
• - experience of what is actual How ifitp' 

= " i j, ■ <2fe,MiVy0 go in interpreting the meaning of expcflWec? 
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Ought a fully theistic meaning at last upon 

data of experience ; or may we, must we, be contented 
to interpret it under the attenuated religious presup- 
position (if it may be called religious) of a wholly 
physical or non-moral order, with its physical or non- 
moral religion? Does God, or the final principle, 
mean only the ultimately inexplicable natural order ; 
or does God mean ever-active moral reason and pur- 
pose, at the root of an always divinely sustained physi- 
cal order, in which God is Supreme ? Is the universe 
to be finally interpreted in and through what is found 
in man — man at his highest or best — man with his 
ineradicable conviction of moral responsibility, and his 
religious consciousness that even the natural universe 
must be a manifestation of what he has to think of as 
the perfect reason of the ideal personality ? Is the pro- 
gressive evolution in space and time finally interpret- 
able in the light of faith in the moral responsibility of 
man, which can rest on no fulcrum short of the centre / 
of the universe, the throne of the Eternal living God ? 
Or must it finally be interpreted in the darkness of an 
ultimately inexplicable, and possibly illusory, natural 
order, without a rational centre, — a sham cosmos in 
which there can be no absolute faith? Must it be 
this, and only this, although negation of spiritual 
faith is the crucifixion of that^in man which seeks a 
sufficient reagpnse in perfect reason and goodness at 
the heart of filings ? Is there’ anything in the consti- 
tution of external nature, or of human understanding, 
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that forbids man to interpret the universe finally as 
the revelation of a Power that, so far as he has to do 
with what is real, is in analogy with what is highest 
and best in himself ; in harmony with his moral and 
religious ideals so that the ideal man may l)e taken 
practically as the representative or symbol of tlie true 
centre of the infinite reality in which man finds him- 
self, and with which lie is connected in his whole living 
experience ? Is not intellectual and moral relief beat 
found under tliis conception ? 

A way It is iti this Way of looking at the universe that I 

opt'nfora t i 

practical have souglit for a practical answer to Hiero a ques- 

toHiero’s tioii, an answer which might even have been offered 
question? Simonides. It means that the queHtion vmy bo 
answOTed so far as it concerns the moral experiunco 
b ofjpan, while it is still inliiiilAily unanswerable. It 

stneans that the ikiopest and trtiost tlionght man can 
have about the outside world, is tluit jii which the 
naturid universe is eonecived as the imm ediate m ani- 
festatiou of the divinq or infinite_^^P^^ in m^qpl 
‘relation to_ imperfect persons, wlji?, in and through 
; their experience of what is, a re u ndergoing intellec- 
tual ami spiritual educatio n in really d ivine surround- 
I t ings — the education in part consisting in struggles to 
; imaster by obeying the physical nature with wliioh 
• \ they are continually in cc«i^ct and cpllision, and 
" J., '||wMch, in the light of their inner coppeiousness, is 
‘I’l ' to be a revelation of the divine. It may th«6 
> that man may know God, and also that God 
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cannot be known. And this blended knowledge and 
ignorance, real knowledge of that which yet passes 
knowledge, seems to be the final issue of human 
inquiry as to the co-existence of the three existences 
postulated in common experience. Nature or the| 
outward world; each man in his own supernatural; 
personality; and the Divine Supernature, on which! 
Nature and Man depend — all these are in part, or ' 
practically, knowable: tliey can be known, that is to 
say, as fa,r as Imman action in the universe needs the^ 
knowledge, as far, that is to say, as they enter into 
hurmin experience, pliysical and spiritual. But reality 
as at the divine centre is only thus far cognisable, 
unless man can comprehend infinite experience in 
infinite reason. P^ect^ postulates an ex- 
perience Jhat,_is_bo^ndJesgJjj^^ Jip 

,.af which, tra n- 

scending space and duration altogethiM :. woul^ be the 
intellectual vision of all as tha. omn ipresent Eterna l. 

Plipical science is reached by a leap in the dark, 
in the feilth that the presence of physical order 
and purpose in nature will not suffer the physical 
inquirer to be put to confusion. Eeligio.^ too, is a 
leap in the dark, yet in hopeful faitlTn^^ constant 
agency of perfect moral reason, as the root not only 
of the physical order, ^t as the highest conception 
man can hav% of the universal principle of existence. 
So the mora l or relipioua faith j ncludes^ andjustifies, 
the physi^l^ The Macrocosm, when looked at as 



The scien- 
tific and ' 
the reli- 
gious leaps 
in the dark, 
in faith 
and hope. 
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perfect or infinite microcosm, is found more human, 
more in harmony, that is to say, witli the complete 
’ homo Dunsnra principle of interpretation, than when 
looked at agnostically, as a finally unintelligible and 
wholly incalculable com])lex phenomenon presented to 
the senses,— which in the end may put us all to con- 
fusion. For the future hi.story of Huch a universe 
may in the end contradict the presuppositions with- 
out which even physical science must dissolve in 
nescience, deprived of the witness of humanity to the 
conviction that we are living and moving and having 
our natural as well as our moral being in God. Is 
not man’s most reconciling fiflaLl§Mion to the infinite 
universe of reality, that of a person with a Perfect 
Person; anjinperfect and fallible moral being with 
the Perfect Moral Peing? Is not this idea needed 
even in ordm- to Justify (smfidence in that narrower 
intercourse with what is real, in which the physical 
•interpreter hears tlio divine voice expressed, in terms 
of physical law, in the beneficent discoveries of the 
natural sciences and the advance of civilisation ? 

I have presumed to include the revelatioji_of th^ 
supernatura l which one finds in moral and religious 
experience— not excluding as its most signal records 
those contained in Hebrew and Christian literature — 
;j|B part of the material of comprehensive Natural 
Mieology — this notwithstanding the interdict which 
■%jbrds' in Lord Gifford's Deed may ^^pear to,pa% 
“y upon the Hebrew and Christian bocjks. lJut 
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^axinot suppose that the desire therein expressed, 
Gifford lecturers should treat ‘‘ the science of 
iiiite Being'’ without reference to any supposed 
>ernatural revelation,” can be meant to exclude a 
exence in the name of reason to records of moral 
3. religious experience which human beings are said 
have gone through in Palestine or anywhere else, 
is remarkable experience, preserved in the Bil^ of| 
.ristianity, or in the catholic traditions of Christen-! 
rn, whatever else it may be, is at least part of thb 
story of mankiucl. It presents religious thoughts! 
cl faitli to which men who once lived on this planet 
ve expression. If a bar is to exclude the student 
natural theology from this recorded religious ex- 
xience of mankind, and if he must he confined to 
iT'pE^omena of external „,^ature, in the way an 
tronomer or a chemist confines himself, so that the 
eology may be in the narrow sense '‘natural” and 
scientific,” he is deprived of the most significant 
cts which help to determine man’s relation to the 
aal problem of existence. As well say that the astron- 
ner must form astronomical science without reference 
> the special revelations of astronomical law that are 
resented in the movements of the solar system, as 
\Bt the philosophical theologian must deal with the 
Itimate problem of the universe without reference to 
le spiritual exp erie nce persons signally inspired 
'yr the religM s .i nterp retalion o f life . A fruitful and 
^ob an abstract inquiry is surely what is wanted. 
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That Ood seemed to be mentally expc^ricnced in the 
way prophets and apostles say that they experienced 
God, is a recorded fact in the history of wliat lias 
happened in the minds of persons who lived on this 
planet; whatever weight may he given to the record- 
ed experience, or whatever explanation may bo got 
throngli it, of the system of the universe. 


But is the God conceived only after the analogy 
MiHihii! hi of what is highest in m an an adequate couce|)tion of 
iioraUy ’ the Infinite Bea lity ? Does not the very spiritual ex- 
tionoii ex- pcrience of religiously inspired men bear ' witness to 
ffnmn'* truth, that the God who can be comprehended by 
wmiwtbo cannot be the Infinite God? It may be asked 

^whether it is reasonable to suppose tliat the idea of 
'God as Infinite Man is a solution of the final prob- 
lem; and this only because it corresponds to what 
is highest in the inqdicatcs of the experience of an 
ephemeral race of living beings, on one of the lesser 
planets of the solar system ? To conclude that a final 
conception of Being which thus lets itself down to 
man may be a solution of the final problem looks like 
ajT ogant as sutnption, the issue of sectarian narrowness, 
whioh _makes the itisignificant sect caUed ma 
/ ^eMmfi.jfO Ee Infinite Reality . 

■IlisiasMia It’ would be so, if this human finality were taken 
as adequate to the absolute reality. But the human 
awuty IB not offered as the conception of Glod taken 


ifiot the divine centre-only as 
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necessarily taken at a human standpoint away from scquenoes 

"" „ . , nA 1 ■ . ’* of its rejec- 

the centre. It is only offered as the best conception tiou. 
possible at the intermediate position, where man may 
nevertheless find what is even eternally true for that 
position; — the real knowledge of an intelligence that 
cannot become omniscient, or know the actual contents 
of time independently of their conditions of time and 
change. It may be that which, when held intelligently 
by man, alone puts Mm in absolute rational harmony 
with the universe, and its acceptance then becomes the 


condition of success in the endeavour to live according 
to the deepest and truest human relation to what is 
real. That the religious conception of tlie universe 
works well, when rightly accepted and acted on, may 
be one example of the relation of means and ends on 
a supreme scale. Can rejection be justified, if this 
unfits the sceptic, as a complete human being, for his 
surroundings, or obscures the best ideal of man’s office 
in the universe ? 

I have said that much in the records of the religious Supposed 
experience of mankind, in the various religions of the soioustioss 
world, as well as the theory of human knowledge i’nii’ua 
implied in these lectures, teaches the lesson that God 
is infinitely incognisable, while practically knowable 
in the spiritual interpretation of the universe which 
our moral and religious experience seems to justify. 

But one may ask. What kind of Spirit or Mind is 
this? Are we to imagine' the'divine intellectual life 
as a succession of changing acts like those of the 
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inner life in man; or instead as one nnelmngiu" in- 
tuition of all that is, lias been, ami is yet to be : 
or as something diflbront from, because snpercon- 
sciously transcending, cither of these repx’esentations ? 

? It is suggested that vve must suiipoao (lod super- 
conscious. JUit suiierconsciousness is something that, 
divorced from what is highest in man, is for us 
below, while nominally above, nil intellect, feeling, 
and will. The very attempt to conceive a “ Mind ” 
of this sort lands the human mind in contradictions. 
It is suggested “that there may be in the infinite 
universe something grander and greatss^ than con- 
sciousness. There may be species of existence, modes 
of being innameable by us, which are yot infinitely 
I superior to consciousness, more to he desired than con- 
! sciousness; and this chapter of greater chances may be 
even open to un in a future state. The division of 
the sphere of e.xistence roundly into two parts — the 
conscious and the unconscious — is misleading : the 
second segment of the sphere, to wit, the unconscious, 
containing vastly more than the first ; while also its 
separate divisions and modes may be wholly different 
from each other, though all confounded under one 
name — ^tho unconscious. To divide existence into tlie 
conscious and unconscaous provinces is as if we wore to 
divide animals into men and not-men, where the second 
; i expresses a far greater sum of life than the flrtt, 
, i’ ■ /.(fcsigh without reference to any of its differontiftl 
_ ■ I M So the word ‘ unconscious,' or ' not-aesM^pj^* 
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Strictly speaking, expresses no more than the absence 
of consciousness, while the sphere of the unconscious 
may embrace modes of being amongst which some 
greater than consciousness may have place. There * 
may be behind the phenomenal curtain something ; 
grander than consciousness, though of course in- ^ 
describable. Philosophers, mystics, poets, prophets, and f 
revealers are all as impotent as the men of science to 
say what this may be, though they have been for ever 
putting their souls on the stretch to describe this 
great and unexplored continent between consciousness 
and annihilation. To know and tell this would be to 
know and tell all.’’ All this seems to suppose that' 
the superconscious God would be God in reality, and 
not God as reached in and through the highest ideal 
of man. But the attempt so to think of God seems 
to land those who make it in a lower idea than that 
held when we think of Deity as infinitely magnified 
man. Known yet unknown, — known 
our morS aix3 religious life,— uin^o\ra because ^ 
capab le of perfect intellectual cqmp^ — the ^ ' 

one si gnal example of how ho^am knowledge may^be < ^ 
real while the reality that is known passes mt, of|'' 

This abates the claims of transcendent idealism, which, saimtur 
dissatisfied with a physical and theological knowledge 
that is only in part, professes to interpret all from the 
divine centre in what is therefore bound to he a virtual 
omniscience, while in fact it supplies only a critical 
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analysis, or a <lialectioal synthesis, of abstract neces- 
sities of reason, instead of solvinf* those mysteries of 
experience in time, from whieh philosophy draws its 
ihuinan interest. To the absolute idealist who finds 
|inadequacy in a final conception of the universe that 
is deterinined, on the /lomo mnimira principle, by 
what is highest in man, one can only say that its 
refutation is in his own hands. Solvitur ambulando. 

‘ Led him produce the omniscience which the humbler 
philosophy method is blamed for not producing. Let 
him rid the life of all its mysteries, not by restating 
them in new language, but by solving them — thus 
superseding moral faith by perfect rational insight of 
the infinite universe. Lot him actually show us what 
the universe presented in duration is as seen at its 
divine centre. The sight would supersede adverse 
criticism of the intermediate position with which I 
am satisfied. 

5! Tim mystery of an unkno'^ and yet known God 
is the fountain of tnm Reverential which 

iMtinctively feels that all^ sensuous and spiritual repre- 
sentatipns_niu8t be inadeq uate to i nfinite BSiMt This 
is the expressed voice of religious consciousness, when 
it is sufficiently awakened. The visible and invisible 
images of Catholicism, and not less the invisible men- 
tal representations of popular Protestantism, when pre* 
•sentod as adequate' to Ood,^ are rejected by the true 
'^tCEshipper. His language 
"Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
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or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them.” 

‘‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ? ” 

'' 0 Lord, how great are thy works 1 and thy thoughts 
are very deep, . . . Great is our Lord : His understanding 
is infinite,” 

“ God liatli set the world in their heart, so that no 
man can lind out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end. Then I beheld all the work 
of God, tliat a man cannot (itkI out the work that is 
done under the sun : because though a man labour to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; yea farther, though 
a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able 
to find it.” 

To whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto Him ? There is no searching of 
His xindcrstanding. As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thou^its than your tlxoughts.” 

0 the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out.” 

1 know in part Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three, and the greatest of these is love ” 

Acknowledgment of the Incomprehensibility of God 
when men try to conceive Deity in absolute infinity . 

T ^ 


I 


CJhriBtian 
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ciant. 
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and not merely in and tlirmigh what in highest and best 
in themselvesj in an agnostiidam that is ini{died in the 
language of the great thinkers of the. Cktliolic (Jhurelu 
It is reiterated in ^h(^ t(*ae]iingof Origeri and AngUBtirie. 
Chrysostom speiiks of Cod as iraiiscending nil apj>re- 
hension of human knowledge; tluj universcj of c»xperi- 
enco as from its divim* eentro is inconiprehimsilih? to 
even the highest (jnler finite intelligence* With 
Gr(^gory of Naj'dan/.eii Cod alone is* in a unique sense, 
unknown. The p^iulo^lionysius supposes tliat Cod 
is infinitely above our knowledge* supereonsdous^ above 
substance, above mind or spirit, above life* In tlm 
hyperbolical language of other Christian thinkers, 
God in His infinity is mom tlian unknown: He is 
not unknown merely in the way in wlueh the finite 
tilings tluit are outshh^ fhe (‘xperienett cd an individual 
man am to him unkimwn ; He, is trunse.emkmtiy above 
human appri*hension as such : He is without substance, 
and without actual existence* 


'Idioalpgy is therefore^ concernad^M lh ^ 


giOllB 

there- P^t rciil ly c oLai latib ki, yet in its iafinity i ncogniaable, 

forebein ^ " "" 


he end *8 concerned with ideas of infinity which cannot 
bo excluded, boenuBQ they are finally proHupposed in 
all natural or physical, and still more in all super- 


IfthB 


natural or spiritual experience ; yet these cliamctemtio 
¥ ideas cannot be completed in human understanding, 
beo&ttss, however much enlarged, they must in us 1^ 


as fragmea^^ only of the infinite EoaHfey,'i^f 
absurdity one may speak of a “ fragawpA'* bf 
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inity, or suppose that what transcends quantity can 
^ertheless be expressed in termfe of greater or less 
J-ntifcy. 

“ Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to be : 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

W^e have hut faith ; we cannot know. 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow.” 

liiB unique character oi man’s highest ];)ossible know- Man’s need 

:e of God, or of the final meaning of the universe, 

vhich reason becomes moral Mth, may have been 

Jacob’s view when he warns us that “T) erfectin n or 

pktSiess in divinioy is not to be sou oh r, TTor pretation 

oftheuni- 

Wlll reduce a knowledge into an art [or science] 
make it round and uniform; hut in divinity many 
^s must 1)0 left abrupt. A.s the apostle saith, ‘ we 
V in part’; and to have the form of a total [as 
ce requires] where there is hut matter for a part, 
ot be without supplies by supposition and pre- 
)tion. I^is man’s constant Deej^ in physical as 
iligious science, for wliat Bacon calls “supplies 
apposition and presumption” that at last makes 
uiman knowledge of rea l existence a, faith or 
ratliar._Satt. ,,pprfect . ritional insigh t ;'lo^ that 
or tr ust is m an’s highest form of reason , alike ?/ 
irin natural and in supernatural science. But | 
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here ^^eason must be distinguished from reasoning, with 
which it is often confounded in a way that makes the 
word ambiguous. All fruitful reasoning presupposes 
reason, or rational trust in the reasonable, and nothing 
can be reasonably accepted that is inconsistent with the 
faith that we are living and thinking in a universe in 
which active moral Eeason is supreme. Omniscience, 
as far as we can suppose what that means, seems to 
involve not only infinite rational relations, but infinite 
data of sense; thus superseding those ''supplies by 
supposition and presumption ” only, which Bacon finds 
indispensable for the intelligence of man. Omnisci- 
ence seems to dispense with hypotheses, and even with 
reasoning. I htuiti ve, m)t discursive, thought is oim 
ideal pi ^gpite intelligence. Human knowledge, on 
the other hand, is advanced through the intervention 
of what is supposed to be already known — that is- 
to say, by means of applied reasoning in discursive 
thought. But this resort for intellectual advance- 
ment must not be confounded with reason as that 
which finally authenticates conclusions, or interpreta- 




tions of what is experienced : this, for distinction’ sake, 
may be called faith, or m oral trus t. 

Mere argument, or reasoning as distinguished from 
the final reason, seems to be a mark of finitude in the 
intelhgence that is obliged to employ it. To a mind 
that is able to comprehend all things, and all their 
relations, in one intellectual grasp, inferential thought 
be a superfluity. We have illustration of this 
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in the mental experience even of men. Inventive geuoe and 
genins discerns in a flash of intellectual insight truth inS^““ 
to which a less comprehensive intellect needs to he 
conducted Ijy slow processes of syllogism and calcu- 
lated comparison of instances. The dogmatic arguer, 
who never thinks that his favourite ultimate pre- 
misses can need justification, or admit of criticism, 
is a poor H))eoimen of the rcasoner; for reasoning is 
worthy of respect only wlien it is used as a human 
instruuKint for finding truth. In itself it only makes 
patent what was latent in its premisses; the premisses 
may l)e fal.siv, and the highest minds often see con- 
clnsion.s at once without the elaboration of reasoning. 

It i.s told of a great mathematician that he could at 
once recognise in the axioms and definitions of geo- 
metry truths which Ewslid slowly evolves as conclu-, 
sions in lotig trains of demonstration. 

Again. The living mind that man has immediate Finite in- 
experience of is one in which conscious states are 
succeeding one another in a continuous series, for lio^^oP' 
life as wo hav(! it is c.hange. Our daily conscious-' aXaS** 
ness is a historical proce.s$ion of invisible states of ' 
blended thought, feeling, and volition. Can we 
pose that anything like this is true of God ? Is a 
succession of ever-changing conscious acts taking place 
continuously in the Infinite Being, contemporaneously 
with our own conscious states and acts ? and does 
this divine succession consist of an infinite number of 
such states, so that the divine succession of changing 
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thoughts m without beginning and witliout (uul ? Must 
not this be more than an inadequate' way of thinking 
about what we in mucli ignorance call ‘‘mind’’ in 
God? One need not take for granted that an eternal 
succession of changes is in itself a self-eontradictory 
conception, ns sotno have done in argning for the 
existence of God. I do not know what nti eiertKtl mie-^ 
(u’mon of changes — either sensible phenomena or invis- 
ible conscious states — really means. Yet it is part of 
the mystery involved also in the future immortality 
of a finite conscious person ; which we can only repre- 
sent to ourselves as an endless succession of future 
self-conscious states or acts: at least if tlie iunnortal 


life is conceived as continued for ev(U’ in analogy and 
identity with the perstmal lih' mm expi'rieneiid by 
! each man. But the self-<'.onHci()usneHH of (!od is an 
idea that contains other dinieulties than those which 
in the end are found in all attempts to form an idea 
of an unending personal consciousness. The relation 
of time to eternity, in whatever way it is approached, 
I is the mystery of mysteries. A conscious life that 
; lasts for millions of years u supposable, tliough it 
^ transcends human imagination: a conscious life that 
• has no beginning, and no md, passes tlie apprehension 
; of human knowledge. 


At the end tlms far of our meditations, we find our- 
the shore of the infinite ocean, whioli ■ 

M|.|i^teri6S- in the presence of which human J 
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about God, and about the Ego and Matter too, in their postulated 
final relation to God, at last disappears. We have‘'aftem°ak- 
reached it by the human road, which is as it were at rele^ive 
tlie side: we could not find our way to its divine 
depth. In the end we may even appear to have re- 
turned to the place from which we started, in « course, 
simple creed of childhood,” with its three postulated h 
c.'cistonce.s ; but now in our return we see them all,'' 
may T hope, in some now lights. 


As to this, I might say, with regard to the final prob- “Youder 
lem of life or existence, what I'hilonous in Berkeley’s S and” 
‘ Dialogue ’ says about Ms question, concerning the final phiio.'^ 
moaning of Matter. “ I do not pretend to be a setter 
up of new notions. My endeavours tend only to unite 
and place ip a clearer light truth which was before 
.shared between the vulgar and philosophers. You see 
the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced upwards 
in a round column and a certain height ; at which it 
breaks, and falls back into the basin out of which it 
arose : its ascent as well as descent proceeding on the 
same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, 
the principles which at first view lead to scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point bring men back to common- 
sense.” “ Atheism ,” as B acon says, “is rather i n thel 
lip th an in th e heart of man .” so that “depth^inl 
philosophy brin geth men’s minds about lo reli.gion .”i 


if a little "mclmeth them to atheism. 

r 1 , t 1 • . . ^ ■, Philosophy 

1 have had this in view all through this Course— cons-am- 
first sceptical of monist systems of philosophy, then God. 
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finally analytic of experience — ^over which we have 
travelled this \vinUn\ I have tried to ai>prc)ach with 
faithfulness to facts the deept'st and iruest principle 
that is within nuuds reach h)r the. final interpretation 
of his experience. \V(» hav(*. hccni h»d with Plato and 
Aristotle to see in <h)d the api*x and culmination of 
true pliiloso])hy. The tlu‘olo.i,nt*al inierpreiatitm of the 
universe is with tlie child thinkers from Ilato to Hegel 
its linal interpretation, — the natural intc^rpretation ele- 
vated in and by tlio supernatural, which last is itself 
^punched by every discovery of natural science. 

(nature is seen to be God acting, so that eacli discovery 
i |[n natural scnence Js ako a cmitribution to natuial the* 
labgy, it seems evident that collisioti between ad\an mg 
| tedence and religious faith is not possibh*. St> witli tlie 
poet we can at tlu‘ laid 

ffsUHt* 

Thv <>r thuukH hihI pruim' 

. . . K(»r thoHtj ohHtiiiati* <piciitioningi« 

Of waiHi* ami mitwanl tluags, 

PallingH from uh^ vani»hhigs ; 

Blank nuBgivingK of a enmture 
Moving about in worlds not realised,^* 

For there are found in man— 

“ Higli instincts, before which our mortal 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surpriseil ! 

And latent in man’s spirit are— 

r ** Those first affections, 

Those shadowy reeollectioni, 

Which, be they what they may, 

/ ,Am yet the fountain light of all our day, 
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Are yet a master light ol* all oiir seeing : 

Uphold us— -cherish — and have the power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence : truths that wake, 

To pci'ish never. 

Hcmce in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Cian in a moment travel thither — 

And sec the chihhun sport upon the shore, 

And h(*nr the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Wo })auHo now, ultliougli wo. have hardly passed the 
threshold in this Introductory ( lourse. The foundation 
in reason of the theistic interpretation of the universe ; 
the intellectual difficulties in which thought may seem 
to be involved by religion ; the alternatives of finality 
or progressiveness in moral judgments and in religious 
thought; and Uu^ linal destiny of moral agents, — are 
subjects which take xis beyond the intention of this 
Oourse into Theistici Studies reserved for another winter, 
if life and health should be given to me. 
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